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THE YEAR 1918 AND THE MILLING INDUSTRY 


in wany respects the most difficult 

period in the entire history of the 
American milling industry. This was 
due, not merely to the immense problem 
in wheat-saving which confronted the en- 
tire nation, but more particularly to the 
complete uncertainty from month to 
month as to just how the necessity for 
this saving was going to be reflected in 
the regulations promulgated by the Food 
Administration. 

The coming of the 1918 crop, while it 
greatly relieved the strain as regards 
economy in the use of wheat, brought with 
it a set of new and complex problems 
which the millers were just beginning 
to solve when the signing of the armistice 
provided an unexpected relief. The 
greater part of the year’s milling history 
is written in the varying course of the 
system of regulations established by the 
Food Administration; and thus it is this 
course that should first of all be traced 
in outline. 


Ts 12 months of 1918 have formed 


THE PROBLEM OF THE NEW YEAR 


The beginning of 1918 saw the Ameri- 
can milling industry confronted with a 
situation regarding which neither the 
millers nor any one else could foretell 
the outcome. The new milling regulations, 
anxiously awaited for weeks, had been 
promulgated Dec. 18, and became effec- 
tive on Christmas Day, Dec. 25. The 
basis of these new rules was the follow- 
ing: 

“No licensee . . . shall use more than 
264 Ibs of 58 lbs per bu or heavier clean 
wheat in making 196 lbs of 100 per cent 
flour. From the 100 per cent flour so 
produced the licensee may at his option 
remove and sell or deliver as a separate 
product not more than 5 per cent of 
clear or low-grade flours.” 

_The same set of regulations provided 
a rather cumbersome plan whereby each 
miller was to “establish from time ‘to 
time a price at which he will sell each 
grade of flour manufactured by him, in 
carload lots, for a period of 24 hours 
after such price is established.” It also 
limited the price of feeds, on the basis 
of “bran in no case to exceed 38 per cent 
of the average cost to the mill of one ton 
of wheat.” 

Confronted with such untried regula- 
tions, with the whole principle of govern- 
ment food control still too new to be 
fully understood, with the labor situation 
growing steadily more difficult, with an 
enormous demand for food trom across 
the Atlantic, and with a shortage of 
wheat based on two successive small crops, 
it is not surprising if the milling industry 
felt that the prospect for 1918 was any- 
thing but reassuring. The chief source 
of confidence was the almost universal 
feeling of reliance on the sound judgment 
of Mr. Hoover, Mr. Bell, and the division- 
_ al chairmen of the Milling Division. This 
was strong enough in a considerable de- 
gree to offset conditions which otherwise 
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might have produced profound discour- 
agement. 
EARLY CHANGES 


The new rules were scarcely in effect 
before amendments began to appear. The 
year opened with the appointment of 
Charles H. Hammill, vice-president and 
treasurer of the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., 
Minneapolis, as milling engineer for the 
Food Administration. At a conference 
of the state food administrators with 
Mr. Hoover in Washington, Jan. 8-9, the 
entire food situation was thoroughly can- 
vassed, and a more drastic system of 
regulations was outlined. This 
promptly followed by the announcement 
from the Fuel Administration of the sys- 
tem of heatless Mondays. The millers 
were for a few days much disturbed, but 
on Jan. 19 it was officially stated that 
the heatless rules would not apply to 
flour or feed mills, bakers, or other estab- 
lishments connected with the manufacture 
or distribution of food. 

On Jan. 15 the Food Administration 
announced that the government would 
buy not to exceed 30 per cent of the 
output of every mill in the country, for 
army, navy and export purposes. A few 
days later, in order to avoid freightcar 
congestion wherever possible, Secretary 
McAdoo published a new set of rules 
covering demurrage, materially increas- 
ing the cost to those who were using cars 
on track as temporary warehouses. 

During January the license system was 
extended, first to include all dealers in 
feeds, by a presidential proclamation is- 
sued Jan. 10, and effective Feb. 15; and 
second, by a ruling of the Food Admin- 
istration, to cover all the small mills 
with less than 75 bbls daily capacity. 


was 


THE 50-50 RULE 


The most important of the early 
changes came on Jan. 28, when new rules 
were promulgated establishing the 50-50 
system of substitutes. In other words, 
every retailer or consumer had to buy one 
pound of substitute flour for every pound 
of wheat flour. Bakers had to purchase 
one pound of substitutes for every four 
pounds of wheat flour. No miller was 
authorized ‘to sell to any customer more 
than 70 per cent of the amount he re- 
ceived the year before, and the soliciting 
of new business was virtually prohibited. 
The list of substitutes announced did not 
include rye flour. At the same time, an 
extensive set of rules governing the bak- 
ing trade was issued. 

Early in February the Food Adminis- 
tration inaugurated a system of bread 
rationing in hotels, restaurants and din- 
ing-cars, and, effective Feb. 15, the ex- 


clusive use of “victory” food products 
in all public eating-places was prescribed. 


MILLS DIRECTED TO SHUT DOWN 


The entire milling industry was startled 
when it was announced, almost without 
warning, that, effective Feb. 19, all mills 
having ground to date 75 per cent of 
90 per cent of their average yearly grind 
must immediately shut down. Other 
mills were ordered to close as soon as 
their grind reached this proportion. 

In view of the urgent demand for 
flour, particularly for the army and navy, 
it was at once apparent that this regula- 
tion would do an incalculable amount of 
harm, and accordingly on March 5 it was 
rescinded, mills being perriiitted to grind 
up to 90 per cent of their average yearly 
grind without restriction. During «the 
few days while this extraordinary rule 
remained in force, its effect on the milling 
industry was thoroughly demoralizing. 


WHEAT PRICE AND FLOUR EXTRACTION 


Two regulations of late February were 
of far-reaching importance. On Feb. 24 
the President established the price of 
wheat for the 1918 crop on the basis of 
$2.20 for No. 1 northern spring and No. 
1 hard winter. Milling Division Rule 
17A, effective March 1, abolished the 
privilege of separating not to exceed 5 
per cent from the flour made from 264 
lbs of wheat, requiring all millers to 
produce a 100 per cent flour. This meant 
an ‘actual extraction of a trifle over 74 
per cent, an increase of about 3 per cent 
over the extraction under the 95 per 
cent rule. 

SALES REDUCED 

Even with all that had been done, the 
Food Administration was not satisfied 
with the wheat-saving accomplished, and 
on March 9-13 a full meeting of the 
Milling Division was held in New York, 
with Mr. Hoover present. It was an- 
nounced that the national wheat con- 
sumption for the balance of the crop 
year must be reduced from its normal 
42,000,000 bus to 21,000,000. An order 
was issued limiting retail sales of wheat 
flour to any town customer to % bbl, 
and to any country customer to % bbl. 
Bakers wére directed to reduce their 
flour purchases to 70 per cent of the 
average monthly amount bought by them 
in the four months prior to March 1. 

On March 29, at a meeting in Washing- 
ton, many of the leading hotel men of 
the country agreed not to use wheat 
products in any form until the arrival of 
the new crop. Shortly thereafter, the 
rule prohibiting the sale of flour in less 
than 12-lb packages was rescinded, in 


order to induce buyers to keep as little 
flour as possible on hand. 


CHANGES IN MILLING DIVISION 


On March 30 Theodore B. Wilcox, chair- 
man of the North Pacific Coast Milling 
Division, died, his place being filled by 
the appointment, April 15, of J. W. 
Ganong, vice-president of the Portland 
Flouring Mills Co. Early in April Don- 
ald D. Davis, who had done very valuable 
work as assistant to James F. Bell in the 
central office of the Milling Division, re- 
signed to accept a commission as major 
in the Aviation Section of the Signal 
Corps. " “ 

CLOSE OF THE CROP YEAR 

Food Administration activities in May, 
so far as they directly concerned the 
millers, mainly pointed forward to the 
end of the crop year, and the coming of 
what was confidently expected to be a 
very large wheat crop in the summer 
months. The government requirements 
of flour from the mills for May were an- 
nounced as 40 per cent of the output, in- 
stead of 30. A circular (No. 14B) fur- 
ther limiting the price of millfeed was 
issued May 7. A meeting of grain men 
with representatives of the Food Admin- 
istration was held in New York April 
29-30 and May 1, to consider methods 
for handling the new crop. 

Early in May a bulletin was issued by 
the Food Administration calling for full 
reports of operation from every licensed 
mill for the year ending June 30. The 
period covered by these reports was spec- 
ified as beginning either Sept. 10 or Sept. 
1, at the option of the miller. 

Particular interest attached to these 
reports in view of the statement issued 
by the Federal Trade Commission re- 
garding the “profiteering” of millers. 
This statement was denounced as mani- 
festly unjust, not only by the millers 
themselves, but by most of the newspa- 
pers, and called forth a vigorous letter 
from Mr. Hoover, in which he made a 
clear distinction between legitimate prof- 
its earned as the resiilt of sound business 
methods and profits made by deliberately 
holding up the public. 

On May 21-22 the Milling Division held 
a meeting in Chicago, regarding the pro- 
gramme for the coming crop year. 
Shortly thereafter it issued a_ bulletin 
containing a letter from the commissioner 
of internal revenue, authorizing millers 
to dispose of their excess profits, if any 
such existed, by sales of flour to the 
army, navy, marine corps or Grain Cor- 
poration at a nominal price. 

The government crop forecast in June 
predicted a wheat crop of 931,000,000 
bus, or only 14,000,000 over the final 
figure. Shortly thereafter the Food Ad- 
ministration announced that, with an 
estimated exportable surplus on the 1917 
crop of 20,000,000 bus, actual wheat ship- 
ments to June 1 had been 120,000,000. 
The harvest began well ahead of time, 
wheat-cutting in Texas being reported 
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as early as June 4. Even so, when the 
new wheat began coming to market in 
any considerable quantities, the entire 
country had only 10 days’ supply of wheat 
left, so close had the figuring been. 


THE NEW PROGRAMME 


The preliminary plan for milling on 
the 1918 crop was formulated at a meet- 
ing of the entire Milling Division, to- 
gether with about 60 other representative 
millers, in-New York, June 23-24.. The 
plan announced as the result of this 
meeting contemplated the manufacture 
of a barrel of flour from 44 bus of 
wheat, with a permissible milling toll 
of $1.10 per bbl. This programme, 
however, was greatly modified during 
July. The toll basis of $1.10 was the 
subject of sharp criticism, many millers 
declaring that it should be at least 35c 
per bbl higher. 5 

On July 1 the Milling Division as a 
whole announced its resignation. The 
Grain Corporation was expanded to cover 
all cereals, with Julius H. Barnes at its 
head, and Fred J. Lingham as chief of 
the Milling Section. This was made pos- 
sible through a presidential proclamation 
which authorized the expansion of the 
Grain Corporation, with an increase of 
its capital from $50,000,000 to $150,- 
000,000. 

On June 29 the “interim” milling plan 
was announced. This consisted mainly of 
a schedule of “fair” prices for flour and 
mixed feed, for the former ranging from 
$9.95 per bbl at Pacific Coast points to 
$10.88 at Tampa, Fla., and for the latter 
ranging, at the same points, $24.44@ 
27.08 per ton. This original schedule was 
subsequently changed in many respects. 

Late in June George A. Zabriskie, who 
had been at the head of the flour distri- 
bution section, resigned on account of 
his appointment as head of the Sugar 
Division. 

WAITING FOR THE RULES 


July was mainly characterized by the 
anxiety of the millers to know something 
about the regulations under which they 
were to operate, as the “interim” rules 
were expressly designed to serve only 
until the full regulations were prepared. 
Meanwhile, however, the wheat situation 
was rapidly clearing up. An attempt 
to raise the price of wheat to $2.40, 
forced through Congress, was blocked by 
the President’s veto. 

Early in July the Grain Corporation 
announced its plan for handling the 1918 
crop. By this the grain trade was re- 
stored to much of its original impor- 
tance, the old machinery of buying being 
once more set in motion: The farmer was 
to be protected, according to the plan, 
simply by the Grain Corporation’s blanket 
offer to buy all wheat offered to it at 
the established prices. Fair prices for 
- basic wheats, estimated according to the 
guaranty to the farmer, plus freight, 
were announced, ranging from $2 at Los 
Angeles to $2.39, at. New York. The 
Chicago price was fixed at $2.26. 


THE ZEW RULES 


The new regulations, with the exception 
of those relating to mixed flours, were is- 
sued July 19, and became effective July 
22. In substance, they limited stocks and 
supplies to 30 days’ needs; retained the 
former provision regarding the extraction 
of 196 lbs of 100 per cent flour from not 
more than 264 lbs of 58-lb or heavier 
wheat; limited the quantity of wheat mill- 
feed to be extracted per barrel of flour 
made, according to a schedule of weights 
ranging from 68 lbs for 58-lb wheat up 
to 102 Ibs for 51-lb wheat; regulated 
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flour and feed prices according to a 
schedule of “fair” prices; established an 
elaborate system of classes of sales, with 
differentials for each class; provided a 
uniform sales contract and invoice form; 
and retained the 50-50 rule regarding 
sales of substitutes to consumers, with 
a provision that bakers must purchase one 
pound of substitutes for every three 
pounds of wheat flour. 

Shortly thereafter the “fair” price 
schedule was issued, covering many hun- 
dreds of points east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The flour price, per bbl, ranged 
from $9.33 at Great Falls, Mont., to 
$10.75 at Durham, N. C. The schedule 
for the Pacific Coast was promulgated in 
August. 

A greatly increased consumption of 
wheat products was indicated by an- 
nouncements from the Food Administra- 
tion, July 28-29, that most of the “wheat- 
less” pledges could forthwith be regarded 
as canceled, 

FLOUR EXPORTS 


The virtual cessation of all flour pur- 
chases by the Grain Corporation for ex- 
port during the summer rendered acute 
the problem of flour versus wheat ex- 
ports. On July 19 Herbert Hoover ar- 
rived in London to consider the food sit- 
uation. in the allied nations, returning to 
Washington Aug. 24. 

On July 25 the National Association of 
Flour Importers held a conference with 
the editor of The Northwestern Miller 
in London regarding the renewal of flour 
imports on a large scale, the meeting be- 
ing followed by a luncheon on July 26. 
A cable from Mr. Edgar Aug. 1, stating 
emphatically the need for American flour 
in England, greatly intensified the feel- 
ing throughout the trade that the Food 
Administration could and should do far 
more than it was doing to send American 
flour abroad. 

The Grain Corporation resumed flour- 
buying for export on Aug. 26, and this, 
taken in conjunction with statements 
made by Mr. Lingham, somewhat reas- 
sured the millers regarding the future of 
their export trade; but the question re- 
mained one of the two dominant ones up 
to the time of the signing of the armistice. 


MIXED FLOUR 


The other great problem before the 
milling industry was brought about by 
the rules promulgated Aug. 27, doing 
away with the 50-50 rule, which had re- 
sulted in the accumulation of a vast quan- 
tity of unmarketable substitutes, and 
providing for the manufacture of mixed 
flours, on the basis of 80 per cent wheat 
flour and 20 per cent substitutes. At the 
same time, many of the earlier restric- 
tions were abrogated. 

This regulation, of course, immediately 
brought up the long-fought issue of mixed 
flour and adulteration. At a special 
meeting of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, held in Chicago Aug. 30, the whole 
matter was discussed, and a resolution 
was adopted in which the millers pledged 
themselves to loyal support of the Food 
Administration, but at the same time de- 
clared themselves unalterably opposed to 
the repeal of the present mixed-flour law. 
It was pointed out that the stamp-tax 
feature of the law rendered it almost un- 
workable, and a committee was appointed 
to see what modifications could be ef- 
fected. 

The feeling that the Food Administra- 
tion was not acting in sympathy with the 
millers was very strong, and on Sept. 10 
a group of millers met Mr. Barnes for 
a conference, in which the industry’s 
claims were strongly presented. The de- 


. tailed rules covering the manufacture and 


sale of mixed flour were issued, effective 
Sept. 20. At the same time, owing to 
the serious shortage of feed in many sec- 
tions, rules were issued regarding the 
distribution of wheat millfeeds, and 
greatly restricting their uses. 

The mixed-flour situation was intensi- 
fied when a letter from Mr. Hoover urg- 
ing the suspension of the mixed-flour 
law was read in Congress. No final ac- 
tion in this matter had, however, been 
taken when the end of the war made it 
possible for the whole scheme to be 
dropped. The situation, both as to mixed 
flour and as to exports, was again reviewed 
when the millers’ advisory committee had 
a conference with Mr. Lingham in Chi- 
cago Oct. 1. 


THE WHEAT GUARANTY 


Early in September the President fixed 
the government price for wheat of the 
1919 crop on the basis of $2.26 per bu; 
Chicago. This raised the question of how 
far the guaranty affected millers holding 
1918 wheat at the close of the crop year, 
and accordingly the Grain Corporation 
issued a notice that it would buy, on 30 
days’ notice, on July 1, 1919, all wheat 
held by millers, at the established govern- 
ment prices. 


THE END OF THE WAR 


There was little change in the milling 
situation through October, but in No- 
vember the close of hostilities led to 
rapid and immensely important develop- 
ments. As early as Nov. 4, when it was 
announced that wheat could thereafter be 
sold as feed, signs of the coming change 
in regulations were apparent. On Nov. 
11 it was announced that the Food Ad- 
ministration would continue in operation 
at least until the final signing of the 
peace treaties. On Nov. 19 the substitute 
rules were canceled outright, as also the 
rule regarding minimum flour extrac- 
tion. At the same time, permissible 
stocks were increased to.90 days’ sup- 
ply, and the time of shipment was ex- 
tended to 60 days. 

On Nov. 23 it was announced that the 
Grain Corporation would buy the recog- 
nized flour substitutes, according to a 
definite schedule of prices, although all 
holders of stocks of these substitutes 
were urged to dispose of them locally 
wherever possible. The rule prohibiting 
combination sales was repealed Dec. 9. 

Finally, on Dec. 20, the following an- 
nouncement definitely put an end to the 
war-time schedule: 

“All Food Administration flour regu- 
lations, including fair price schedules, 
are hereby canceled, effective immediate- 
ly. This does not cancel any general 
Food Administration regulations which 
may be still effective; neither is the 
handling of exports changed. The mills 
are still required to have licenses in or- 
der to operate. Reports as now being 
furnished by mills are to be continued.” 


PURCHASES FOR EXPORT 

The milling industry was much cheered 
when, on Nov. 16, the Grain Corporation 
suddenly increased the amount of its 
flour purchases for export, the purchases 
on that day alone amounting to about 
1,500,000 bbls, at prices ranging $9.90@ 
10.75, seaboard basis. On Nov. 19 an- 
other 1,000,000 bbls were bought. There- 
after, however, the amounts decreased, 
and the prices paid were slightly less. 

This matter of the price paid by the 
Grain Corporation for export flour was 
a sore point throughout the trade. The 
Grain Corporation contended that its 
business was to buy as much flour as 
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cheaply as possible, arguing that if mill- 
ers chose to offer at les$ than the “fair” 
price, it could not be expected to refuse 
to purchase on their own basis. Enough 
such offers were received to keep the ay- 
erage price very low, and. thus many 
millers found themselves virtually exclud- 
ed from participating in the export busi- 
ness except at a material loss. 


AUDITING THE ACCOUNTS 


Another matter which occasioned much 
dissatisfaction at the end of the year was 
the system of auditing mill accounts, and 
interpreting the rules of the Food Ad- 
ministration, apparently employed by the 
Enforcement Division.. After a meeting 
in Washington, and another in Kansas 
City, at neither of which much was ac- 
complished, a special meeting of the Fed- 
eration was held in Chicago, Dec. 5, at 
which a plan was evolved whereby the 
difficulties and misunderstandings seemed 
likely to be cleared up. 


THE WHEAT PROSPECT 


As a commentary on the. future of 
American milling during the coming 
months, the government crop figures is- 
sued in December are full of significance. 
The final report on the 1918 wheat crop 
put the total winter wheat production at 
558,000,000 bus, and spring wheat at 359,- 
000,000, making altogether 917,000,000 
bus of wheat for the year. Better still, 
the preliminary winter wheat estimate for 
1919 showed an acreage of over 49,000,000 
acres, with a condition estimated at 98, 
giving a forecast of 765,000,000 bus, or 
more winter wheat alone, by a large mar- 
gin, than the entire wheat crop of either 
1916 or 1917. 


CANADIAN MILLING REGULATIONS 


Government action in Canada with re- 
gard to the handling of the wheat crop 
and the operation of flour mills closely 
paralleled the course of the United States 
Food Administration. The rules for 
milling issued. from Washington late 
in December, 1917, were followed north 
of the border by an order from the 
Canadian Food Controller that after Jan. 
28 flour should be made only on the basis 
of 265 Ibs of wheat to the barrel. This 
put Canadian flours on the same level as 
those made in the United States, so far 
as percentage of extraction was con- 
cerned, 

On Jan. 30 the Board of Grain Super- 
visors for Canada issued an order estab- 
lishing government control of all sup- 
plies of wheat in the Dominion until 
Aug. 31, 1918. Two months later, on 
April 4, the same board announced that 
the basic price for wheat of the 1918 crop 
would be $2.21, Fort William and Port 
Arthur. This again was closely in accord 
with what was being done in the United 
States. 

The first step out of line was taken 
when, a few weeks after the United States 
Food Administration had raised the mill- 
ing percentage to 74.3, with the rule 
eliminating the 95 per cent flour, the 
Canada Food Board increased the per- 
centage of extraction of all flour milled 
in the Dominion to 76, effective April 29. 
This made the standard Canadian flour 
something of a compromise between the 
variety milled in the United States and 
the high-extraction flour of Great Brit- 
ain, which at the time was on an 88 per 
cent basis. 

Canada did not follow the United 
States rapidly in prescribing the use of 
substitutes, although experiments there- 
with were constantly tried. The order © 
rendering their use compulsory was‘ not 

(Continued on page 1139.) 
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THE PEACE CHRISTMAS 

This is the first Christmas in five that 
war has not been the dominant thought 
of the world. For four successive anni- 
versaries of the birth of Christ, the Prince 
of Peace, the antithesis of His teaching 
has been the practice of a large portion 
of mankind, and people. had begun to 
doubt whether it was not to be their chief 
occupation and interest for years to come, 
when suddenly, and to many unexpected- 
ly, the long-desired end came. : 

The armistice that has brought peac 
was ‘so recently signed that it is dif- 
ficult as yet to realize its full significance; 
automatically the mind continues to think 
of war activities and in terms of strife; 
it conjures up further quarrels and dif- 
ficulties to come that will necessitate more 
or less prolongation of warfare; and 
multifarious problems and_perplexities, 
the consideration of which have been 
postponed until the conclusion of actual 
hostilities, now press for settlement, so 
that comparatively few are prepared to 
celebrate the first Peace Christmas in 
fitting spirit and manner. 

Putting aside, as at present immaterial, 
all future problems, many of which will 
solve. themselves in time, as problems 
mercifully have a way of doing, and con- 
sidering only the things of, today, one 
can by comparison with the Christmas of 
a year ago begin to get some realization 
of the great difference in conditions 
brought about by the coming of peace, and 
in some degree appreciate what it means 
to be relieved of the shadow which has 
overhung the civilized world since August, 
1914. 

This should be the attitude of mind in 
which to approach this Christmas, al- 
though it is not easy to attain. If it be 
applied to trade conditions, which is the 
natural application of the readers of The 
Northwestern Miller, it gives an enormous 
impetus to the spirit of optimism 
which is essential to all successful en- 
terprises. 

The restrictions imposed by war have 
been nearly all removed; those remaining 
will be withdrawn as rapidly as is con- 
sistent with public welfare. The com- 
plications resulting from these necessary 
regulations are being gradually eliminat- 
ed, and once again individual initiative 
will have its opportunity. In this alone, 
apart from the wider aspects of the 
present situation, so gratifying to those 
who realize what war means, is ample 
reason for thankfulness and satisfaction. 

A year ago all industries, especially 
those connected with the world’s supply 
of food, were in the very midst of an 
experiment in food administration and 
control, upon the success of which de- 
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pended the welfare of millions of people, 
here and abroad. All private interests 
were necessarily subordinated to the great 
object in hand, and it was not then known 
whether the experiment would be suc- 
cessful or otherwise. Had it failed, as 
happily it did not, it is impossible now to 
realize the disaster that would have fol- 
lowed. 

Last Christmas there were problems 
and doubts ahead, and not only did they 
exist to cloud the future, but the present 
was filled with pressing anxieties which 
it was impossible to ignore. From day 
to day only was the way made clear, and 
no one knew what the future would bring 
forth, nor to what extent governmental 
regulation might be obliged to proceed; 
it might ultimately have meant the tak- 
ing over of the food industries of the 
country and their administration by the 
authorities. 

Today these uncertainties are gone; it 
is true that there are troubles ahead, but 
at least these difficulties are natural ones 
with which the industrial world is com- 
petent to deal, not abnormal conditions 
such as war precipitates. Above all as 
contributing to the satisfaction of the 
season is the thought that the food in- 
terests of America have done their duty; 
the millers and bakers have loyally co- 
operated with their government, and per- 
formed their full share in accomplish- 
ing the great result that has been 
achieved. Confident that the future can 
bring no problems to equal those which 
have been solved in the past, ‘with a new 
self-reliance born of a trying experience, 
the future should be resolutely and cour- 
ageously faced in a spirit of great thank- 
fulness that the war is over, and that the 
occupations of peace can now be resumed 
without interruption. 

The great Peace Christmas will pr “- 
ably be celebrated next year rather than 
this, because the” mind of the world will 
be better attuned to it by that time, but, 
nevertheless, today has its significance to 
all thoughtful minds, not as the consum- 
mation of a great ideal for which the 
world has been so long contending, but as 
bringing a promise and a hope of its 
realization. 

In humility of spirit, in an earnest de- 
sire for the coming of better and happier 
days for mankind, in profound, inex- 
pressible relief that war has ended and 
the amelioration of the condition of mil- 
lions has actually begun, and that the 
work of regeneration and upbuilding suc- 
ceeds that of denioralization and destruc- 
tion, men of good will, which includes all 
those engaged in the food industries of 
America, will hail the coming of Christ- 
mas, 1918, the first’after the conclusion 
of hostilities. 

The Northwestern Miller ventures to 
offer its felicitations to its readers on this 
occasion, and to extend to every one of 
them its best wishes for a most happy 
Christmas, confidently believing that to- 
day marks the coming of an infinitely 


better era in the world’s history, in the 


satisfaction and prosperity of which may 
all those who read these words have their 
full and proper share. 





THE DEMAND FOR BAKERS’ BREAD 

There is no occasion for surprise or 
alarm in the fact—if it be a fact—that 
bakers’ bread should not immediately be 
in as great demand as it was before the 
abolition of substitutes and the return to 
the unrestricted use of wheat flour. 

Given opportunity to exercise her new- 
found freedom of choice, it is perfectly 
natural, as Mr. McDonald, of Memphis, 
suggests, that the housewife should want 
to show her ability to make good bread 
with good ingredients, and, while the 
novelty lasts, to bake her own loaf rather 
than buy that offered by the professional 
baker. 

In the’ use of substitutes, the baker 
showed himself infinitely more skillful 
and resourceful than the housewife; he 
was able to produce a bread that, in ap- 
pearance, rivaled the loaf made exclu- 
sively from wheat flour, and its flavor was 
appetizing. On the contrary, the home 
baker found it practically impossible to 
handle the substitutes either wisely or 
well in conjunction with wheat flour. The 
loaf resulting from these repeated ex- 
periments was sad-looking and_ tasteless. 
It might have embodied all the virtues 
claimed for it by its sanguine protago- 
nists of the cooking schools, but the fact 
remained that it was respectfully de- 
clined as real bread by the final judge, 
who preferred not to eat it, if he could 
get something else. 

The bread made from substitutes by 
cooks in restaurants, hotels and dining- 
car kitchens was simply diabolical. It 
did not even remotely approach or re- 
semble an eatable loaf, nor could the 
most patriotic of customers delude him- 
self into the belief when he tried to eat 
it that it was bread. In fact, as conser- 
vation continued, those who conscien- 
tiously practiced it found it better to do 
without bread entirely, and thus perform 
their patriotic duty, rather than insult 
and outrage their stomachs by consum- 
ing the substitute compounds and com- 
binations produced by the average home 
baker and the majority of the cooks who 
tried their inexperienced and unscientific 
hands at making substitute bread. 

The baker alone solved the difficulty 
in the production of a bread which fully 
complied with the requirements of the 
Food Administration and at the same time 
satisfied the consumer. His product, 
therefore, largely displaced that of the 
untrained and inéxperienced bread-mak- 
er, with the natural result of an increased 
demand. 

This disparity in appearance and flavor 
ceased to exist when the restrictions on 
the use of wheat flour were removed. In 
her anxiety to have bread made from 
pure wheat flour, the home baker re- 
sumed with intensified zeal her baking, 
and proud in her ability to again pro- 
duce an eatable loaf, she abandoned bak- 
ers’ bread, not fully realizing that it also 
was free of substitutes. 

This tendency is but temporary; bak- 
ers’ bread has its economic advantages, 
and with the high price of flour main- 
tained by the government guaranty of 
the wheat price, will soon reassert itself 
with a stronger force than ever before. 
The legitimate and fundamental quali- 
ties of cheapness, cleanliness and char- 
acter remain in its favor, and fully jus- 
tify the extehsion of its demand, which 
in time is certain to exceed even that of 
the substitute period. 

Mr. McDonald, referring to the sugges- 
tion that some substitutes in limited quan- 
tities are desirable in bread, says that it 
does not seem to him this is true unless 
the substitutes are improvers. He does 
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not think that. they are equal to good 
wheat flour, and believes that robbing 


the bread of its protein content by the | 


admixture of non-protein substitutes 
should be prohibited by law. He holds 
to the established fact that “generation 


after generation has not disturbed the: 


truth pertaining to wheat; it is the only 
article of food which contains all of the 
elements in proper portions to sustain 
life indefinitely without the aid of any- 
thing else.” 

A PROPER SPIRIT 

Many bakers found themselves pos- 
sessed of heavy supplies of substitutes 
when, overnight, the-Food Administration 
changed its rules regarding their use. 
They would much prefer to abandon them 
entirely, and various state food adminis- 
trators are making arrangements to take 
over such stocks as the bakers desire to 
get rid of, with the intention of assem- 
bling and shipping them to seaboard in 
carload lots. 

Realizing that the absorption of these 
surplus supplies by the food authorities 
is a difficult and expensive undertaking, 
bakers desire to relieve the situation as 
far as they can, and are therefore using 
up their substitutes as rapidly as possible. 

This shows the right feeling, and is 
commendable; it affords another instance 
of the willingness of the, baker to co- 
operate and perform his patriotic duty. 
After all, it is to the interest of every 
American citizen, as well as his clear 
duty, to save the government every dollar 
he can in paying the expenses of the war. 
By himself assimilating these stocks of 
substitutes and so disposing of them, the 
baker relieves his country of the cost of 
buying and shipping products which are 
difficult to handle. 

This course may not be easy; for a 
time it places the bread of the individual 
baker at a disadvantage, and the use of 
the remaining substitutes delays the pur- 
chase of a corresponding amount of 
wheat flour,. but these considerations 
should not have weight with the con- 
scientious American desirous of saving 
his government extra expense and trouble, 
who will prefer to do everything he pos- 
sibly can to get rid of his stock of sub- 
stitutes rather than ask the Food Admin- 
istration to take it over and pay for it. 
This is a continuation of the same good 
spirit in which the baking industry has 
met all demands and requirements made 
upon it by the country since it entered 
the war. : 

RESIST EVIL 

Much has been gained to the baking 
trade through supervision by the Food 
Administration; among other things the 
abandonment of various-sized loaves, dis- 
counts and premium schemes, and the very 
vicious and unsanitary custom of per- 
mitting the return of stale bread. The 
industry is in a much healthier state than 
it was before it was regulated in the 
interests of food conservation, and if 
it has the moral courage to hold what 
it has thus gained, the permanent ad- 
vantage will be immeasurably great. 

Bakers must not expect, huwever, that 
the government is going to protect them 
against themselves by the passage of na- 
tional laws prohibiting the old abuses 
brought about by competition. The less 
they depend upon legislation, and the 
more they depend upon themselves, the 
better off they will be. 

If they have a sufficient amount.of self- 
restraint and self-respect, they will never 
return to the old and demoralizing prac- 
tices of the pre-war period, which have 
been abandoned. The fact that a few 
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weak-minded bakers yield to pressure, 
and, fearful lest they should suffer in 
competition, give concessions which are 
unhealthy, should not have the slightest 


influence upon others who have the cour-- 


age to resist evil tendencies. The latter 
will ultimately secure the reward of ad- 
herence to sound business principles. 

This is a great opportunity for the 
baking industry to administer the death- 
blow to these old abuses, and to demon- 
strate its ability to stand alone without 
government help or support in resisting 
evil. It is a matter of individual firm- 
ness, which can, of course, be greatly en- 
couraged and strengthened by co-opera- 
tion such as that exhibited in the action of 
several local associations throughout the 
country, the members of which have 
pledged themselves to withstand all at- 
tempts to re-establish former selling 
methods after the regulations of the Food 
Administration have ceased. : 

President Ward’s appeal to the bak- 
ers to stand firm in opposition to these 
trade abuses is timely, and should meet 
with an unanimous response. The good 
book says, in effect: “Resist evil and it 
will flee from you.” In practice this is 
proved by ultimate results. Those who 
have the courage to do right prosper, while 
those who weakly yield to the temptation 
of unsound methods become demoralized 
and fail. p 

The return of stale bread, apart from 
the unprofitable and unsatisfactory na- 
ture of the transaction, is a wasteful, dis- 
gusting and unsanitary practice, and 
should not be tolerated. The traffic in 
bread has been immensely improved by 
its abandonment, and those who consent 
to its return are doing themselves and 
the cause of bakers’ bread infinite harm. 





SELF-RESPECTING BELGIUM 

Millers and bakers who, during the 
war, have contributed to Belgian relief 
will be interested in the following tele- 
gram from Mr. Edgar Rickard, acting 
chairman of the Committee for Relief. in 
Belgium: 

Wasuineton, Dec. 20, 1918. 
Wiuam C, Epoar, 
Minneapolis. 

Mr. Hoover has cabled that, together 
with Mr. Poland, director for Europe of 
the Commission for Relief in Belgium, 
a survey of the entire Belgian situation 
has been completed. It is a matter of 
great satisfaction to know that the work 
of the C. R. B. during the past four years 
in supplying general subsistence to the 
entire population and in granting finan- 
cial aid of various international character, 
together with the additional assistance 
rendered since the evacuation, has pre- 
vented actual starvation in Belgium. 

It can positively be stated that the 
whole population has passed through this 
ordeal without irreparable damage to 
the national health, except for certain 
classes where there has been under-nutri- 
tion and where tuberculosis has developed. 
The Belgians are now prepared to rem- 
- edy these conditions themselves. 

The most cheering factor in the con- 
dition of the population is the health of 
the two million Belgian children who 
have been the object of our utmost solic- 
itude during the past four years of oc- 
cupation. It can be said without reserve 
that the liealth of the children in Bel- 
gium today is perhaps even better than 
under normal conditions, as the result of 
special measures in feeding applied to 
them through your generosity. 

The Belgians have naturally been anx- 
ious that external charity should cease 
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the moment their own government and 
their private resources were restored and 
they themselves placed in a position to 
handle the situation. Mr. Hoover now 
informs us that this fortunate condition, 
for which we have long been working, 
has arrived, and the Belgians would be 
embarrassed by adding further to the 
obligations for which they are already 
deeply grateful. He assures us that all 
Belgian officials and heads of committees 
are in agreement that Belgium does not 
desire further charity from the world, ex- 
cept immediate supplies of second-hand 
clothing. 

In view of this direct and positive as- 
surance that no further benevolent finan- 
cial assistance is required, we desire to 
advise you that we cannot solicit further 
funds for Belgium. We propose to issue 
Mr. Hoover’s message to the press with- 
in the next few days, but are anxious that 
you should have this advice before the 
information is given to the public. We 
shall, of course, continue to ship food 
and clothing as heretofore purchased with 
funds provided by the Belgian and 
French governments. 

Enear Rickarp, 

Acting Chairman, Commission for Re- 
lief in Belgium. 

Since October, 1914, when Mr. Hoover 
organized the Commission for Relief in 
Belgium, the difficult work of keeping 
the noncombatant population of Belgium 
supplied with food and other necessaries 
has gone on uninterruptedly, despite ob- 
stacles which often appeared insurmount- 
able and threatened to bring the under- 
taking to a close, thereby leaving the 
Belgians absolutely destitute. 

Indefatigable in his determination to 
continue the beneficent efforts of the 
Commission for Relief in Belgium, Mr. 
Hoover always found a way to overcome 
these difficulties, and even during the 
time of his-arduous duties as Food Ad- 
ministrator he has never once relaxed in 
his interest in the Belgian population 
or his resolution to provide for its needs. 
Co-operating with him in this magnificent 
work were the members of the organi- 
zation which he created, and they followed 
his lead with the utmost confidence and 
devotion. 

This has been the most wonderfully 
successful benevolent movement in the 
world, 
been marvelous. It is most gratifying 
to it, and to all those who contributed 
to its success, that the end has been ac- 
complished in such a satisfactory man- 
ner as that reported by Mr. Hoover and 
set forth in Mr. Rickard’s telegram. 

A characteristic of Mr. Hoover is his 
ability to bring the things he undertakes 
to a definite conclusion; he will not pro- 
long extraneous and voluntary effort be- 
yond the actual necessities of the situa- 
tion, and his report indicates that, hav- 
ing accomplished its purpose, the Com- 
mission for Relief in Belgium will, as 
soon as possible, terminate its activities, 
the Belgians themselves being desirous 
of caring for their own people hence- 
forth. 

While the financial support of this 
great work has not for some years been 
entirely or even mainly dependent upon 
public charity, yet it has been the privi- 
lege of Americans to assist by their con- 
tributions, and, in the beginning, it was 
through them that the immediate needs 
of the population were supplied. It is, 
therefore, most gratifying for them to 
learn thus. authoritatively that the’ Bel- 
gians have come through the war in such 
satisfactory condition, and especially 


and its accomplishments have 


that the health of the two million Belgian 
children which was the especial object 
of their solicitude has been preserved. 

That Belgium is able so soon after the 
conclusion of hostilities to announce her 
ability fully to care for her own people 
hereafter, and, while profoundly appre- 
ciative of the help rendered them, to ask 
that they no longer be given outside as- 
sistance, is due to Mr. Hoover and that 
splendid American organization, the 
Commission for Relief in Belgium, which 
so adequately met the situation during 
the time when the Belgians were power- 
less to save themselves, owing to the Ger- 
man occupation of their country. 








DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Mills Backward About Quoting—Some In- 
quiry for First Clear—Unfilled Orders 
Still a Puzzling Question 

{Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 24,—Millers 
are still pursuing a waiting policy in con- 
nection with their trade following can- 
cellation of milling regulations. ere is 
considerable rg d for patent prices in 
connection with taking patent deliveries 
on unfilled orders for 100 ag cent goods, 
and in a general way mills are quotin 





patent at about 50c bbl over standard, 


flour. Few actual sales, however, have 
been reported up to today. A few mills 
report inquiry for first clear, and there is 
some indication that there may be a fair 
domestic market for this grade of flour, 
although it is recognized that this can 
by no means be enough to care for the 
output if mills qunevally return to making 
short patents. 

Wheat prices are very high, and hard 
wheat sold at a premium of 1l5c over the 
government basis today in Kansas. The 
snowstorm undoubtedly will seriously in- 
terfere with movement from the farms, 
and light deliveries are expected for at 
least a fortnight. 

R. E. Srerurne. 


Cuicaco, Int., Dec. 24.—It seéms like 
pre-war times to note the quotations com- 
ing in on various grades of flour. Some 
mills have even attempted to guess at 
what they should obtain for their second 
clears and low-grades. Many mills have 
withdrawn quotations, due to the problem 
as to millfeed prices and their desire to 
sell on a more steady basis. Mills in the 
Southwest seem to be more conservative 
as to their quotations, and a less number 
have offered from that territory than 
from the Northwest. 

Some spring wheat 95 per cent patents 
are offered here today as low as $10.10, 
bulk, including brokerage; others are 
$10.45@10.85, in sacks. Second clears are 

uoted at $7.60@7.90, and first clears at 

.50@9.75. There have been very few 
offers on first clears of grades under 95 
per cent patent from the Southwest, al- 
though 95’s range at $10.45@10.80, in 
sacks. 

C. H. Cuatren. 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 24.—A few mills 
are quoting prices on new grades of flour, 
but no business has been done. Special 
short spring patents, mill shipment, are 

uoted at $11.20@11.25, with standard at 

11. Hard winter patents range $11@ 
11.25. No quotations on soft winters. 
Millfeed nominal; spring bran is quoted 
at $51.50@52.50; sidlines, $54.50@ 
56.50; mixed feed, $60@61,—all in 100’s. 
Other feeds dull and unchangéd. 

Louis W. DePass. 


Puraperpnia, Pa., Dec. 24.—Flour 
dull and unsettled. Quotations, to ar- 
rive, per 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cotton 
sacks: winter 100 per cent, $10.25@10.50; 
Kansas 100 per cent, $10.50@10.75; 
spring 100 per cent, $10.50@10.75. But 
little demand for rye flour,-and market 
weaker. Quotations: $8.75@9 bbl, in 
sacks. * 





Samvuet S. Daniets, 





Secretary Husband reports a greatly 
increased interest in the Federation’s ac- 
tivities, and a gain in the membership 
during the last few weeks which has been 
very satisfactory, the number including 
many mills, and some that have a large 
capacity. 


. 


December 25, 1918 
THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 
* The attached table gives the flour output 


at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: J 
Dec. 22 Dec. 28 





Dec. 21 Dec. 14 1917 1916 
Minneapolis ....445,140 443,261 383,225 239,790 
oe. ea SEED «cides Siovr's 
Duluth-Superior ...... 26,760 22,915 11,720 
Milwaukee ..... 14,350 11,500 6,000 6,500 





Totals ....... 467,884 491,272 412,140 258,010 
Outside mills*..203,741 ...... 198,265 111,265 


ceeees 610,405 369,275 





Ag’gate sprg. .671,625 
St. Louis ...... 41,900 37,300 35,400 33,200 


St. Louist ..... 55,100 68,200 45,700 45,000 
Buffalo ........ 187,200 165,250 156,500 102,500 
Rochester ..... 10,100 11,500 ...... 11,100 
Chicago ....... 23,750 24,750 25,750 19,750 


Kansas City.... 66,300 64,800 77,500 66,600 
Kansas Cityt...318,063 307;289 276,400 241,265 


Omaha ........ 16,786 81,160 . 2.600) cvoees 
TORS pes occas 30,760 40,258 48,000 25,100 
Toledof ....... 65,013 85,068 74,590 68,935 
Nashville** ....111,739 101,996 101,945 84,390 
Portland, Oreg.. 36,076 36,076 23,695 ...... 
Seattle ........ 55,685 41,700 43,595 33,130 
Tacoma ....... 41,500 35,620 62,090 29,630 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week-. 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 


Dec. 22 Dec. 23 


Dec. 21 Dec. 14 1917 1916 
Minneapolis ...... 85 84 74 46 
St. PAG socsstacvss 80 93 ve eee 
Duluth-Superior .. .. 74 64 33 
Outside mills* .... 90 88 80 41 
Average spring.. 85 85 76 44 
* Milwaukee ......... 80 64 50 54 
OC, EGU .csviccee 83 74 70 81 
St. Keetis? =... 00s 71 75 59 75. 
SE Suon'd 60 nib $111 98 94 61 
Rochester ........ 54 62 oe 55 
CHIGRSO 6. 2s ceces 91 93 95 67 
Kansas City ...... 81 79 94 93 
Kansas Cityt ..... 79 77 94 89 
OMBBRS oéccscovees 69 88 . 
; Pere 64 84 100 62 
Toledof .......+6. 70 93 93 52 
Nashville** ....... 65 60 64 63 
Portland, Oreg..... 89 89 70 ve 
Seattle .......... $119 89 90 81 
TACOMA ..cccevsee 72 62 $1 61 
BOOS once ccciee 80 83 80 62 
Minnesota-Dakotas 85 85 76 44 
Other states ...... 80 79 81 67 


Flour output for week ending Dec. 21 at all 
above points shows a decrease of 3 per cent 
from week ending Dec. 14. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis ape Duluth, 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 

$Operating seven days per week. 





COLONEL MINER RETURNING 


President of Milling Company Received Dis- 
tinguished Service Cross for Gallantry in 
Action—Wound Caused Loss of Leg 


Curicaco, Inz., Dec. 23.—Word arrived 
today (Dec. 23). that Colonel Asher Miner 
sailed from Bordeaux, Dec, 18, on the 
steamer France, and is due in New York 
today (Dec. 23). Colonel Miner, who. is 
president and general manager of the 
Miner-Hillard Milling Co., Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., has been in active service. 

He has been awarded a Distinguished 
Service cross for bravery on the battle- 
field, on the recommendation of General 
Pershing. A copy of General Pershing’s 
cable, sent to Mrs. Miner, reads in part 
as follows: “Colonel Asher Miner, 109th 
F. A. For extraordinary heroism in ac- 
tion at Apremont, France, 4th Oct., 1918. 
One of the batteries of the regiment com- 
manded by this officer, assigned to an ad- 
vanced position in direct support of an 
infantry attack, was heavily shelled by 
the enemy while was going into action. 
It being necessary, therefore, to take an- 
other position, Colonel Miner went for- 
ward under a fire and person- 
ally supervised placing of the guns 
in the new position. Colonel Miner con- 
tinued his efforts until he received a se- 
vere wound, that later necessitated the 
amputation of his na 

An effort was made by Secretary Hus- 
band, of the Federation, to send a wire- 
less to Colonel Miner today so that it 
might reach him on the steamer France, 
but it was —- for such a message 
to be conveyed. 





C. H. CHaien. 
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NEARLY ALL MILLING RESTRICTIONS. REMOVED 


Food Administration Unexpectedly Cancels All Flour-Milling Regulations, Including Fair Price 
Schedules—General Food Administration Rules Remain—Mills Must Have Licenses— 
tinued—Food Administration Will Retain Supervi- 


Reports to Be Con 


On Friday, Dec. 20, without the slight- 
est previous warning, the Food Admin- 
istration issued the following announce- 
ment: 

“All Food Administration flour-milling 
regulations, including fair price sched- 
ules, are hereby canceled, effective imme- 
diately. The above does not cancel any 
general Food Administration regulations 
which may be still effective; neither is the 
handling of exports changed. 

“Mills are still required to have license 
in order to operate. ports as now being 
furnished by mills are to be continued.” 

This bulletin was thoroughly startling 
in its entire unexpectedness, and almost 
equally so in its vagueness. No one could 
be sure just what “general regulations” 
might “still be effective.” It was clear 
that mills could proceed to manufacture 
jan | kind of patént flour they chose, and 
sell it without regard to the “fair price” 
schedule; but it was by no means so clear 
what the attitude of the Food Adminis- 
tration would be toward the profits which 
in many cases were bound to result from 
the sudden rise in the price of feed. 


REGULATION OF PROFITS 

Replying to a telegram from The 
Northwestern Miller on this subject, 
George A. Zabriskie, speaking for the 
Food Administration, states that “prac- 
tically the lid is off with regard to profits, 
but Food Administration will retain 
supervisional ‘control to prevent profiteer- 
ing. Anything in excess of pre-war prof- 
its on flour and feed will be considered in 
the light of profiteering.” 

FEED PRICES FLY UP 

The immediate effect of the announce- 
ment was not clearly marked in the flour 
market, as millers were too uncertain re- 
garding conditions to make any whole- 
sale changes; but it was. pronounced and 
instantaneous in the matter of feed. For 
a long time all wheat feeds had been arti- 
ficially held far below their true value in 
relation to other feedingstuffs; and as 
soon as it was known that the restrictions 
had been removed, the wheat feeds 
jumped in price $12@30 per ton. The 
following table shows the increase in Min- 
neapolis, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib sacks: 


Dec. 17 Dec. 24 
pe eer $28.32@28.40 $44.00@45.00 
Standard mid- 

dlings ..... 30.08@30.24 46.00@47.00 
Flour mid- 

eee @29,81 52.00@53.00 
Red dog (140- 


Ib sacks)... 29.79@30.08 58.00@59.00 


A similar rise, though not everywhere 
by any means as great, was reported from 
every other important feed market. That 
such a rise resulted, in many cases, in 
pe! large profits goes without saying; 
and it is on this point that the attitu 
of the Food Administration remains most 
problematic. 





Food Administration Goes On 

Wasurnoton, D. C., Dec. 21.—Partial 
demobilization of the Food Administra- 
tion, and the withdrawal of many of its 
rules and regulations, have given the im- 
pression in some quarters that all its ac- 
tivities have ceased or are shortly to 
cease, This is not the case. The act 
imposes certain obligations, which con- 
tinue until presiden 
leases the Food Administration from the 
terms of the act, and sr: ogee f the obli- 
gation to curb profiteering and specula- 
tion in licensed food pfoducts. This func- 
tion must continue to be performed, and 
there is no intention of relaxing in this 
direction. 


“Tt has been possible, now that peace 
is assured, to cancel many rements 
for reports and many of the details of the 
regulations,” the Food Administration 
states, “but the profit margins and rules 
have been for the most part retained, and 
will be enforced by revocation of licenses 
and other appropriate ties. 


“It is expect 


that Pig Ee song 
from time to time to remove cert com- 


proclamation re-- 





sion to Prevent Profiteering 


modities from the license list, but this will 
be limited to commodities which do not 
seem likely to be subject to possibility of 
speculation and profiteering. 

Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 





Southwestern Millers’ Views 

Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 21.—While 
there is naturally a general feeling of re- 
lief among millers of the Southwest in 
the knowledge that the restrictions im- 
posed upon flour-milling since September, 
1917, are at last at an end, there is far 
from unanimity of approval of the ap- 
parently wholly unwarranted suddenness 
of the announcement. This arises from 
the feeling that the milling industry, hav- 
ing interests only second to that of the 
public in the question of restoring old 
methods, had certain title to some voice 
in the matter of the time and manner 
of removing restrictions. 

Instead of this, a period of gossip and 
rumor to the effect that an end of regula- 
tions was about to come was followed by 
a period of more or less explicit denials. 
Then, out of a clear sky and “effective at 
once,” came the order, with its immediate 
and pronounced effect upon the miller’s 
whole scheme of business as well as upon 
the value of his stocks of wheat, flour 
and feed and his unfilled contracts. 

To complete the confusion created by 
the issuance of the order unannounced 
and in terms of “at once,” the miller finds 
himself likely to take heavy losses on 
some parts of his product while pro- 
hibited by “profiteering” provisions of 
the food control law from recovering 
through the natural enhancement in prices 
of the other parts. 

No doubt, to a considerable extent and 
averaged among all millers, these things 
will balance and adjust themselves; but 
there is a pronounced feeling that millin 
restrictions might well have rel 
gradually and with certain forewarning, 
rather than in the sensational manner 
7s by those in control. 

e thing, however, is done, and it can- 
not he denied that the feeling of relief 
is, on the whole, rather stronger than that 
of resentment over the time and manner 
of its accomplishment. 

AWAITING THE OUTCRY 

Meanwhile, millers are now preparing 
themselves for fresh outbursts of public 
indignation at their “putting the prices 
up” as millfeed values advance to their 
pei te! supply and demand position. The 
earliest newspaper statements suggest the 
prospect of immediate price advances, 
now that government restriction is re- 
moved, and all of the pins are at the mo- 
ment well set to accuse millers of full 

ibility for the immediate upward 
bound in the newly released offal prices. 
R. E. Srerxre. 





Wants Better Cost Accounting 

Wasurineton, D. C., Dec. 21.—Commis- 
sioner William B. Colver, of the Federal 
Trade Commission, in a public state- 
ment just issued, in which he reviews the 
cost investigations conducted by the com- 
mission during the war, urges the neces- 
sity of more general adoption of stand- 
= ized systems of accounting and cost- 

i 


Aervting to this report, it is esti- 
mated that, in its work for various gov- 
ernment agencies, the Federal Trade 
Commission obtained cost and production 
figures of upwards of 10,000 companies in 
scores of important industries and many 
minor ones, which had an approximate 
aggregate investment of $20,000,000,000, 
an commodities: at affected by 
the cost-findings represented annual sale 
values of at least $80,000,000,000. 

These cost studies demonstrated fre- 
quent and great deficiencies in the ac- 
counting methods employed, and especial- 
ly in cost-accounting methods. In some 
of the oldest and greatest industries there 
was not even an attempt at that deter- 
mination of unit costs and profits by 


products which is essential, generally, to 
the safe-conduct of industry. 

It is evident that where such cost-ac- 
counting is not established it should be 
introduced and where it is defective it 
should be reformed. Inventories should 
be carefully kept; labor and material 
used should be accounted for as used; in- 
direct and overhead charges should be 
fairly allocated, and te ed allowance 
made for depletion and depreciation of 
resources and plants. 

On the other hand, capital charges for 
construction should not mingled with 
operating or production expense, nor 
should there be introduced items of actual 
or imputed gutso, such as income and 
profit taxes, depletion or appreciation of 
plant investments, or interest on capital 
owned. : 
Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





NO BUYING FOR SHIPMENT 


Grain Corporation Bought No Flour Last 
Week—Large Purchases and Heavy 
Arrivals Are Reasons 


New York, N. Y., Dec. 21.—For the 
first time since buying by the Grain Cor- 
poration began, it purchased no flour this 
week, but the heavily decreased purchases 
of the previous week had prepared the 
trade for this, and it occasioned no sur- 
prise. p 

There was no definite notice given to 
the trade until Thursday noon, when the 
flour department of the Grain Corpora- 
tion issued a circular to the effect that no 
offers would be accepted for the week, be- 
cause of heavy arrivals at seaboard, large 
purchases in November for December 
shipment, and delayed advices from 
abroad in regard to flour requirements. 

However, millers are requested as usual 
to make offers on the regular buying days, 
which in the case of the next two are to 
be subject to acceptance up to Dec. 27 
and Jan. 3, respectively, due to the in- 
tervening holidays. 





W. QuackKENBUSH. 





NEW MILLING ORGANIZATION 


Company Incorporated in New York With 
Capital of $1,000,000 to Construct, Pur- 
hase and Operate Mills 


New York, N. Y., Dec. 21.—On Wed- 
nesday, Dec. 18, the American Flour Cor- 
poration was incorporated by prominent 
capitalists for $1,000,000, to construct, 
purchase and operate flour mills. The 
concern will also distribute the output 
of well-known mills that have no New 
York office, in both export and domestic 
markets. 

- J. R. Bruce is president, F. B. Newell 
first vice-president and general manager, 
and H. M. Tapley second vice-president. 
Mr. Newell was for 15 years general ex- 
port agent of the Washburn-Crosby Co., 
and has a wide acquaintance in for- 
eign markets, so there seems to be little 
doubt that the company will be very suc- 
cessful in its new enterprise. Mr. Newell 
has recently —— a membership on 


the Produce ——" ° 
. QUACKENBUSH. 


Sales Contract Differentials 


Cuicaco, I11., ‘Dec. 23.—Secretary 
Husband, of the Federation, today issued 
a special bulletin to members with re- 
ga to uniform sales contract package 

ifferentials, which reads as follows: 
“The cancellation of Food Administra- 
tion flour-milling regulations naturally 
su that the Federation shall take 
the initiative in the adoption of a uniform 
sales contract, package differentials, etc. 
The Federation committee appointed for 
this work will meet during this week, and 
in the meantime it is urged that millers 
continue the use of the Food Adminis- 








‘tration uniform sales contract apd the 


Food Administration package differen- 
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tials and basis until the Federation com- 
mittee meets and considers these matters 
and makes rect dati 


tions, 


C. H. Cmanien. 


MILLING-IN-TRANSIT PLAN 


R of Changes Lead to Statement of 
Situation by Representatives of Grain 
and Milling Trades 


In view of the many rumors current 
regarding proposed changes in milling-in- 
transit rules, the following letter has been 
sent to C. J. Brister, chairman of the Cen- 
tral Territory freight committee, point- 
ing out the disastrous effects which the 
proposed changes might have. The letter 
is signed jointly by Henry L. Goemann, 
chairman of the transportation committee 
of the Grain Dealers’ National Associa- 
tion, and E. S. Wagner, chairman of the 
transportation committee of the Millers’ 
National Federation. 

The complete text of, the letter is as 
follows: 

Pursuant to your verbal request made 
yesterday, we submit a brief summary of 
the arguments advanced in support of 
our contention that the Railroad Admin- 
istration should not make any change in 
the present milling-in-transit and transit 
arrangements. 

Our present understanding is that the 
proposed changes are being considered 
under four general heads, as follows: 

1. Universal transit. Outbound ship- 
ments from a transit “point to be allowed 
to move via any road regardless of the line 
handling the inbound or raw material to 
the transit point, but confined to direct 
routes or so limited as to avoid circuitous 
routes or unduly out of route transporta- 
tion. 

2. Joint rates. Necessity of establish- 
ing additional joint rates or routes to per- 
mit of operation of “universal transit.” 

3. Ewisting transit. To be canceled or 
restricted wx Met now involving circuitous 
routes and back hauls, or publication of a 
proper charge for such additional service. 

4. Transit charge. To provide a charge 
for transit service. 














As chairmen of the transportation com- 


mittees of our respective organizations, 
we have conferred with numbers of men 
engaged in the grain and milling indus- 
tries in regard to the rumored proposed 
changes in transit and milling-in-transit 
arrangements, and we desire to go on 
record on behalf of our organizations as 
opposed to any changes in the present 
arrangements; aside from what we con- 
sider an unwise disturbance of existing 
conditions at this time, we submit that a 
subject as broad in its scope and with as 
many ramifications as transit might well 
be deferred until a definite understanding 
is reached as to the final outcome of the 
present debatable question regarding the 
ultimate ownership or control of the car- 
riers. 

The milling interest is the third largest 
industry in the United States. To in any 
way disturb the existing transit arrange- 
ments will materially affect this business. 
The industry has been built up to its pres- 
ent state by reason of transit. Under 
transit, all mills, so to speak, operate on 
a basis of equality. Without it, markets 
are disturbed, values affected, and with 
a restricted outlet for grain, the producers 
of such grain will be vitally affected from 
a value standpoint through limitation of 
markets. 

The subject warrants the most thor- 
ough and careful study to determine the 
results of any change at all, and to our 
minds it is one which should receive your 
thoughtful consideration and investiga- 
tion. The dealers in and millers of grain 
are vitally interested in this subject, as 
well as the farmers and producers. It is 
our contention that —-. should be 
done which will in any way affect the free 
and steady movement of grain as it now 
exists. 

(Continued on page 1138.) 





Heavy Snowfall in Kansas 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Dec. 24.—(Special 
Telegram)—Snow ranging in depth from 
6 to 18 inches lies over practically all 
of Kansas. In the eastern part it is bad- 
ly drifted, but practically all fields are 
well covered and protected against the 
possibility of a cold. snap. Wheat condi- 
tions everywhere are ideal. 

R. E. Srerura. 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
increased 1,880 bbls. The mills made 


(week ending Dec. 21) 445,140 bbls, - 


against 383,225 in 1917, 239,790 in 1916, 
and 389,135 in 1915. 


* x 


With the abandonment of the Food 
Administration regulations pertaining to 
milling, the flour market has been in a 
demoralized condition. Minneapolis and 
northwestern millers hailed with delight 
the announcement, but for the last two 
or three days have been all at sea and 
have practically withdrawn all quotations. 
They are awaiting developments, realiz- 
ing that they are passing through a period 
of readjustment. They say it will prob- 
ably take another week before all the 
problems have been -smoothed out and 
there is clear sailing. 

Some millers are inclined to get back 
to the pre-war grades as quickly as pos- 
sible, while others are attempting to turn 
out only a standard patent and one grade 
of clear flour. They are all figuring the 
market from every angle imaginable, but 
as yet have not arrived at any definite 
standard. The question with many is, 
What will they do with the second clear, 
since direct exporting is impossible? Some 
are inclined to believe that restrictions 
will be removed very shortly, and that 
they can do direct exporting once more. 

One of the large Minneapolis mills is 
arranging with its customers to cancel 
orders booked for standard 100 per cent 
wheat flour, and re-book the same for its 
standard patent at 25c bbl advance. 

Mills generally are quoting standard 
patent at $10.26@10.55 bbl, in 98-lb cot- 
ton sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis; first clear 
at $9@9.10; second clear at around $7.75, 
in jutes, Minneapolis. It is understood 
that some standard patent and first clear 
have already been sold at the minimum 
quotations. Buyers, like mills, however, 
are inclined to hold off until present 
stocks are absorbed or something more 
definite is known as to what the trading 
basis will be. 

* * 

The millfeed market has been very ac- 
tive in the last two or three days, since 
the nmr | regulations -were repealed. 
Immediately after the announcement was 
made, prices jumped $14@28 ton, and 
since then have advanced $2@8 ton more. 
The advance was made arbitrarily by one 
mill, but the basis arrived at apparently 
was in line with the other feeds and 
was dictated by supply and demand. Mills 
have little or no feed to sell, but what 
little surplus they had they have been 
able to sell at the full advance. Jobbers 
are eager to get supplies, and apparently 
are willing to pay the prices asked. 

While it is understood that only the 
rules applying to milling have been with- 
drawn and that the general rules of the 
Food Administration are still in effect, 
the trade is inclined to go ahead and ask 
as much as it can get for wheat feeds, 
regardless of the ruling applying to rea- 
sonable profits only. In consequence, the 
trade has been turned upside down and 
some are apparently making abnormal 
profits based on what feed was quoted at 
nominally a week ago. 

Mills = bran at $43@44 ton; stand- 
ard middlings, $46; flour middlings, $51@ 
52; red dog, $57@58,—in 100-lb sacks, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. They claim that job- 
bers are bidding these prices to $1 ton 


higher, and that they have little or none 


to sell. Substitute feeds, for the time be- 
ing, are forgotten. 
OUTPUT OF FLOUR SUBSTITUTES 
Rye flour, barley flour, corn flour, oat 
flour and rice flour made during the week 
ending Dec. 21, 1918, as reported by 2 





Minneapolis and 2 interior mills in 
barrels: 

Rye Barley Corn 

Minneapolis .........+. \* | Se. eee 

po” Ss er pe) Beers 50 

POCA ocvccvcccvaes 9,200 i... 60 


During the week ending Dec. 14, 2 Min- 
neapolis and 10 interior mills made the 
following amounts: 











Rye Barley Corn 

Minneapolis .......... 3,900 10,795 4,220 
TRCOPIOF « cccsevvesions 6,820 3,465 855 
DORN Sidinde cvccssas 10,720 14,260 5,075 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
Special reports of 44 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 39,525 bbls, show that in the 
week ending Dec. 21 they made 212,135 
bbls of flour, against 200,755. 

Sixty-three “outside” mills last week 
shipped 27,255 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against 1,350 in 1917. 

MINNEAPOLIS MILLIS IN OPERATION 

Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 18 were in operation Dec. 24: 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill, 

Clarx Milling Co.’s mill. 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
B, C and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Palisade mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, E and F 
mi resee}i-Miller Milling Co,’s mill, ' 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 

LINSEED OIL CAKE AND MEAL 

Linseed oil meal, which has been held 
nominally at $56 ton, Minneapolis, has 
strengthened in Sympathy with the ad- 
vance in millfeed. Some Minneapolis oil 
mills have withdrawn quotations entirely, 
although it is claimed that meal made by 
eastern mills is selling in this territory at 
$66 ton, delivered. Some of the trade 
figures that meal is worth at least $5@10 
ton more. 

It is understood that something like 
20,000 tons of linseed oil cake have already 
been contracted for by American mills 
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for export, the sales having been made to 
the British government. 

A partial lifting of the embargo on 
flaxseed from the Argentine is reported. 
Permits have been granted to import 
20,000 tons of linseed for December, and 
15,000 tons for January shipment. Be- 
yond this no permits have been issued. 


MARSHALL MILLING CO, 


The Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co. is 
justly proud of its enlarged plant. Dur- 
ing the past year it has made many 
changes in it. The wheat mill was en- 
larged and the capacity increased from 
1,200 to 2,200 bbls daily. Another unit 
was built to accommodate an 800-bbl corn 
flour and corn meal mill. The storage ca- 
pacity was increased to approximately 
400,000 bus by the addition of 10 concrete 
tanks. 

A number of changes were also made 
to the boiler and engine rooms in order 
to give the necessary added power re- 
quirements, and the eae facilities 
were enlarged to facilitate loading and 
unloading. It is now possible to unload 
12 cars of grain and load out 20 cars of 
products without switching. 

Altogether the plant is one of the best 
of its size in the’ state, and is one of the 
substantial country milling establishments 
in Minnesota. Franklin Edwards is sec- 
retary and manager of the company. 

MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


For the week ended Saturday, Dec. 21, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
Minneapolis..... 4,545 2,122 1,691 5,588 2,135 
Duluth......... 4,076 *581 675 2,567 617 


TOCA. 6 ccees 


8,621 2,703 2,366 8,155 2,652 
Duluth, B’G’A. 6. ove. evade 


72 200 14 


Totals ......-. 8,621 2,703 2,438 8,355 2,666 
*Includes Canadian. 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 

Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 

Duluth from Sept. 1, 1918, to Dec. 21, 

1918, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 





1918 1917 1916 1915 

Minneapolis .. 63,187 43,797 54,601 90,980 
Duluth ....... 72,754 *15,442 17,203 78,290 
Totals ...... 135,941 59,239 71,804 169,270 


2,267 3,232 


Duluth, b’d’d.. 
Totals ...... 135,941 
*Includes Canadian. 
Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 

Duluth on Dec. 21, in bushels (000’s omit- 

ted) were: 





59,239 74,071 172,502 

















1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 

Minneapolis 22,110 424 12,586 10,356 18,034 
Duluth.... 11,756 *748 6,033 6,273 9,099 
Totals... 33,866 1,172 17,619 16,629 27,133 
Duluth, b’d’d .... eee 950 210 62 
Totals... 33,866 1,172 18,569 16,839 27,195 


*Includes Canadian. 
WAR LABOR BOARD HEARING 
The War Labor Board did not get 
around to hear the complaints of mill 
operatives at Minneapolis for an increase 
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in wages. There were several long- 
drawn-out cases under consideration all 
last week. The board took a recess at the 
close of the week until Dec. 27, at which 
time it is expected the mill case will 
come up. 

The demands of the employees of 10 
of the terminal elevators here were con- 
sidered. The grain shovelers are paid 50c 
per hour; millwrights, 6214c; house weigh- 
ers, 57@60c; foremen, 56c; firemen, 50c; 
engineers, 6214,c; watchmen, 271, ¢; oilers, 
50c. All work eight hours with the excep- 
tion of the watchmen, who work 12 hours. 
The employees. ask 55c for shovelers, 
72¥%c for millwrights, 6214c for house 
weighers, 65c for foremen, 561,c for fire- 
men and oilers, 621,c for engineers, 50c 
for watchmen, 55c for car coopers, and 
50c for door pullers. 


CHANGES IN RYE-MILLING 

With the lifting of Food Administra- 
tion restrictions in regard to flour-milling, 
rye millers inquired of Washington as to 
how the changes would affect them. Re- 
sponses show that among the rules re- 
pealed are: restriction of supplies to. 60 
days’ requirements; requiring shipments 
to be made within 60 days’ time; limiting 
the grades of productions to certain ex- 
tractions; uniform packages and package 
differentials; minimum carload weights, 
60,000 Ibs. 

In short, any grade in any package can 
now be furnished. Practically the only 
important restriction now is the limiting 
of milling profits. 

TERMINAL ELEVATOR FOR SIOUX CITY 

A company with a capitalization of $2,- 
000,000 is being organized at Sioux City, 
Iowa, to build and operate a 1,000,000-bu 
elevator. M. King, president of the King 
Elevator Co., it is understood, will be 
president of the company. T. A. Black, 
vice-president of the Security National 
Bank of Sioux City, has resigned his posi- 
tion to take an active interest in the new 
company. 

HEAVY WHEAT SHIPMENTS 

The Grain Corporation this week has 
been making heavy wheat shipments from 
Minneapolis. As announced last week, it 
is shipping 2,500,000 bus of stored wheat 
to the seaboard for export. This wheat 
has been going out of here in solid trains, 
and almost the entire quantity has been 
moved, 

LOAD CARS TO CAPACITY 

The Railroad Administration offices at 
Minneapolis announced that millers would 
do well to load all cars received by them 
to maximum capacity. Following the an- 
nouncement that minimum _ carload 
weights had been reduced to the inter- 
state basis of 40,000 lbs, many country 
mills started to use this as their maxi- 
mum. City mills, however, are said to 
be co-operating and sticking to maximum 
loading. 
(Continued on page 1136.) 





Enlarged Plant of the Marshall (Minn.) Milling Co. 
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MILLS RESUME MAKING PATENT 


A considerable number of mills in the 
Southwest already are making “short” 
patent flours for their established brand 
trade. As in other matters connected with 
unregulated milling, there is some dif- 
ference of view on this point, and a con- 
siderable number of large concerns will 
make haste slowly in cutting up their 
mill streams. All of them desire to re- 
sume making patents as quickly as pos- 
sible, but are deterred by. the uncertain 
situation in clears. 

Should the Food Administration come 
into the market for second grades, the 
manufacture of patents would be facili- 
tated and would quickly become general; 
but unless this outlet is made available, 
clears are likely to find no sale of mo- 
ment, and millers will be prevented from 
resuming normal milling methods. 

There are early indications that many 
ph es having 100 per cent flour bought 
will request delivery of patents on their 
contracts at a price difference. Just 
what this difference should be cannot, 
however, yet be determined. Millers un- 
doubtedly will want to make. full allow- 
ance for the probability of realizing very 
low returns from clear; so far, 50c over 
100 per cent goods seems to be an ac- 
cepted figure. 





THE MILLING SITUATION 


Millers will do apap nothing in 
the trade until they are able more def- 
initely to determine the effect of the 
cancellation of milling regulations. In 
some cases they are quoting patent flours 
at 50c.over the price long current on 100 
per cent goods, but are Setag this tenta- 
tively and only where customers insist 
upon prices. 

Prices, as a whole, are almost undeter- 
mined. In a general way, and assuming 
that there may be something like a normal 
outlet for clear flours, the following 
schedule represents approximately the 
og quoted <* number of larger mills 

ere, all prices being based bulk, Missouri 
River: first patent, $9.75@9.80; 100 per 
cent, $9.20@9.25; first clear, $8.70; second 
clear, $7; low-grade, $6. 

Millfeed prices are chaotic; but appear 
to have advanced $12@18 per ton. Based 
on the views of millers here, the market 
is represented by the following quota- 
tions, basis sacked, Missouri River, per 
ton: bran, $45; brown shorts, $50; white 
shorts, $70. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

The output of Kansas Citv mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 81,400 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
This week .......+sese0+% _-» 66,300 81 
Last week ....ceecseeeseees 64,800 79 
VOGP G@BO cnccsossccvcsvece 77,500 94 
TWO Years AGO ...eeeeseeee 66,600 93 


The output. of Omaha (Neb.) mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, was 
16,786 bbls this week, representing 69 
per cent of activity, compared with 21,- 
150 bbls, or 88 per cent of activity, last 
week. 

SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

The output of 76 mills in Nebraska, 
Oklahoma, Missouri and Kansas, outside 
of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 400,750 318,063 79 
Last week ....... 397,470 307,289 77 
Year ago ........ 290,520 276,401 91 
Two years ago... 282,720 241,267 89 


“. 
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Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 35,526 bbls this week, 45,382 last 
week, 4,960 a year ago and 13,008 two 
years ago. 5 

Of the mills reporting, 22 reported 
domestic business good, 22 fair, and 19 
slow and quiet. 

“GUARANTEED” PRICE BEFORE JULY? 

It is currently reported here that heads 
of the Food Administration Grain Cor- 
poration are by no means certain that gov- 
ernment agencies may not be called upon 
to “make good” under the guaranteed 
wheat price pledge to growers during the 
present crop year. Until recently it has 
been generally assumed that actual de- 
mand would insure a value for this year’s 
crop at the full measure of the guaran- 


t price. 
The present reasonably circumstantial 
story denies the certainty of this, and 


suggests that the burden of the surplus 
from the current crop may prove too 
great for the price structure and thus 
force the government to make the grow- 
er’s market and find an outlet for the 
wheat at a loss. 

Some men in the trade are inclined to 
the belief that the freeing of milling from 
restrictions is in a measure connected 
with the marketing of growers’ reserves 
and terminal market stocks at, at least, 
the guaranteed price. 


MISSOURI'S BIG WHEAT ACREAGE 


According to the Missouri state board 
of agriculture, the acreage sown to wheat 
in this state is 4,243,000, an increase of 
1,123,000 acres over last year’s sowing, or 
nearly 36 per cent. The present condi- 
tion of the wheat is 102, the highest ever 
reported. Based on present prospects, 
the state could raise a crop of 85,000,000 
bus. : 

NOTES 

B. B. Sheffield, of Minneapolis, is spend- 
ing several days at Excelsior Springs, 
Mo. 


L. E. Moses, president of the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, is in Wash- 
ington. 

Robert R. Clark, president of the Aunt 
Jemima Mills Co., St. Joseph Mo., re- 
turned Saturday from the East. 

Raymond F. Kilthau, New England 
representative of the Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, is visiting the company’s of- 
fices here. 

Ralph C. Sowden, recently elected pres- 
ident of the New Era Milling Co., Arkan- 
sas City, Kansas, succeeding the late An- 
drew J. Hunt, spent a part of the week 
visiting the trade here. e 

Charles R. Decker, of the Milwaukee 

Wis.) Bag Co., long representative of 
that company in the Southwest, spent sev- 
eral days of the week visiting old trade 
and personal friends in Kansas City. 

Charles L. Roos, secretary and sales- 
manager of the Hunter Milling Co., Well- 
ington, Kansas, was in Kansas City this 
week, and returned home with Mrs. Roos, 
who has been at Battle Creek for three 
weeks. 

Rudolph A. Goerz, president of the 
Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, 
is visiting in town, following his recove 
from a severe attack of influenza wit 
which he celebrated the starting of his 
company’s new mill two weeks ago. 

Jasper Brewer, who recently resigned 
as manager of Tyler & Co., Junction City, 
Kansas, will leave this week for a visit 
in the Northwest before going on to New 
York, where he will enter the flour trade 
as representative of a number of western 
mills. 

Harry Bres 
Co., Boston an 


, of the Seaboard Flour 
Kansas City, and owner 


of the Atchison (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., 
who has been in Kansas City for a fort- 
night, left Friday to spend the holidays 


at his home, after which he will return 
here for an indefinite stay. 

The mill at St. J h, Mo., long op- 
erated as the R. H.. Faucett Mill Co., 
but run under lease as a corn mill by the 
Washburn-Crosby Co. during the period 
of demand for flour substitutes, has been 
closed. The Washburn-Crosby Co., it is 
stated, will dispose of the property. 

August J. Bulte, vice-president of the 
Larabee Flour Mills ration, re- 
turned from a visit to eastern markets, 
says that, while the trade appears to be 
well supplied with flour, he regards the 
general prospect as promising, with rea- 
sonable assurances of renewed buying 
after the holidays. 

It is currently stated that the plant 
and business of the Lindsborg (Kansas) 
Milling & Elevator Co. may be sold b 
its present owners, following the deat 
of H. W. Johantgen, its president, three 
weeks ago. Mr. Johantgen’s wife also 
passed away within a week following the 
death of her husband. 


WICHITA 


Milling conditions are much disturbed, 
due to the announcement of cancellation 
of all milling regulations. Most millers 
are disposed to be rather inactive, pend- 
ing the full development of new condi- 
tions. ¢ 

Texas mills have been a factor in the 
wheat market the past week, but the 
larger part of the small current move- 
ment has been bought by home mills. 

Condition of the growing wheat over 
a large acreage is generally very good. 
Just now there are scattering reports of 
the Hessian fly in certain localities, most 
of them east of a line through Wichita. 
So far as heard, no real damage has yet 
been done. 








CORN: SHIPMENTS OVERSEAS 


Government Conducts Tests to Discover Keep- 
ing Qualities—Many Shipments 
Show Deterioration 


That a considerable percentage of the 
corn exported to Europe previous to the 
world-war arrived in poor condition, as a 
result of the voyage, has been learned in 
investigations made by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. These inves- 
tigations are described in detail in a bul- 
letin about to be issued by the depart- 
ment. During the latter stages of the war 
the authorities who had control of the 
shipping of large amounts of corn to 
Europe took steps to insure that only such 
corn as would safely stand any voyage 
should be exported. Some of the require- 
ments imposed were more strict than ap- 
pear to be necessary under normal condi- 
tions, and since such normal conditions 
will again obtain after the close of tne 
war, the information presented in this bul- 
letin will be of interest to the export trade. 

The carrying qualities of export corn 
during shipment to Europe depend for the 
most part on the moisture content and the 
quality and condition of the corn as load- 
ed, the length of the voyage, the season 
of the year during which shipped, weather 
conditions during the voyage, and the po- 
sition of stowage of corn in the vessel. 
In order to determine the influence of 
each of these factors under varying condi- 
tions, eight representative cargoes of corn 
were accompanied from the United States 
to various European ports by representa- 
tives of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, and one additional cargo was 
thoroughly sampled at the time of loading 
in America and again at the time of dis- 
charge in Europe. 


HOW OBSERVATIONS WERE MADE 


In the investigations covering the car- 
goes which were accompanied to Europe, 
observations and temperature tests of the 
corn were made daily from’ the time the 
corn was put into the vessels until it was 
discharged in Europe. The temperature 
tests were made with electrical resistance 
thermometers, which were placed at vari- 
ous definite positions in the corn during 
the loading of these cargoes. The ther- 
mometers were extended by leads to the 
deck of tlie ship and connected with a 
temperature indicator, and the tempera- 
ture of the corn in the various positions 
of stowage was recorded each day during 
the voyage, when the weather permitted. 

As the thermometers were being placed 
in the corn, three-quart samples of the 
grain were taken from the corn surround- 
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ing each thermometer, with which to de- 
termine the changes in the quality and 
condition of the corn during the voyage. 
The corn in the several ves 
siderably in quality.and condition. Like- 
wise, a large proportion of the corn be- 
came hot and damaged while it was in 
the vessels. The records show that the 
carrying qualities of the corn during the 


time it was in the vessel were influenced _ 


to a great extent by each of the factors 
mentioned. 


MOISTURE FACTOR IMPORTANT 

The moisture content of corn is the pri- 
mary factor determining whether it will 
stand an ocean voyage without deteriora- 
tion. Corn in which the moisture content 
is sufficiently low will carry safely under 
ordinary conditions of ocean transit for 
any reasonable length of time, during any 
season of the year, no matter where it is 
stowed in the vessel, while corn containing 
a high moisture content is constantly in 
danger of heating at any time, owing to 
a variety of contributing causes. 

Thoroughly air-dried corn contains 
from about 12 to 15 per cent of moisture. 
Such corn may be shipped for export at 
any time, under ordinary conditions, with 
little or no danger of heating in transit. 
This is also practically true of corn con- 
taining up to 14 per cent of moisture, pro- 
vided fermentation has not started. The 
fact that certain lots of corn contain 
higher percentages of moisture does not 
necessarily mean that they will not stand 
an ocean voyage safely. The corn may 
be perfectly sound, the voyage may be 
short, the air temperature at the time of 
loading and during the voyage may be 
low, no disturbing influence such as heat 
radiating from the ship’s boilers and en- 
gine room and shaft tunnels may be en- 
countered, and the corn therefore kept 
practically in cold storage. 

Under such conditions corn with a rela- 
tively high moisture content may some- 
times be safely carried; yet such corn, 
when landed upon the quays in Europe in 
a perfectly cool condition may, upon being 
exposed to warm atmospheric conditions, 
often become out of condition in a short 
time, becoming hot and unfit for reship- 
ment. When corn goes out of condition, 


the effect of its relative moisture content. 


immediately becomes evident. 

Corn with a low moisture content re- 
quires a much longer time to reach the 
stage designated as “hot,” or to become 
discolored or damaged by the process of 
heating, than corn with a high moisture 
content, while corn with a high moisture 
content will heat, become discolored, and 
lose weight by evaporation quickly.. The 
processes of deterioration are accelerated 
with each additional per cent of moisture 
much more rapidly than the proportionate 
increase in the moisture content. 


DRY CORN STANDS LONG VOYAGE 


It appears from the investigations that, 
if corn is sound and dry when loaded into 
the ship, the length of the voyage has little 
or no effect upon its condition; but if it 
has a high moisture content when loaded, 
and if it is stowed in such a way as to be 
subjected to heat from the inside of the 
ship, or is shipped during the warm sea- 
son of the year and is subjected to con- 
siderable heat from the outside tempera- 
ture, the length of the voyage is a very 
important factor, especially if the heating 
begins early in the voyage, in which case 
the heat is gradually diffused with each 
succeeding day and a higher temperature 
is developed in the corn already hot. Thus 
with each succeeding day more of the 
sound corn begins to heat, and the corn 
already heating becomes more severely 
damaged. 

In making export shipments of corn, the 
quality, condition, and temperature of the 
corn can be determined before the grain 
is delivered on board the vessel. The sea- 
son of the year in which the corn is to 
be shipped, the stowage of the corn in the 
vessel, and the approximate length of the 
voyage are also known, or the information 
can be obtained before shipping. 

It is believed that when the quality and 
condition of the corn and the shipping 
conditions are approximately the same as 
those given for the nine cargoes accom- 
panied by observers from the United 
States Department of Agriculture, it may 
reasonably be expected that the results, 
with reference to the quality and condition 
of the corn on its being discharged at the 
ports of Europe, will also be the same as 
those given for these shipments. 
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The output of wheat flour by the Chi- 
cago mills for the week ending Dec. 21 
was estimated at 23,750 bbls, or 91 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 24,750, 
or 93 per cent, last week, 25,750, or 95 
per cent, in 1917, and 19,750, or 67 per 
cent, in 1916. 

The news received from Washington 
yesterday in connection with the chang- 
ing over of the milling of wheat to that 
of pre-war times has disturbed conditions 
here more or less, but is looked upon as 
being favorable toward better business. 
The announcement is to the effect that the 
change will be made immediately. If this 
is true, dealers are wondering how they 
are to dispose of their stocks of 100 per 
cent flour. 

Jobbers, so the trade is inclined to be- 
lieve, are not heavily loaded with ~flour 
at this time, but some of the mills that 
ship flour to this market to be sold through 
their representatives and branches un- 
p> rca have rather heavy stocks, 

s supply being mainly from Minneap- 
olis. 


There has never been a year end in 
milling with as many angles to trade 
conditions as prevail at this time. The 
disposing of substitutes, the possibilities 
of revision in the prices of wheat as 
named by the government, more or less 
discussion as to what feed quotations 
will be from now on, and now the revert- 
ing back to former methods or milling, is 
enough to disturb any one, and espe- 
cially those having heavy stocks of flour. 

The trade is in a waiting mood; not 
only are buyers holding back, but mill 
representatives and brokers are biding 
their time until they know what they can 
expect and what they may be able to do. 
The jobbers’ profits on flour is a leading 
subject right now, but there is an under- 
lying feeling that trade soon is going 
to improve. 

Based on the grades of flour that have 
been the standard, mills in the Southwest 
are asking a little more than are their 
competitors in the Northwest. Well- 
known brands from the Southwest, prin- 
cipally from Kansas, are held at $10.30@ 
10.60 in cotton ¥’s. Some of the quo- 
tations from Oklahoma and Nebraska 
millers are about on the same range as 
are the mills in the Northwest, possibly 
10@15c lower than the Kansas price. 

Disappointment was felt here this week 
when it was learned that the Grain Cor- 
poration did not contract for any flour 
to go to foreign countries, but it is ex- 
pected that there will be a large quan- 
tity purchased by it Tuesday. If this 
occurs, and the millers revert back to 
their former ways of milling, with strong 
clears and straight grades obtainable, it 
is believed that many orders will be 
placed. 


FLOUR MEN’S CLUB ANNUAL 


The annual meeting of the Flour Men’s 

Club of Chicago was held at the Great 
’ Northern Hotel, Wednesday evening. 
Owing to the illness of John W. Eckhart, 
president, Samuel Donaldson, vice-presi- 
dent, presided. The first order of busi- 
ness was the report of the secretary and 
treasurer, Herman C. Wahl. Balance on 
hand in the treasury, $421.84. 

John E. Stephan, manager of the flour 
department of the Durand & Kasper Co., 
wholesale rs and flour mere>*>-ts, 
was el unanimously to the of - of 
 Papemeee 4p previously had ser-e 

ca ty for two years, and is high. 
qualified for his duties. Samuel Donald- 
son was re-elected vice-president, and 
Herman Wahl secretary and treasurer. 


The new directors elected were Nelson 
K. Reese, Walter Johnston and Frank G. 
Clark. 


WOULD RE-OPEN WHEAT-TRADING 


A movement has been started by the 
grain men for reopening of trading in 
wheat. It is the belief that the govern- 
ment stands to lose around $500,000,000 
on the 1919 wheat crop. To divide the 
loss and cut it down as much as possible, 
it is proposed to open up the trading and 
have supply and demand govern prices. 
It is believed that this will reduce the loss 
to the government. 

Great Britain has a guaranteed price 
of $1.68, good until 1922, while the Unit- 
ed States has $2.26 guaranteed by Presi- 
dent Wilson. Some very good attorneys 
have expressed. the opinion that, while 
President Wilson had power to fix prices 
during the period of the war, he was with- 
out authority to extend them for a year 
or two beyond. It is said that “~ con- 
sumer might bring a test case, but it 
would not be well for a grain man to take 
such action. A grain man offered the 
suggestion that it would be better for 
the government to ask for a reopening 
of the wheat market and for the grain 
trade to take the initiative. The com- 
mittee having the work in charge is com- 
posed of J. P. Griffin, B. A. Eckhart, J. 
H. Ware, T. E. Cunningham, W. H. 
Perrine, F. S. Cowgill, and J. E. Bennett. 


CRITICIZE GRAIN CORPORATION 

Some of the cash wheat handlers here 
complain about the discrimination against 
Chicago by the Food Administration 
Grain Corporation and the railroads. Per- 
mits are required on shipments of wheat 
to Chicago, while none are necessary for 
Minneapolis. There is a difference of 
41,c in the price of wheat at Minneapolis, 
as compared with Chicago, and the freight 
difference is 71,c. It is said that wheat 
that would naturally come to Chicago is 
going to Minneapolis, because there is no 
permit system. It takes three to four 
days to get a permit to ~~ wheat to 
Chicago, and interior shippers have grown 
tired of the red tape and are sending 
grain to Minneapolis that could come to 
Chicago. 

The Grain Corporation has been in and 
out of the market several times daily. 
The orders to buy rye and ‘barley have 
come in so irregularly that it has created 
a great deal of comment among the 
trade. It has subjected the department 
here to unfavorable criticism when it had 
nothing to do with the orders except fill 
them. 

It has been ordered to buy rye at the 
fixed price, $1.62 for cash, when there 
were sellers at 5c less. No one here can 
understand why 5c bu should be given 
away on the purchase of 50,000 or 100,000 
bus of rye, when it might be bought for 
less money. 


LAKE SHIPMENTS HEAVY 


Lake shipments of flour from Chicago 
during the season of navigation were 
565,000 bbls, compared with 446,000 last 

ear. Shipments of wheat, 38,946,000 
us; corn, 3,042,000; oats, 30,981,000; rye, 
1,402,000; barley, 210,000,—a total of 74,- 
581,000 bus, compared with 10,564,000 
last year. Shipments from other Lake 
Michigan ports were 21,989,000 bus, mak- 
ing a total from Lake Michigan of 96,- 
570,000 bus. Milwaukee shipped 18,644,- 
000 bus, of which 6,260,000 were wheat 
and 10,743,000 were oats. Manitowoc 
shipped 1,874,000 bus oats, and Gladstone 
1,471,000 bus oats. 

VARIOUS GRADES OF FLOUR OFFERED 

The trade here was considerably sur- 
prised Friday at the activity shown by 
millers immediately after word had been 
received of the milling restrictions hav- 
ing been repealed. Probably an hour 
after the word was passed around of the 


action of the Food Administration, buy- 


ers here began to receive wires from 
mills in various parts of the country, of- 
fering patents, straights and clears. 
mh most of the mills in the North- 
west are > per cent patents at 
$10.75, jute. is was the —— 
named by a Minneapolis mill today, and 


“a Minnesota mill offered as low as $10.10, 


bulk, Chicago. Another spring wheat 
mill was quoting, through its. representa- 
tive here, 48.95, bulk, for first clear. Some 
spring wheat mills that have feed to of- 
fer are asking nominally $40 ton for bran. 


RYE FLOUR MILLING CHANGED 


The Blodgett-Holmes Co., Janesville, 
Wis., prominent in rye-milling, has is- 
sued a circular to its trade calling atten- 
tion to telegrams that have passed be- 
tween its organization and John J. 
Stream, chairman of the Coarse Grain 
Division of the Food Administration, 
Washington, D. C., under date of Dec. 
19 


The Blodgett-Holmes Co. wired Mr. 
Stream as follows: “Please wire us what 
tules governing rye-milling are still ef- 
fective, and which have been repealed.” 
The reply was as follows: “Your wire 
nineteenth all rules contained special li- 
cense regulations three have 
pealed except following series A. One 
Three Six Seven Nine Fifteen Series B 
Rule four.” 

This means that the only rules now 
effective governing rye-milling and trad- 
ing under special license rules No, 3, ef- 
fective Sept. 23, 1918, are those relating 
to the storage of grain, storage of wheat, 
time of shipment and profits on grain; 
restricting profits on sales of grain; lim- 
iting sales to distillers; unreasonable 
profits prohibited on products. 

Among the rules repealed are: restric- 
tion of supplies to 60 days’ require- 
ments; requiring shipments to be made 
within 60 days’ time; limiting the grades 
of products to certain extractions; uni- 
form packages and package differentials, 
and minimum carload weights of 60,000 
lbs. In short, any grade in any — 
can now be furnished, practically the 
only important restriction being a lim- 
itation of milling profits. 


BUCKWHEAT FLOUR SLOW OF SALE 


Buckwheat millers and those who han- 
dle this product are complaining of a very 
dull trade in this commodity. e weath- 
er during a great part of the winter 
months has been most of the time too 
warm for any activity in sales. Buck- 
wheat flour coming to this market this 
year'is very satisfactory, especially that 
from Wisconsin. Most mis that are 
quoting: here claim that the grain is very 
plentiful, and in excellent condition for 
milling. Flour quotations range here 
nominally at $5.60@5.90 per 100 lbs in 
grain bags, although it would be difficult 
to obtain these quotations right now. 


NOTES 


The annual meeting of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Insurance Co. will be held in Chi- 
cago, Jan. 22. 

C. W. Dilworth, millers’ agent, is in 
Florida. He expects to return home 
within a week or 10 days. 


J. E. Herbert, millers’ agent and flour 
broker, was called to Buffalo, N. Y., last 
week, by the illness of his mother. 


O. D. Fisher, president of the Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash., was 
here this week, and is spending the holi- 
days with his wife in the East, where their 
daughters are attending school. 

E. E. Henderson, who for some time 
has been manager of the Indianapolis, 
Ind., office of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., is now located in Chicago, in con- 
nection with that company’s local office. 

Among the visitors in Chicago during 
the week were Clarence S. Chase, sales- 
manager H. D. Leé Flour Mills, Salina, 
Kansas, C. O. Dickelmann, flour broker, 
Milwaukee, and F. E. C. Hawks, Goshen 
(Ind.) Milling Co. 

Joseph M. Bell, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Association of the Baking Industry, 
Chicago, for the past week has been af- 
flicted with influenza and was unable to 
be at his office. Today he was reported 
to be greatly improved. 

Paul C. Croarkin, who has been asso- 
ciated with his father in the flour busi- 
ness under the firm name of P. P. Croar- 


n re-- 
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kin & Son, and who enlisted last August 

in the Aviation Service, has heen dis- 

charged and returned to Chicago to re- 

—— his business connection with his fa- 
er. 


Freight rates from Chicago to the East 
are to be advanced 2c per 100 Ibs on 
Feb. 1. Reshipping rates will be 25c on 
export and 261%,c on domestic. Local 
rates will be 3lc export and 3214c domes- 


tic, Chicago to New York. The usual 
differentials to other points are to be 
observed. 


The milling demand for wheat con- 
tinues good, especially for red winters. 
No. 2 red has brought 8@9c premium, 
with proportional premium for the other 
grades. It is scarce and wanted. The 
spring brings 4@6c premium. Outside 
millers are the best buyers. Local mill- 
ers have taken moderate quantities. 


Henry L. Goemann, chairman of the 
transportation committee of the Grain 
Dealers’ National Association, and E. S. 
Wagner, chairman of transportation of 
the Millers’ National Federation, have 
made a protest against the proposed 
change in milling-in-transit regulations 
that are to be put into operation by the 
railroads in the near future. 


The Food Administration Grain Cor- 
oration has removed restrictions on the 
imit for holding grain, and the 60 to 90 
day regulations governing country eleva- 
tors are off. Notice is also sent out by 
Alfred Brandeis, chief of the Enforce- 
ment Division of the Grain Corporation, 
that he will not longer act in settling 
disputes between buyers and sellers. 


The old wheat pit on the Board of 
Trade was the scene of a Christmas party 
Saturday afternoon, Dec. 21. A large 
Christmas tree, handsomely decorated 
and lighted, was placed in the bottom of 
the pit. Jackies and soldiers, accom- 
panied by lady friends, encircled the pit 
and ate ice cream and cake. Each Jackie 
and soldier was given a present, in addi- 
tion to being entertained at a dance in 
the visitors’ room. 

William G. Cowen, known for many 
years as one of the most reliable flour bro- 
kers and millers’ agents of Chicago, died 
at the Hyde Park Hotel, Monday, Dec. 
16. Short services were held Tuesday 
evening, and the remains taken to Hop- 
kinsville, Ky., for burial. Mr. Cowen was 
born in Richmond, Va., in 1848. He 
leaves a wife, daughter and three sons, 
one of whom, Phelps Cowen, will succeed 
to his father’s business. Mr. Cowen had 
been in the flour business practically all 
his life. 

Several of the division chairmen of 
the Grain Corporation met in Chicago 
this week to discuss the handling of su 
stitutes. A few days ago it was arranged 
by the. Corporation to have all substitutes 
in this zone brought to Chicago and as- 
sembled in the plant of the New Century 
Co. Later, following the conference of 
the division chairmen, it was decided that 
substitutes from Iowa, Minnesota and 
other northwestern states be brought to 
Chicago for repacking, inspection and 
forwarding. 

A leading representative for one of the 
southwestern mills who keeps in close 
touch with the trade conditions in this 
state and who covers the territory from 
Bloomington, Ill. north, stated today 
that flour jobbers as a rule are not carry- 
ing heavy stocks of flour, bakers possibly 
having more on hand and under contract 
than have the former. When the rule 
was made that bakers might be permit- 
ted to purchase up to 90 days’ require- 
ments, several bakers in this vicinity con- 
tracted for flour that would carry them 
up until the latter part of February. 





WISCONSIN 


Mitwavxer, Wis., Dec. 21.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 18,000 bbls, was 
14,350 this week, representing 80 per cent 
of capacity. Last week, mills with the 
same. capacity turned out 11,500, or 64 
per cent; a year ago, mills with a ca- 
pacity of 16,000 turned out 6,000, or 33 
per cent. The rye flour production was 
nothing, compared with 1,950 last week 
and 3,700 a year ago; corn flour, 
1,200 bbls, compared with none last week: 

Millers gp tee flour business very sat- 
isfactory. Inquiry was good, and orders 
fair. Mills are still working on govern- 
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‘early in the week, but slow on 
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News of the cancellation of. milling re- 
strictions was received in Milwaukee on 
Friday. Just what effect it will have on 
the trade has not yet been determined. 
Millers have withdrawn prices for a few 
days, until conditions can more accurately 
be determined. Quotations nominally 
are $10.40@10.62, in cotton. 

Demand for rye flour was very dull. 
Millers have some old orders on hand, 
and are working on these, but practically 
no new business was booked. Jobbers 
have moderate stocks, and bakers are not 
buying at the moment. Prices were un- 
changed at $4.40@4.60 per 100 Ibs, in 
cotton. There was very little inquiry from 
the East and Southwest, while state busi- 
ness was slow. 

Millers made but little corn flour this 
week, and only what they had orders for. 
The demand appears to have disappeared, 
but millers look for a revival of esiaass 
after the first of the year. Prices were 
unchan at $4 per 100 lbs, in cotton. 
Demand for corn meal was also light, 
and millers are making but little. Prices 


were unchanged at $3.80 per 100 Ibs, in_ 


cotton. 

There was a fair demand from bak- 
ers for southwestern patents, but during 
the latter days all interest ceased when 
news of the millin 
removed was received. Jobbers and bak- 
ers bought early in the week. Prices were 
unchanged at $10.30@10.50, in cotton. 

MILLFEED 

The demand for millfeed was 
rye feed. 
When the milling-restrictions were called 
off, prices advanced sharply, jumping 
$13@17 per ton. Shippers bought but 
little, as they were in doubt as to profit 
they were entitled to. A message received 
from Mr. Stream stated later in the day 
that regulation No. 25 was still in effect. 
This governs the profit that brokers can 
ask, and considerable dissatisfaction is 


— 

re was a good demand for hominy 
feed, but mills are operating light and 
very little is offered. Shippers are at 
sea, and awaiting more definite. informa- 
tion. There was good inquiry from the 
state trade, but no orders were received 
on the advance. Most shippers have with- 
drawn from the market. There was no in- 
creased demand for rye feed, but prices 
were firmer. 

NOTES 

Maynard G. Rankin, son of M. G. 
Rankin of M. G. Rankin & Co., Milwau- 
kee, will be married Dec. 26 to Miss Jean 
Inglis. 

John M. Kehlor, a prominent retired 
business man and capitalist of Kenosha, 
Wis., died in Los Angeles, Cal., on Dec. 
12, after a brief illness. Mr. Kehlor for 
several years was enga in the flour- 
milling business at St. and Mem- 
phis. He was 51 years of age, and a na- 
tive of Wisconsin. 

The wheat trade in-the Milwaukee mar- 
ket during 1918 showed an increase of 
about 400 per cent over 1917, according to 
preliminary figures compiled by Secre- 
tary Plumb, of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Receipts of spring and winter 
wheat up to . 15 reached 11,000,000 
bus, compared with 2,500,000 last year. 

The Cereal Products Co., of Manitowoc, 
has been incorporated, with $1,000,000 
capital stock, to manufacture and market 
ge products. The incorporators are 

aniel C. Bleser, Otto H. glaub and 
Emil Hersh. The new os. is be- 
lieved to be connected with the proposed 
reorganization of the Wm. Rahr Sons 
Co., Manitowoc. 

Following the custom inaugurated a 
year ago by the Chamber of Commerce in 
view of war-time conditions, the annual 
New Year’s frolic usually held on the 
exchange floor at the close of business 
Dec. 31 will be supplanted by a basket 
party to victims of tuberculosis in Mil- 
waukee. The fund raised will be devoted 
to the purchase of Christmas baskets for 
deserving families in which cases of the 


white plague exist. 
H. N. Wiisow. 





John Alexam, Wakaw, Sask., stored 
away 3,400 lbs flour, for fear of a famine. 
All but one sack was confiscated by the 
Canadian food authorities, and Mr. Alex- 
am was fined $200 and court costs. 


restrictions being ~ 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,800 
bbls, was 55,685, or 119 per cent of ca- 
pacity, this week, against 41,700, or 89 
per cent, last week, 43,596, or 93 per cent, 
a year ago, 22,725, or 55 per cent, two 
years ago, 31,593, or 77 per cent, three 
years ago, and 26,758, or 66 per cent, four 
years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 
bbls, was 41,500, or 72 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 35,620, or 62 per cent, last 
week, 52,092, or 91 per cent, a year ago, 
50,858, or 89 per cent, two years ago, and 
28,674, or 50 per cent, three years ago. 

Flour buyers in coast markets have 
everything their own way, a sufficient 


number of both hard and soft wheat flour’ 


millers having engaged in the pastime of 
price-cutting to make it impossible for 
any mill to sell at a legitimate profit. 
Buyers naturally have adopted the atti- 
tude of taking flour only as they need it 
for the time being, and as particularly 
attractive bargains are offered. 

Montana flour is offered freely at $10 
bbl in cotton ¥’s, f.o.b. track at coast 
terminals, and North Dakota at $10.50 
@l11. The range on soft wheat flours is 
$10@10.45. 

North coast mills are selling very little 
flour in California, as they have to ab- 
sorb a freight charge of 40c bbl, and 
compete with California mills, which have 
the same wheat cost, and with Utah, 
southern Idaho and Nevada mills, which 
have a wheat cost 20@26c bu less. 

The mills have completed grinding for 

vernment December delivery orders. 

t was ted that there would be addi- 
tional December business, but it has not 
materialized. The Shipping Board has 
not yet advised the Grain Corporation as 
to the amount of ocean tonnage available 
for January shipment, so that requests 
for tenders for that month for shipment 
from the north Pacific Coast have not yet 
been issued. 

The wheat supply situation is becoming 
more and more serious for some of the 
mills, as premiums are being demanded 
for the limited stocks not under govern- 
ment control or owned by mills. The 
anomalous situation is presented of gov- 
ernment holdings at coast terminals of 
some 6,000,000 bus of wheat and the ‘mills 
unable to buy without paying a premium 
over the government price. While a large 
amount of Australian wheat is on pas- 
sage to this coast, understood to be con- 
signed to the Grain Corporation, applica- 
tions of local mills.to be allowed to grind 
this wheat have been refused, and a cargo 
recently arrived has been diverted to 
British Columbia. 


A BINDING CONTRACT 


The position taken by. the Enforcement 
Division of the Food Administration, re- 
stricting profit margins to 100 per cent 
grind, if persisted in, will not only work 
a great hardship on mills of this section, 
but will be in entire disregard of a bind- 
ing contract entered into by nearly all of 
the mills of the Pacific Northwest and the 
Food Administration. — 

On Feb. 19, 1918, an announcement was 
issued by this milling division to the 
mills, stating that, in order to take care 
of the serious feed shortage in the Pa- 
cific Northwest, and in order to fill ocean 
tonnage offered by the Shipping Board, 
the mills would be all an excess 


namely, 110 per cent, provided that 

y would enter into an agreement with 
the Food Administration to confine their 
domestic business to divisions 8 and 9. 
At that time many of the mills of the 


Pacific Northwest were doing a large 
business with southwestern states. Most 
of the mills in this section agreed not to 
ship to those sections, in. consideration 
of being given the excess grind. 

The agreement was a perfectly binding 
one, with a legal consideration. On what 
theory the Enforcement Division now 
maintains that mills are to be allowed no 
profit on the 10 per cent excess grind, 
the millers of this section are at a loss 
to understand. No mill would, of course, 
have entered into this agreement if it had. 
conceived it possible that the Administra- 
tion would take the position that it was 
to receive no profit on the excess grind. 


ABSORBED BY FISHER FLOURING MILIS CO. 


The Fisher Flouring Mills Co., of Seat- 
tle, has acquired control of the 200-bbl 
mill at South Bellingham, Wash., and 
will take session Jan. 1. This com- 

any has also taken over the International 

isheries dock at Tacoma, Wash., -with 

the feed mill of the John B. Stevens Co., 

whose manager, H. R. Clark, will become 

Tacoma manager for the Fisher company. 
NOTES 

S. B. Fairbank, manager Judith Mill- 
ing Co., of Hobson, Mont., was at Seattle 
and Portland this week. 

The condition of winter wheat in many 
parts of Washington and Oregon was 
never better, and the acreage is above 
normal. 

The Washington State Chamber of 
Commerce has been organized by 40 of the 
leading commercial bodies of the state, 
following a similar organization in Ore- 
gon. 

Coarse grains: No. 2 feed barley, $52.50 
ton; No. 2 white feed oats, $59; 40-lb bar- 
ley, $50.25,—all sacked; No. 3 white 
clipped eastern oats, bulk, $52.25; No. 3 
yellow corn, bulk, $53.25. 

Mills have not changed flour quotations 
to domestic trade since cancellation of 
the fair price schedules, but will probab- 
ly quote the government about 20c bbl 
lower, and advance feed prices $6@10 
ton. But few mills will begin making 
patents for the present. 

Stocks of rice flour, most of which were 
ground by local mills for California con- 
cerns, are heavy. This flour is offered 
at $8 for 200 lbs, but is not selling, though 
this price is about $6 per 200 Ibs lower 
than the quotation before substitute re- 
quirements were removed. 

Wages for farm labor in this state by 
the month, with board, increased from 
$28.35 in 1902 to $63 in 1918, according 
to E. T. Marchetti, Washington field agent 
federal Bureau of Crop Estimates. In 
1914 the average monthly wage was 
$32.90; in 1915, $32.50; in 1916, $36, in 
1917, $47; in 1918, $63. Day wages, with 
board, increased from $2.29 in 1914 to $4 
in 1918. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cat., Dec. 21.—Flour is 
in fairly: active demand, which is unusual 
for this period of the year, when buyers 
are prone to reduce their stocks, and is 
accounted for largely by the fact that 
they generally are of the opinion that 
prices now being named particularly by 
Pacific Coast mills, and which range 30 
@50c bbl under the government fair price 
schedule, are lower than can be expected 
in the months to come, and are inclined, 
in consequence, to cover for their needs 
as far in advance as is permissible. 

While no sales have been reported to 
date, there is a fairly active interest being 
shown in flour for export to Central 
America, and should business to these 
points be worked, it would assist ma- 
terially in removing considerable surplus 
flour now on the market and tend to stab- 
ilize prices. 

North Coast mills offer flour at $10.55 


1121 
@10.75 bbl; Idaho, $10.40@10,60; Mon- 


_ tana, $10.85@11; Kansas, $10.90@11.10,— 


in 98’s, cotton, delivered. 

Supplies of wheat millfeed are ample, 
as is evidenced by the slacking in demand. 
Mills, however, report no accumulation of 
stocks, which is generally the rule at this 
period. It is the general opinion, how- 


‘ever, that should northern mills find it. 


necessary to offer feed in this market in 
the. near future, it would result in a de- 
cided decline in prices. 

The coarse grain market is unchanged, 
with prices as follows: barley, spot feed, 
$2.17@2.22 per ctl; shipping, $2.25@ 
rf Ky milling, $2.30; oats, red feed, $2.35 

055 


seed, $2.85@38; corn, tian, 
$2.75@3 .for white; milo maize, $2.65@ 
2.75. H. H. Coox. 





OREGON 

Porttanp, Orecon, Dec. 21.—The flour 
output of Portland mills this week, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 40,500 bbls, 
was 36,076, or 89 per cent of vy 
against 36,076; or 89 per cent, last wee 
and 23,693, or 70 per cent, a year ago. 

The mills are running chiefly on export 
flour orders, but they also report a ve 
fair local business, They have practically 

iven up hope of any additional December 

our orders from the government. 

The removal of flour-milling re- 
strictions will probably cause a general 
revision of prices here, but millers say it 
will be several days before they will put 
out their lists. It is that flour 
will be reduced and millfeed raised. The 
feed advance, however, is not likely to be 
as great as in the East, ewing to the large 
supply of barley available in California. 
The millers are: divided in opinion as to 
the wisdom of the government’s move in 
withdrawing control from the market. 

Trading in the coarse grain market has 
been quiet this week. Closing bids at the 
Exchange were $54@54.50 on sacked oats, 
$50@53 on eastern bulk oats, $59@60.50 
on bulk corn, $50@50.50 on brewing bar- 
ley and $49@49.50 on feed barley. 

WESTERN INSPECTION FOR EASTERN GRAIN 

The Merchants’ Exchange has indorsed 
the action taken by the Pacific Northwest 
Grain Dealers’ Association and the Seat- 


’ 
. 


tle Exchange in the matter of buying east- . 


ern grain, and this week adopted the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolutions: 
Whereas, Owing.to the fact that for a 
long time in the past official weights and 
inspection could not be obtained on ship- 
ments of grain to the Pacific Northwest, 
the custom had arisen. of buying eastern 
grain shipped to Pacific Northwest points 
on the basis of official weights and grades 
taken at shipping point; and 
Whereas, working out of this cus- 
tom has frequently resulted in losses to 
the Pacific Coast buyers, due to the fact 
that grain received from eastern shippin 
points has been inferior, both in erede an 
in test weight, to the grades and test 
weights ‘officially certified to at the ship- 
ping point, while the weights have invari- 
ce shown a considerable loss; and 
hereas, There is now no reason for 
this manner of trading, a fully qualified 
state grain inspection system being in ef- 
fect in the state of Oregon, as it has also 
been for a longer time in Washington, 
giving eastern shippers full protection, 
a as to weights and grades; therefore, 
e it 
Resolved, That the directors of this as- 
sociation recommend to its members that 
on and after Jan. 1, 1919, all their pur- 
chases of eastern grain for shi t to 
Pacific Coast terminals, and to all interior 
points where the grain inspection systems 
are effective, be made only on and 
Washington officially certified weights and 
grades; the terms of purchase to be the 
regular western terms, as embodied in the 
rules of the association; be it further 
Resolved, That the practice of paying 
drafts for the full value of such ship- 
ments be discontinued, such drafts not to 
exceed 90 per cent of the invoice value 
of the grain at shipping point. ; 
HEAVY WHEAT ACREAGE 


The area sown to winter wheat in Ore- 
gon is estimated at 693,400 acres, the 
largest on record. Condition of the crop 
is put at 100 per cent, thus gen gy Be 
yield in excess of 16,500,000 bus. 
crop of all wheat the past season was 
12,852,000 bus. 

The rye area is estimated at 48,000 
acres, an increase of 5 per cent, and the 
condition of the crop 100 per cent. 

J. M.. Lownspats, 
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FARMERS’ TARIFF PLATFORM 


The united farmers of Ontario held a 
big convention in Toronto this week, at 
which many public questions were de- 
bated. These were mostly of an economic 
and social character in keeping with the 
spirit of the time. To the milling and 
grain trade the interesting decision was 
on the tariff question. The farmers of 
Ontario have decided to indorse and sup- 
port the platform of the farmers of west- 
ern Canada, the chief planks in which are 
acceptance of the reciprocity agreement 
of 1911 (which is still on the statute books 
of the United States), immediate and 
substantial all-round reduction in the gen- 
eral tariff, graduated extinction of all du- 
ties between Great Britain and Canada 
within five years, foodstuffs and agricul- 
tural implements to be placed on the free 
list, and a number of other reforms. 

The Ontario farmers are also in favor 
of removal of Canadian duties on items 
from which the United States duties may 
be removed from time to time. This would 
give the United States the option of hav- 
ing complete free trade with Canada 
whenever its government likes. 

In explanation of this discussion of the 
foregoing matters it may be said that the 
farmers of Canada are so far the only 
important class of people who have come 
out with positive opinions as to what 
should be done in the way of meeting 
after-the-war conditions. 





THE FLOUR SITUATION 


The Canadian market is becoming filled 
.up with flour, and competition among 
millers for new business grows keener. 
Travellers are on the road and pressing 
for business. There are reports that some 
are selling at less than standard prices, 
or giving other inducements to attract 
orders. These are probably not consider- 
ing the possibility that, if lower prices 
become general, the food board may decide 
to reduce the standard price, thus bring- 
ing everything into line again. 

The standard price for 74 per cent ex- 
traction spring wheat flour is $11.25 bbl, 
in 98-lb bags, f.o.b. Ontario points, 30-day 
terms, or $11.15 for cash. Ontario soft 
winter wheat flour, in second-hand jute 
bags, $10.25, Toronto; Ontario spring 
wheat flour, $10.15, in bags, Toronto. 

A good deal of flour has been sold for 
December export at the regular quota- 
tion of $10.65 bbl, in 140-lb bags, sea- 
board, or $10.90, in 80-lb bags. These 
prices are for government standard west- 
ern spring wheat flour. Ontario winter 
wheat flour is still selling at $10@10.10 
bbl, in 140-lb bags, seaboard, or $9.50, 
bulk, country milling points. The gov- 
ernment buyers have not yet announced 
any prices for January shipment, but 
some brokers have bought limited quanti- 
ties from millers in the expectation that 
they will be able to resell these at about 
present levels. 

‘ MILLFEED EASIER 

While there is no disposition to: make 
lower prices for millfeed, stocks of shorts 
are becoming burdensome and dealers are 
pressing sales of same. Bran is as scarce 
as ever. The standard price for bran is 
$37 ton, and shorts $42, in bags, car or 
mixed-car lots, delivered Ontario points. 


WHEAT 

The Board of Grain Supervisors rather 
surprised the trade this week by with- 
drawing the regulation under which wheat 
has been allotted to millers on basis of 


their previous grinding. There had been 
some discussion of this matter, but millers 
did not seem-to expect the change so sud- 
denly. However, it may be a good thing 
for most of them. As matters stand, they 
are free to buy their wheat where they 
can and store it in any quantities for 
a length of time in any available space. 

ntario soft winter wheat is worth $2.26 
bu, in store, Montreal. Ontario marquis 
wheat, $2.16 in car lots, country points, or 
$2.11 mill door; Manitoba wheat, Bay 
ports, $2.35 for No. 1 northern, f.o.b. 
cars, including tax. 


CEREALS LOWER 


As predicted a week ago, the market 
for rolled oats’ and oatmeal has declined. 
This is due to lower prices for oats. 
Rolled oats, in 90-lb bags, delivered, are 
now selling at $4.25@4.50, in mixed-car 
lots; oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent 
over rolled oats. The foregoing is a de- 
cline of 40c for the week. For export, 
rolled oats have been sold at $9 bbl, in 
98-Ib bags, a decline of 25c. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Barley, rye and oats are in very slow 
demand at weaker prices. Manitoba oats 
are about 4c lower at 7534c bu, in store, 
Fort William; barley, 95c@$1; rye, $1.54; 
buckwheat. $1.36; peas, $2 

TWO SONS OF C. B. WATTS 

The accompanying photographs show 
the two sons of C..B. Watts, secretary of 
the Dominion Millers’ Association, To- 
ronto, who have been actively engaged in 
soldiering throughout the war. Lieuten- 
ant L. H. Watts is an officer in the Ca- 





Major Alfred Douglas Watts 


nadian Engineers, and Major A. D. 
Watts has been more recently doing spe- 
cial duty for the British war office. 


NOTES 
The Canada food board has withdrawn 
its prohibition of the use of milling wheat 
in poultry food, and dealers are now al- 
lowed to resume their old practices in the 
making of these commodities. 
The Board of Grain Supervisors for 
Canada has withdrawn its order that mill- 
ers must have permits from Ottawa for all 


shipments of Manitoba wheat received at 
mills. This simplifies the situation here, 
and will have a beneficial effect. 

We regret to announce the death of J. 
W. Pfeffer, of the Pfeffer Milling Co., 
Ltd., Listowell, Ont. Mr. Pfeffer was a 
young man well known to the Ontario, 
milling trade, and his people have been in 
business at Listowell for a long time. 

W. J. Baker, formerly of the Chisholm 
Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, has joined the 
staff of the Canadian Feed Mfg. Co., Fort 
William, and will represent this company 
in Ontario, The Canadian Feed Mfg. Co. 
has a modern plant of large capacity, 
and is prepared to handle orders for all 
kinds of feedingstuffs. 

About the only complaint now being 
heard from business people in Canada as 
to the general situation is based on the 
reduced amount of western spring wheat 
marketed up to close of navigation. For 
a variety of reasons the volume of ship- 
ments from upper lake ports has been 
much less than in other years, with a con- 
sequent reduction in return of money to 
western provinces for liquidation of com- 
mercial obligations. 

The news from London about shipping 
conditions gives rise to a hope that there 
will be a considerable increase in tonnage 
available from Canadian ports during the 
earlier months of next year. Evidently 
the conferences now being held in London 
are producing results. Canadian millers 
are looking forward to the time when 
there will be sufficient shipping to enable 
them to do direct business with their old 
customers in the United Kingdom. 





MONTREAL 


Montreat, Que., Dec. 21.—The flour 
market is still unsettled and some are 
cutting prices for spring wheat flour, but 
leading millers have made no change. A 
few more orders have come from the coun- 
try, and this, with a steady movement for 
city account, has resulted in a fair amount 
of business. Sales of car lots of standard 
grade have been made at $11.25 bbl, in 
bags, Montreal freights. Winter wheat 
flour is quiet and prices firm at $11.10 
bbl in new cotton bags, and at $10.80 in 
second-hand jute bags, ex-store. 

Sales of a few small lots of rye flour 
were made at $11@11.50 bbl, oat flour 
at $11.20, barley flour at $9.20, white corn 
flour at $9, and mixed corn flour at $8, 
in bags, delivered to the city trade. 

A weaker feeling prevails for feedstuffs, 
owing to lower prices for coarse grains. 
Prices for barley feed and mixed moullie 
have declined $2@4 ton. Offerings of 
bran and shorts in straight cars have been 
larger, and sales were made at $87.25 for 
bran and $42.25 for shorts, ex-track. Pure 
grain moullie is selling at $68@70, pure 
oat moullie at $64, corn-meal feed at $60 
@62, barley feed at $54@60, mixed moul- 
lie at $48, including bags, delivered to 
the city trade. 

Rolled oats are irregular but weak, with 
little demand. Sales of broken lots were 
made at $4.25@4.50 per bag of 90 lbs, 
while the best bid from some buyers was 
$4. Corn-meal prices have declined 30@ 
35c to $5.10@5.25 bag, delivered to the 
city trade. 


NOTES 

On Dec. 18, the Canada food board re- 
voked its order which controlled the 
spread on the retail sale of bran and 
shorts. 

J. A. Robb, M.P., of McDonald & 
Robb, millers at Valleyfield, Que., will 
spend a few weeks at Virginia Hot 
Springs. 

With the passing down of the steamer 
Negironto, on Dec. 17, from the upper 
lakes, and the sailing of that vessel for 
Quebee on Dec. 18, navigation from the 


port of Montreal closed for the season of 
1918, The last vessel in 1917 sailed Dec. 7. 
Tuomas S. Barx. 


WESTERN CANADA 

Winniree, Man., Dec. 21.—Throughout 
the western provinces the demand for 
flour has slackened to some extent. This 
is to be expected after the recent pro- 
longed period of active buying, and is 
usual at this season of the year. Mills 
are, however, operating steadily. Some of 
the larger plants have this week booked 
considerable business for export account. 

Prices for regulation 74 per cent ex- 
traction spring wheat flour, per barrel, in 
98-Ib-cotton or jute sacks, cash or sight 
draft terms, are as follows: ; 





Ontario, from Port Arthur west ...... $10.60 
BERN B6E ECs Coe wededsccedcteveies 10.60 
Saskatchewan .......csccececcesseces 10.50 
MEMGRON, - 6 60:4 00x00 ches ebb cde belbbe eee 10.40 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.60 
British Columbia, coast territory...... 10.7 

Vancouver Island (Victoria) ......... 10.75 
Pristcd REPO vices sdccdsccepesastece 10.90 


Country dealers requiring time will be 
charged 10c bbl over above list. City dealers 
buying ton lots, 10c over; less than ton lots, 
20c over. Package differentials: 49’s, cotton, 
20c bbl over; 24’s, cotton, 40c over. Covers 
for 98's, 49’s or 24’s, 60c bbl extra, 


MILLFEED 
There is no change as regards millfeed. 
The demand continues very much greater 
than mills have it in their power to supply. 
Current quotations: Manitoba delivery, 
bran $31, shorts $86; Saskatchewan de- 
livery, bran $28, shorts $33; Alberta de- 
livery, bran $28, shorts $33,—in bags, 
f.o.b. mills. 
WHEAT 
Deliveries of wheat at Winnipeg during 
the week have been less than those of last 
week. The market has been quiet, trade 
chiefly consisting of evening up transac- 
tions in view of the coming holiday season. 
Quotations: No, 1 northern, $2.244, bu; 
No. 2 northern, $2.21; No. 3 northern, 
$2.1714,,—in store, Fort William or Port 
Arthur, plus 3c bu supervisors’ tax. 


COARSE GRAINS 

Though still light, receipts of oats have 
averaged for the week about the same as 
those for corresponding period last year. 
Barley deliveries have shown an increase. 
The demand for both oats and barley has 
been negligible. 

Friday’s closing price for No. 2 Cana- 
dian western oats was 7614c bu, in store, 
Fort William, a decline of 2c for the 
week. No. 3 Canadian western barley, 
975%c, a decline of nearly 6c; No. 2 rye, 
$1.40, a decline of 15c. 

OATMEAL 

There has been a decided lessening in 
the demand for rolled oats and oatmeal 
this week. Prices remain at the old level. 
Quotations: rolled oats, mixed cars, f.o.b. 
delivery points, $4.60@4.80 per 80-lb bag; 
standard oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per 
cent over rolled oats. 

WHEAT INSPECTIONS 

Daily inspections of wheat at Winni- 
peg, by cars, for the week ending Dec. 18, 
with comparison: 


1918 1917 
DOG. EP cctvtcer docvecvesests 712 352 
DOG. 18> bic nec tid vows vecsce 677 261 
DOG, BG ccecsosnsvesdevesess 546 395 
DOG, AG> v cin’s vc vc ce test vavass 617 362 
i a | Sey ee yore ee ree 631 762 
oe) Perrier ee yey oo re Tce | 509 384 


NOTES 

Andrew. Kelly, president of the West- 
ern Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., left 
Winnipeg this week on a trip west, which 
will probably include visits to Edmonton 
and Calgary. 

The Winnipeg Grain Exchange is ar- 
ranging an unusual festival for its closing 
day of 1918. A strong committee is in 
charge of the programme, which will con- 
sist of patriotic addresses by prominent 
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citizens and special orchestral music. This 
is a decided change from the programme 
of former years, when confetti and other 
things were thrown about. 

Professor T. J. Harrison, of the Mani- 
toba Agricultural College, announced this 
week that the field husbandry department 





Lieutenant Leon Holt Watts 


of that institution will probably test over 
7,000 samples of seed this winter, prior to 
the opening of the seeding season. Last 
year it tested 3,700. Judging from tests 
so. far made of oats from the 1918 crop, 
the germinating qualities are poor. 

G. Rock. 





Loans to Farmers 
.  Wasuineton, D. C., Dec. 21.—During 
the month of November, $8,079,605 was 
loaned to 3,278 farmers of the United 


States by the federal land banks on long-. 


time first mortgages, according to the 
monthly statement of the Farm Loan 
Board. The Federal Land Bank of 
Spokane leads in amount of loans closed, 
$1,246,800, with that of St. Paul running 
slightly behind in amount, $1,232,100. The 
other ten banks closed loans in November 
as follows: Houston, $1,040,082; Wichita, 
$711,100; New Orleans, $600,650; Louis- 
ville, $565,400; Omaha, $529,000; St. 
Louis, $522,623; Berkeley, $506,600; Co- 
lumbia, $422,280; Springfield, $395,420; 
Baltimore, $307,600. 

On Dec, 1 the total amount of mortgage 
loans closed since the establishment of 
the federal land banks was $147,452,861 
with 64,357 borrowers. During Novem- 
ber, 5,385 applications were received, ask- 
ing for $17,259,878. During the same 

eriod 4,836 loans were approved, amount- 
ng to $12,809,101. 
farmers have applied for loans under this 
system, aggregating $406,542,109. 

The grand total of loans closed is dis- 
tributed by federal land bank districts, 
as follows: 


Spokane ..$22,903,800 St. Louis. ..$9,977,700 
St. Paul... 21,005,400 Louisville .. 9,463,300 
Omaha.... 16,171,740 Berkeley ... 9,008,600 
Wichita ... 15,728,700 Columbia .. 7,353,560 - 
Houston .. 13,568,461 Springfield.. 5,878,295 


N. Orleans. 10,644,265 Baltimore... 5,749,050 
Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 
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IMPEDIMENTS TO BUSINESS 


But for the increasing difficulty in get- 
ting wheat, through the regular and 
normal movement from the country, and 
the failure of the Grain Corporation to 
release any of its stored wheat for grind- 
ing, the outlook for the milling business 
would be quite promising and reassuring. 
In this prognosis it is assumed that con- 
tinued heavy buying for export will be 
maintained. 

The payment of premiums over the 
government price does not stimulate the 
flow of wheat from the country in suf- 
ficient volume. Present indications are 
that scarcity of wheat, in available posi- 
tions, is to be the principal impediment 
to satisfactory milling conditions the 
second half of the crop year. There is 
cumulative evidence and testimony that 
the wheat is not back in the country; that 
it has already moved out, and is now be- 
yond the reach of many mills which will 
need it. 

A very heavy and unprecedented move- 
ment of wheat from soft wheat territory 
took place immediately after harvest. 
This movement was so heavy that soft 
wheat millers became alarmed and pro- 
tested vigorously against it, predicting the 
development of the exact situation which 
has now come to pass. Millers were as- 
sured that they were unduly alarmed, 
that the movement was not so heavy as 
represented, and that it would be re- 
stricted and controlled through the “per- 
mit” system. 

So far as is discernible, the Grain 
Corporation feels no responsibility for 
the resultant situation. It is contended 
that the millers had their opportunity, 
immediately following harvest, to ac- 
cumulate adequate supplies to insure op- 
eration for the crop; that it is their own 
fault if they failed to do so and now 
find themselves short of wheat. 

This contention is not regarded as 
sound, but rather as a flippant and un- 
worthy evasion of responsibility. It is 
not taken seriously. So far as the soft 
winter wheat miller is concerned, due to 
the operation of the substitute require- 
ments and discontinuance of export buy- 
ing, the coming of the new crop found 
him without any market for his flour; in- 
deed, without any business whatever. 

Nor was it clearly understood whether 
the guaranteed wheat price applied to 
the miller as well as to the farmer. He 
was not assured, failing to want the wheat 
for milling, that he could sell his wheat 
for what it cost him. There was no more 
incentive, with the uncertainty attaching 
to the flour business at that time, for the 
accumulation of abnormal stocks of 
wheat by the miller than there was for 
the grower to hold back his wheat. No 
carrying charge had been provided in 
either case. 

Naturally, therefore, the soft wheat 
miller, unable to sell flour and not know- 
ing when, if ever on this crop, he would be 
able to sell flour; with no assurance even 
of being able to sell surplus wheat at 
what it cost him, was hesitant about load- 
ing up beyond reasonably sure require- 
ments. It would not have been prudent 
or good business to have done so. 

Even so, some millers, fully cognizant 
of the risk, did load up to or beyond the 
point of prudence. They were not sup- 
posed to have stocks of wheat beyond 
sixty days’ requirements. When ques- 
tioned by the Grain Corporation why they 
wishéd to buy this extra wheat, some re- 
plied, “as a measure of co-operation in 
taking care of the early movement.” 


Under such circumstances no reason- 
able complaint can be lodged against the 
miller for failure to buy and store his 
season’s requirements. It is important 
to bear clearly in mind the conditions of 
that time, as certain officials of the Grain 
Corporation are attempting to shift re- 
sponsibility for the present situation to 
the miller, 

Lake-port millers, accustomed to bring 
down cargoes of spring wheat from Du- 
luth before the close of navigation, may 
find themselves in a better position than 
interior soft. wheat millers. They can op- 
erate their mills at least part capacity on 
this spring wheat, and get further all- 
rail supplies later. This -is exactly what 
they are doing or expect to do. 

But what is to happen to the interior 
soft wheat miller is a quandary. Must 
he also turn to the grinding of spring 
wheat on the exhaustion of soft wheat 
supplies? Will there be enough spring 
wheat to go around? It is well known 
that hard winter stocks are likewise be- 
coming exhausted, so he cannot look in 
that direction for relief. The movement, 
which has recently been taking place, of 
soft wheat from Chicago, where it would 
be accessible to central states mills, to 
Buffalo and the coast, adds to the grav- 
ity of the soft wheat millers’ position. 

The fact of the matter is that the of- 
ficials of the Grain Corporation have nev- 
er adequately recognized that the mills, 
or the process of milling, play any im- 
portant part or function in the move- 
ment of the wheat from the point where 
it is grown or in its conversion into a 
form in which it can be used as food. So 
far as is observable, their mental atti- 
tude is such as would be induced if wheat 
were a product which could be eaten, like 
fruit, in its natural state, without grind- 
ing it into flour and making the flour into 
bread. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


The output of flour by mills represent- 
ed at Toledo, with a combined weekly ca- 
pacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week end- 
ing Dec. 21 was 30,760, or 64 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 40,528, or 84 
per cent, last week, 48,000, or 100 per 
cent, a year ago, 25,100, or 52 per cent, 
two years ago, and 30,300, or 63 per cent, 
three years ago. 

The most important news of the week, 
in fact for a long time, was the announce- 
ment of the cancellation of all Food Ad- 
ministration flour regulations, including 
fair price schedules, effective immediate- 
ly. In spite of denials by Mr. Lingham, 
confirmation of cancellation was report- 
ed. Handling of exports is not changed, 
and mills are still required to’ have li- 
censes and to make reports. 

Although it has been felt that some- 
thing was “in the air,” the change came 
with unexpected suddenness and will 
doubtless catch many millers and flour 
dealers unprepared. It is presumed the 
cancellation applies to feed prices also, 
in which event feed will probably ad- 
vance and flour decline, and many deal- 
ers will be left with high-priced flour 
on hand. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Fourteen mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 78,360 
bbls, for the week ending Dec. 21 made 
55,013, or 70 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 85,068, or 93 per cent, last 
week, by 13 mills of 90,960 bbls capacity. 


NOTES 


O. H. Wathen, who recently entered 
the corn-milling business with his broth- 
ers, under the style of Wathen Milling 
Co., is about to sell his interest in the 
Louisville (Ky.) baseball club for $150,- 
000. 


1123 


Spontaneous combustion in grain bins 
caused . the destruction by fire of . the 
plant of the Chrisman Milling Co., Bryan, 
Ohio, with loss of 10,000 bus of wheat. An 
agent was in the company’s office collect- 
ing the insurance premium when the fire 
started. 

T. B. Wheeler, of the Allen & Wheeler 
Co., Troy, Ohio, died of heart trouble, 
Dec. 17, aged 83, following a slight ill- 
ness the night before. Until the last he 
had a clear, strong and vigorous mind, 
and of late years had been a great read- 
er, being widely informed. on business 
and political subjects. Although main- 
taining his interest in all matters relat- 
ing to the milling business, he had~ not 
been active ‘in it for many years. 





INDIANA 

InprANAPOLIS INv., Dec. 21.—As_ the 
year draws to a close, Indiana flour mill- 
ers are génerally forecasting that there 
will be cheaper flour, together with a re- 
duction in the cost of bread, as a result of 
the order canceling all flour-milling regu- 
lations, including fair price pe Be. ad 
That there will be an advance in the 
price of millfeed has been accepted as 
an indication that the price of flour will 
drop. 

A movement has been started, it is said, 
looking to the return of the former cus- 
tom of trading in wheat on boards of 
trade for cash and future delivery, as it 
is expected that the government stands a 
chance of losing almost $1,000,000,000 
through its guaranty of $2.26 bu to wheat 
growers in the new year. 

Business with Indianapolis flour mills 
covering the week was of usual propor- 
tions, and the output averaged well with 
the grinding of ‘the last three or four 
weeks. 

FORECAST FOR THE FUTURE 

Edgar H. Evans, president Acme- 
Evans Co., has this to say: “There is much 
in the milling situation at the present 
time that should be of satisfaction to 
the trade, and there will likely be as long 
as the Food Administration is buying for 
export in a substantial way. Early in 
the season there was a plentiful supply of 
wheat with which to take care of the flour 
trade, which was rather quiet, the rule in 
regard to substitutes and other restric- 
tions being still in effect. 

“Now with these restrictions largely 
out of the way and a clear market for 
flour in sight, and provided the adminis- 
tration continues to buy for export, the 
outlook for the next two or three months 
is hopeful. There is one feature, how- 
ever, on which this really hinges, and 
that is the willingness of the administra- 
tion to sell part of its stock of wheat to 
millers. A beginning of this has already 
been made in the Northwest but it should 
be done very soon in the central regions 
and in the West, before wheat is too 
largely shipped out. If millers will be 
careful in merchandising, asking the fair 
price, there will be little danger but that a 
reasonable and profitable business can be 
done.” 

To which Wilbur Erskine, of the Akin- 
Erskine Milling Co., adds: “The flour 
mills throughout Indiana have had a good 
season. The demand for milifeed is very 
brisk and unsupplied. The dull demand 
for flour lately has encouraged us in the 
belief that we will get some setback in 
the wheat market, Either wheat must go 
down or the -government must pay more 
for flour, or we will have no profits to 
give either to ourselves or to the govern- 
ment at the end of the season. 

“We believe that the Food Administra- 
tion has done its level best. There are 
a few drawbacks, but I think the adminis- 
tration has done remarkably well, and I 
believe that everything will end well for 
the general welfare of the people, which 
should be foremost in the thoughts of 
every true American citizen.” 


FINE CROP OUTLOOK 


George C. Bryant, field agent for the 
Bureau of Crop Estimates, this week 
placed the Indiana wheat crop at 2,891,000 
acres. With good seed in all localities and 
a liberal use of fertilizer the crop goes in- 
to the winter with the highest condition 
figure, 101 per cent,—ever reported at this 
season of the year. The rye. acreage 
shows an increase over last year of near- 
ly 500,000 acres and the condition is al- 
most equal to that of the wheat crop. 


J. M. Pearson. 
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Since the announcement that the Food 
Administration had removed restrictions 
on milling, the New York flour trade has 
scarcely known where it stands. The 
news burst like a bombshell here, throwing 
the local market into a state of excite- 
ment and leaving the trade very unsettled. 
A number of contradictory wires have 
been received by local houses, a few ad- 


vancing prices, many withdrawing. all of- 
_ fers, and some reducing prices very ma- 
terially. 


There are heavy stocks on hand in this 
market, receipts for this week have been 
good, and so there seems to be no consid- 
erable danger of an accumulation of 
stocks that may grow into serious Le te 
tions. In view of this fact, these uc- 
tions in price by mills will not only mean 
heavy losses to distributors here but may 
result in a rather serious situation. 

A number of local buyers express the 
hope that on shipments not yet made it 
will be possible to secure a patent flour, 
and it is the opinion in the trade here 
that many mills will immediately go back 
to this basis of milling. 

Practically all offers on feed have been 
withdrawn, as most mills seem to be wait- 
ing to see which way the wind will blow. 
Such prices as were obtained were $50 ton 
for bran, $53. for middlings and $62 for 
red dog. 

NOTES 

A meeting was held in the exchange last 
week to honor the memory of Frank A. 
Ferris, who died Dec. 11. Many splendid 
tributes were paid to the memory of the 
deceased, who served for 19 years on the 
arbitration committee, being chairman for 
the last 10 years. 

After nearly a year’s inactivity on ac- 
count of war conditions, the social side of 
the New York Flour Club came into its 
own again this week. An excellent dinner 
served in the restaurant of the Strand 
Roof, together with the regular cabaret, 
provided the basis for a most enjoyable 
evening. The affair was well attended. 

Among millers who visited New York 
this week were Powell Smith, of- J. Allen 
Smith & Co., Knoxville, Tenn., J. E. Mac- 
farlane, general manager Western Canada 
Flour Mills. Co., Ltd., Toronto, W. H. 
Duffett, president J. A. Hinds & Co., 
Rochester, N. Y., and W. J. Brewer, 
sales-manager of Thompson Milling Co., 
Lockport, N. Y. 

The committee appointed on the ex- 
change for the purpose of disposing of 
the compulsory substitutes is still hard at 
work examining and classifying samples. 
So far the only purchases made have been 
one cargo of corn goods, which has taken 
about one-half the total of that commodity 
offered to the committee, and amounted 
to about 7,000 tons. Barley flour, Victo 
flour and other substitutes are still unsold. 

Edward M. Raphel & Co., Inc., 17 Bat- 
tery Place, announces its intention of 
extending its steamship business, which 
has heretofore been confined to the West 
Indies and South America, to the transat- 

_ lantie trade. With this expansion in view 
the company has added to its staff M. A. 
Kerwin, late major of the United States 
engineers, who has been identified with 
the Army Transport Service of the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces. 





Feed Officials at Pittsburgh - 

A special telegram from Pittsburgh, 
Pa., states that the United States feed 
control officials have accepted the invita- 
tion of that city to hold their annual meet- 
ing there, on Jan. 18-14. The American 
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Feed Manufacturers’ Association has also 
been invited, and Pittsburgh hopes to see 
a full attendance of both associations. 
The programme arranged by the local 
representatives, subject to the approval 
of the association officers, includes a 
smoker the night of Jan. 13, a visit to a 
steel mill the afternoon of Jan. 14, con- 
cluding with a dinner that evening. 





PHILADELPHIA 


Puiaverpui, Pa., Dec. 21.—The an- 
nouncement by the Food Administration 
of the cancellation of all flour-milling reg- 
ulations, including fair price schedules 
and the price and quantity restrictions on 
the sale of wheat flour by millers, caused 
considerable excitement among the flour 
trade. It did not, however, have the ef- 
fect of influencing any increased busi- 
ness, and conditions are quite unsettled. 

Local jobbers and bakers are well sup- 
plied for present and near future wants, 
and enviling to add to their stocks. 
Prices of Kansas and spring wheat flours 
are about 25c lower. Soft winters are 
dull and largely nominal at $10.25@10.65 
per 196 lbs in 98-lb cotton sacks. Rye 
flour is weak and lower under a light de- 
mand and increased pressure to sell. Bar- 
ley flour is slow of sale, and prices favor 
buyers. 

NOTES 


It is reported that the Cunard Steam- 
ship Co. will soon inaugurate sailings 
from this port. 

Hubert J. Horan, flour merchant of 
this city, returned Friday from a trip 
through Pennsylvania. 

The local food administration is to go 
out of business within the next two weeks, 
according to a recent announcement. All 
paid employees will be released on Jan. 
1, but the volunteers will remain a while 
longer. 

The will of James S. Taylor, vice-presi- 
dent Chas. M. Taylor’s Sons, ‘shipping 
agents, was admitted to probate on ‘Tues- 
day. He left effects valued at $340,000, 
which is oo principally to his 
widow and children. 

John A. Holland, son of Norwood P. 
Holland, of the grain and hay firm of E. 
L. Rogers & Co., has been mustered out 
of service and will continue his studies 
at Hahnemann Hospital, from which in- 
stitution he hopes to graduate next June. 


Among visitors to the Commercial Ex- 
change this week were T. G. Williamson, 
of the Harvey Grain Co., Chicago, G. E. 
Newman, representing Rosenbaum Bros., 
grain dealers of Chicago, and C. C. Lynn, 
flour, grain and feed merchant, of Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 


Among those recently mustered out of 
service whose faces will soon again be fa- 
miliar on the floor of the Commercial Ex- 
change is Louis Toll, connected with Sam- 
uel F’. Scattergood & Co., grain, feed and 
hay dealers, who has been stationed at 
Camp Meade, Md. . 


Howard F. Brazer, formerly promi- 
nent among the younger members of the 
Exchange, but more recently 
connected with the United States Naval 
Reserve Force with the rating of second- 
class quartermaster, has been released 
from service and expects to shortly re- 
sume his place among the grain mer- 
chants. 

Louis G. Graff, president of the Com- 
mercial Exchange, says that the lack of 
elevator capacity in this city for the 
greatly increased grain exports is se- 
verely felt. The only elevators are the 
Girard Point house of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, with a capacity of 2,100,000 
bus, and that of the Philadel hia & Read- 
ing, at Port Richmond, with a capacity 
of 1,500,000. With grain shipments in- 
creasing from 2,000,000 bus in November 







to 2,700,000 for half of December, the 
matter of elevators has become urgent. 
At a meeting in the Bourse last Mon- 
day, the Flour Club of Philadelphia was 
formed. Hubert J. Horan was elected 
president, and William J. Rardon sec- 
retary. The purpose of the club is to or- 
ganize the flour trade and make special 
efforts to increase the flour exports from 
this port. The consumption in this city 
amounts to 2,000,000 bbls a year, and 
steamers during the first half of the 
month loaded 9,500,000 Ibs here for for- 
eign interests. 
Samvet S. Dantets. 





BALTIMORE 

Battimore, Mp., Dec. 21.—Flour was 
easier and slow, particularly toward the 
close, when prices became much unset- 
tled by reason of the removal of milling 
restrictions by the government. The 
trade contends that the advance in feed 
of $10@20 ton means a decline in flour 
of 50c@$1 bbl, but the local mills say this 
old way of figuring is played out, and 
that at present $1 up in feed means 314¢ 


Spring was erally unsettled at 
$10.50@10.75, jute, with a few mills anx- 
ious to sell, but trading confined to a few 
scattering cars. The season as well as 
the decline in feed was against business, 
and buyers were convinced they could do 
better by waiting until after the turn of 
the year to place orders. The bakers have 
proportionately larger stocks than the 
jobbers, but neither is ux: J much risk. 

Hard winter was nominally steady at 
$10.50@10.75, jute, with some mills ready 
to accept any bids around the inside quo- 
tation coming their way, but few if any 
came, especially after the advance in mill- 
feed. 


* down on flour. 


Soft winter was scarce and wanted at 
$9.85@10, bulk, this being the range at 
which the small business of the week was 
done, and is about 60c bbl higher than 
the lowest prices of the season. Most 
mills were running on government orders 
and had nothing to offer, hence the stuff 
coming on the market was trivial. 

City mills experienced the usual holiday 
apathy, with production moderate and 
business quiet all along the line. They 
made no change in flour, but advanced 
feed $10@12 ton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 81,086 
bbls; destined for export, 66,736. 


NOTES 

Number of seagoing vessels bound “for 
Baltimore, 56; number now in port, 61. 

Grain exports from here this week were 
1,522,587 bus—1,503,135 wheat and 19,- 
452 oats. 

The heavy influx of wheat at Baltimore 
is government grain coming from west- 
ern storage and destined for export. 

Receipts of new southern corn from 
Nov. 7 to Dec. 21, 33,351 bus; year ago, 
25,904. Range of prices this week, $1.52 
@1.70; last year, $1.75@2. 

Samuel A. Allen, of Philadelphia, rep- 
resenting the Western Star Mill Co., 
Salina, and the Universal Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co., Claflin, Kansas, was here this 
week. 


June 18 to Dec. 21, 1,209,118 bus; same 

period last year, 1,394,555. Range of 
rices this week, $2.10@2.391, ; last year, 
1.95@2.13. 

Charles Minnigerode, formerly with 
the Baltimore Pearl Hominy Co., corn 
mills, has started in business on his own 
account under the name of Minnigerode & 
Co., corn products, 4 Stock Exchange 
Building. 

Rollin FE. Smith, of the Bureau of 


Markets, Washington, D. C., was here. 


Wednesday collecting data for an article 
in connection with the grain trade of 
the United States which he has been 
commissioned to write for the Department 
of Agriculture. 

It is proposed to connect Baltimore 
with the eastern shore of Maryland by 
building a ee and concrete 
bridge across the Chesapeake Bay, from 
Bay Shore to Kent County, at a cost of 
about $20,000,000, as a memorial to the 
heroes of. Maryland. 

Duane H. Rice, of S. H. Ruth & Co., 
local millers’ agents, has been elected 
president of the Towson (Md.) Na- 
tional Bank and the Baltimore a 
State -Bank of Towson. When a mill 


Receipts of new southern wheat from 


December 25, 1918 


agent can rise to being president of two 
banks, there is hope for the rest of us. 

John Tyler Ricketts, who a few years 
ago when a mere entered the employ 
of Lewis S. Tyler, local manager for the 
Washburn-Crosby Co., has been promoted 
to a position as salesman for Gold Medal 
flour, with a desirable route on the out- 
skirts of the city and including several 
important suburban towns. 

The Food Administration is seeking to 
have its flour exports via Baltimore 
sampled by the inspection department of 
the Chamber of Commerce at a reduction 
from the prescribed rate, because of their 
volume. mparatively few of the gov- 
ernment’s flour shipments ever receive of- 
ficial inspection at this port, which fact 
is generally regarded as poor economy, 
to say the least. 

Sergeant Rufus E: McCosh, flour, Bal- 
timore and Philadelphia, was here this 
week on a furlough from Camp Dix, N. 
J. He said he was now fighting the 

rospect of having to go to Europe for 
oe years’ guard p Ba and with the war 
over he was anxious to get back to busi- 
ness, particularly as his brother and si- 
lent partner, James Nathaniel McCosh, 
was laid up for the second time with 


the “flu.” 
Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., Dec. 21.—The receipt 
here Friday of the announcement by the 
Food Administration at Washington of 
the cancellation of all flour-milling regula- 
tions, including fair price schedules and 
the price and quantity restrictions on the 
sale of wheat flour by millers, which, it is 
expected, will result in cheaper flour, was 
received with a great deak of concern by 
the members of the trade. 

It is understood that existing regula- 
tions restricting margins of profit on flour 
and millfeed still remain in effect, as do 
general regulations of the Food Admin- 
istration prohibiting profiteering, hoard- 
ing and unfair ene: which are to be 
strictly enforced. 

As soon as the news was received here 
several of the millers’ agents received quo- 
tations of a sharp advance in prices of 
millfeed. One Minneapolis mill advanced 
its price $15 ton on er bran, quoting 
$51.60, with middlings offered at $53.60 
for full carloads, mill shipment. Today a 
further advance was made, but there. were 
no material offerings, 

With the restrictions removed on the 
milling of flour, mill agents state that 
pre-war conditions are to prevail, and that 
clears and straights, as well as standard 
and special patents, will be milled. With 
the exception of one spring wheat mill, no 
quotations on flour were received, the mar- 
ket being nominal. The mill referred to 
quoted $11.25 bbl, in sacks, for short pat- 
ents, but there were no bids from the 
trade. At the same time there was no 
pressure to sell. 

The logical reasoning here is that, with 
the higher prices now asked for feeds, the 
prices on flour should show a material 
reduction. If this prevails, it is going to 
place the local receiver, who is now over- 
stocked with flour for which there is ap- 
parently no outlet, and which has been 
offered at prices away under mill quota- 
tions without avail, in competition with 
the mill, and unless something is done he 
will be in worse shape than ever. 


NEW ENGLAND LOADED WITH FLOUR 


A movement is under way by some of 
the Boston flour receivers to see if it is 
not possible to induce the Grain Corpora- 
tion to purchase some of the surplus flour 
in Boston and New England for export 
account, and in this manner relieve con- 
ditions which are daily growing worse. 

Boston has a surplus stock of fully 
60,000 bbls of flour. Lowell, Lawrence, 
Salem, Worcester and numerous other 
cities in this and other New England 
states are heavily overstocked with flour 
for which there is no demand, and which 
the receivers are unable to take on ac- 
count of their seeing no way in which 
they can dispose of it. 

re are at least 100,000 bbls of flour 
here in New England in excess of the nor- 
mal supply, about which apsorry | will 
soon have to be done if the trade is not 
to meet with a serious loss. Conditions 
are reported to be worse than when there 
was an oversupply of substitutes last 
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elem aa ov one will admit that con- 
tions at that were bad. 


With the object in view of helping those 
who are so heavily supplied, the executive 
committee of the Chamber of Commerce, 
at a meeting held this week, ap 


committee consisting of Frank E. Sands,. 


James T. Knowles and Warren G. Torrey, 
to get in touch with the flour department 
of the Grain Corporation in New York, 
and see if this surplus flour here could 
not be bought. 

R. F. Bausman, in charge of the flour 
department in New York, has intimated 
that he is ready to purchase flour in Bos- 
ton for export if the requirements are met. 
Just so soon as the committee above men- 
tioned is in a ition to give facts, it is 
expected that it will visit Mr. Bausman 
and lay the case before him. 


NOTES 

Corn products have advanced in prices 
during the week for mill shipment, gen- 
erally 25c per 100 Ibs being the increase 
now asked. Spot prices, however, are 
easy, with some pressure to sell white corn 
goods. Yellow meal is held steady. Oat- 
meal has also been advanced 25¢ per 100 
Ibs, with a good demand. 

The Grain Corporation is preparing to 
absorb substitutes, although no actual 
purchases have been made. The contracts 
will be sent out during the coming week. 
It is stated that the total of substitutes 
offered to date has been much less than 
was expected, and that they have come 
mainly from wholesalers and the larger 


bakers. 
Lovurs W. DePass. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., Dec. 21.—City mills 
ground a total of 10,100 bbls of flour this 
week, or 54 per cent of capacity, against 
62 per cent last week. Of this. amount, 
8,100 bbls were spring, 1,400 winter and 
600 rye. 

It has been a dull week for millers. 
Some received fair-sized orders from reg- 
ular customers, but aside from such de- 
mand, which is largely standardized, there 
was little real interest. The government 
did no buying in this market this week. 

The car shortage has been relieved, and 
shipments are now coming through with 
reasonable regularity. While millers here 
ordinarily buy through the Buffalo ele- 
vators, in order to get wheat it has been 
necessary for some to go as far west as 
Duluth. Charges accumulate, and the net 
result is a premium by the time the wheat 
is laid down here. 

Bakers were light buyers, and there is 
little expectation of demand from that 
quarter until after Jan. 1. The govern- 
ment has made no further move to take 
over the substitutes held here by millers 
and grocers. 

The real interest in milling affairs de- 
veloped yesterday with the announcement 
that the Food Adimintetretion had can- 
celed flour-milling regulations. The feel- 
ing seems to be that trade conditions will 
improve as a result. Some believe there 
will be an early return to the milling of 
virtually all the grades of flour made be- 
fore the strictures ‘were placed by the 
Food Administration, There is the fur- 
ther impression that this would stimulate 
flour sales, which have been stifled by in- 
ability to obtain grades fitted to specific 
needs. 
While no dependable flour prices can 
be quoted, there is a feeling that the 
tendency will be lower, although, as ap- 
parent if flour of considerably lower ex- 
traction is made, this reduction may more 
than offset the easirig off in price from 
other causes. Also the price of bran and 
middlings will be a direct factor in flour 
prices, so that the best description of con- 
ditions now, prices included, was that 
given by a er this morning, who said, 
“chaotic.” 

There: is so little doing in the graham 
flour trade that any prices quoted are 
little more than nominal, with no change 
from last week’s mark of $9.40 bbl, cotton 
¥,’s, less than car lots, Boston. 

Inquiry for whole-wheat flour is light, 
with quotations around $10.80 bbl, cotton 
¥,’s, Boston, in less than car lots. 

Rye flour is dead here. It.is assumed 
that. the trade will go back to the old 
standard of packages, and it is quoted at 
$9 bbl, cotton ¥,’s, car lots, Boston. 

Buckwheat flour prices are working to 
lower levels, and while it is probable that 
lots on hand will bring prices that ruled 
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earlier, with the present ho! cleaned 
up, it will sell at around $6.50 per 100 lbs, 
on SF say basis. 

at bran and middlings will bring, 
now that the restrictive prices are re- 
moved, is something of a guess. Some 
millers look to see bran sell at $50 ton as 
readily as it sold at the former Grain Cor- 
poration ey which was $29.46 for 
spring and $31.46 ton for winter. As a 
matter of fact, at least one mill today 
retailed it in small lots from the mill door 
at the rate of $50 ton. ~ 

This will probably have the effect to 
ease off the acute demand for bran and 
middlings. What effect it will have on rye 
feed is a guess. However, the latter was 
still quoted at $52@53 ton this morning, in 
small lots. 

NOTES 

Figures just issued covering traffic on 
the barge canal for the season now closed 
include shipments of 1,840,000 bus of 
wheat and 42,000,000 lbs of flour to tide- 
water. 

S. L. Strivings, president of the New 
York State Federation of Farm Bureaus, 
says that farmers must continue to receive 
the present scale of prices for grain and 
p uce, or else undergo serious financial 

* hardship. : 

The Havens flour and feed mill, Dun- 
dee, owned and operated by the late 
George Havens, has been sold to William 
J. Fox, of Dundee. The mill has been 
idle for several months. Mr. Fox will 
open it at once, doing a general milling 
business. 

In an address before the Rochester 
Chamber of Commerce, George E. MaclIl- 
wain, a statistician and economist, of 
Massachusetts, gave it as his opinion that 
1919 is to be a year of sharply falling 
prices for most commodities, and that by 
spring 12 to 14 per cent of the country’s 
workers will be unemployed. He assert- 
ed that we are totally unprepared for in- 
dustrial reconstruction. He cautioned to 
watch carefully all business credits. 

T. W. Kwapp. 





BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., Dec. 21.—The cancella- 
tion of all flour-milling regulations, in- 
cluding fair price schedules, naturally 
upset the trade here, and it will be sev- 
eral weeks before the mills will get on a 
real business basis. The first move will 
be to get a demand started for clears 
and low-grades. There has been no mar- 
ket for these grades for a year or more, 
and until one is established it will be 
difficult to fix a price on anything ex- 
cept 100 per cent flour. 

Millers are anxious to get back to the 
old system of selling flour, but it will 
take a week or two for them to get used 
to running their own business. Then 
there is the adjustment of feed prices to 
be considered, and this will also take some 
time. 

Millers say they can hardly see where 
a reduction in price of patents is pos- 
sible, as some mills have already cut the 
profit out of the business, and it hardly 
looks as if they could go lower at the 
present price of wheat. 

The mills here seem to be in good shape, 
having enough spring wheat to supply 
them until next April, but must of course 
add the carrying charges. As for those 
in need of winter wheat, the general opin- 
ion is that they will have to pay a pre- 
mium over government fixed prices to 
get ns quantity. 

While some of the mills ate running on 
domestic orders, it is the export trade 
which is aioe J them busy, and this may 
not last much longer, as the government 
seems to be out of the market and it is 
thought will remain so until prices settle 
down and recent purchases have been 


representatives here to stick to the old 
prices until es from headquarters, 
as a further change in the government 
-regulations concerning the sale of flour 
is rumored to take place next Monday. 
Just where they get that stuff from puz- 
zles-the milling trade here. 

The mills here have been turning out 
a very satisfactory grade of flour, and 
the housewife is buying more liberally 
than for some months. 

There is little doing in rye flour, and 
no improvement is expected until the 
quality gets back where it belongs. Gra- 


ham r dull, with offerings light. 


Local prices for wheat flour to the 
small cotton ¥’s, are: best patent, 
$11.25; bakers patent, $11; clear, $10; 
low-grade, $7; rye, $10. 

Buckwheat flour is still held at $7 per 
100 Ibs in small paper bags, but the de- 
mand is next to nothing, owing to warm 
weather, and with quite liberal stocks here 
the feeling is weak. Buckwheat is of- 
fered at $3.25 per 100 Ibs for choice mill- 
ing, bulk, on track, Buffalo. 3 

here are all sorts of prices for mill- 
feeds, anywhere from $12@15 over last 
week for spot offerings in a small way, 
but no bids were heard of at anything like 
that advance for carloads. It is under- 
stood that the change in the price does 
not affect unfilled orders of any kind of 
feed, but it is likely that the mills have 
sold ahead mostly at a price to be fixed 
on the day of shipment. The offerings 
of feed will not be enough at any price 
to go around, as the mills cannot kee 
up the present rate of production muc 
longer. 

Corn-meal coarse feed was easier, and 
offerings quite liberal from the West. 
The demand shows some improvement. 
Hominy feed scarce and higher, but feed- 
ers are taking more to corn feeds at the 
difference in price. Gluten feed higher 
and in some demand, with offerings light. 
Barley feed scarce, and quoted at S46, 
sacked, track, Buffalo. Oil meal in very 
light supply and firm. Resellers have the 
only offerings. Cottonseed meal firm. 

Rolled oats Lyre and easy. Oat hulls 
firmer; demand fair, and spot offerings 
light. 

THE OUTPUT 

The mills were all very busy this week, 
and the production was 18,600 bbls over 
capacity, compared with 165,250 last 
week; 156,500, or 94 per cent, last year; 
102,500, or 61 per cent, in 1916; 151,200, 
or 91 per cent, in 1915; 97,800, or 71 per 
cent, in 1914, and 101,850, or 74 per cent, 
in 1913. 

NOTES t 

There are orders here for 2,000,000 
bus wheat, to be shipped out within the 
next few days. 

Stocks of wheat here in store and 
afloat are 28,980,000 bus, compared with 
10,373,550 last year and 22,000,000 two 
years ago. 

Charles Kennedy, head of the food ad- 
ministration here, has declined an invi- 
tation to go to Europe to become super- 
visor of port agencies. He will continue 
his work here. 

With the arrival of the Grant Morden, 
carrying a cargo of 450,000 bus of wheat, 
navigation, as far as grain receipts is 
concerned, is closed. Weather is fine, and 
a few vessels are still moving in the 
stone trade. 

The case of the Banner Milling Co. 
against the State of New York for $553, 
850 for property ic genre ng for the 
construction of canal terminals here, has 
been in court all week, and adjourned to- 
day to Jan. 13. 

Receipts of grain and flaxseed for the 
season at this port show another heavy 
falling off compared with previous years, 
while there was some increase in 
movement of flour over last year. The 


figures follow: 
1918 1917 1916 


Flour, bbis. 6,607,997 6,021,940 6,957,432 
Wheat, bus 68,257,375 94,924,407 138,668,781 
Corn, bus.. 2,027,920 1,495,247 3,527,207 
Oats, bus.. 13,544,266 30,283,190 22,036,301 
Barley, bus 3,244,636 10,271,245 11,709,053 
Rye, bus... 7,992,097 3,458,503 1,477,346 
Flaxs’d, bus 2,959,409 6,594,054 9,564,147 





Totals, bus 98,025,693 147,026,646 186,982,835 
E. BAancGasser. . 





Certifying Quality for Export 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Dec. 21.—The sub- 
mission of specimens of American-made 
commodities for examination and of- 
ficial approval of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards is mentioned, as an important con- 
structive step to assist the development 
of foreign trade of this country, in the 
annual report of the Bureau of Stand- 


ards. 

It has been pro d that the functions 
of the Bureau of Standards should per- 
mit the maker of any standard commod- 
ity to submit a specimen of his product 
for examination, and to provide that the 
bureau, after such an examination, should 
certify to the facts that a buyer, domestic 


or foreign, ought to know g the 
nature of the article: This gestion 
was made by persons. experie: in do- 


: 1125 
mestic and foreign trade and in large 
financial operations. It is a matter of 
great importance to the business of the 
country. Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





NASHVILLE 
Nasnviniz, Tenn., Dec. 21.—As a re- 
sult of the action of the Food Adminis- 


tration in announcing the removal of re- . 


strictions on milling, business was unset- 
tled at the end of week. Flour prices 
had not been materially changed, but 
some kind of readjustment was expected 
within the coming week. 

The main feature was a heavy advance 
in millfeed, prices being moved up, ac- 
cording to the ideas of the millers, about 

r ton, but values were not well 
established in this department, and it 
seemed evident that a little time would 
be required for the millers to get their 
bearings on the peace-time basis again. 
It is.thought that buying will be more 
active as a result of the action taken. 

The demand for flour this week has 
been slightly better than mills had ex- 
pected., Sales were scattering, but in the 
aggregate were reasonably good, consid- 
ering that the Christmas holidays were 
at hand. 

Prices for flour during the week up to 
Friday morning were fairly well sus- 
tained, and on a more uniform basis than 
at any previous time during the crop 
year. Standard 100 per cent soft winter 
wheat flour, basis 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, sold at $10.50@10.65, 
with a few sales early in the week at 
$10.40. « 

Minnesota and Kansas flours were also 
unsettled. Some of the rehandlers con- 
tinued to make the same prices, with 
business very quiet. Quotations: spring 
wheat flour, 98 Ibs, cotton or jute, deliv- 
ered at Nashville, $11@11.20; hard win- 
ter wheat flour, $10.80@11. 

Dullness continued to feature the corn 
situation, with light business. Quotations: 
plain meal, in b per 100 lbs, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, $3.20@3.45. 

OUTPUT 


Nashville and outside mills, with a 
capacity of 172,590 bbls, showed an out- 


put this week of 111,739, or 64.7 per cent . 


of capacity, compared with 119,996 bols 
and 59.9 per cent of capacity last week, 
63.9 per cent in 1917, 62.9 in 1916, 72 in 
1915, 78.8 in 1914, 69.4 in 1913 and 58.6 
in 1912. 
STOCKS 
Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 


as reported through the Grain Exchange: 
Dec, 2 Dec. 14 


Flour, bbls .......0+ee005 20,600 23,300 
Wheat, bus .......+-.465 235,000 234,000 
Corn, DUB ....seccceceees 261,500 204,600 
Oats, DUB... see eee eeeee 611,600 652,600 


Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 77 cars. JoHn Lerrer. 


CANADIAN MILL CAPACITY 


Number and Output of Mills at Close of War 
Period—Increase Shown Over 
a Year ago 
Toronto, Ont., Dec. 21.—The. follow- 
ing table shows the situation in Canada 
with regard to number and capacity of 
flour, oatmeal, rye and corn mills at close 
of year, 1918: 








Oatmeal mills 




















--Flour mills—, Ca- 
Western— No. Capacity No. pacity 
Manitoba ....... 35s «16, 4 1,250 
Saskatchewan .. 61 9,110 3 950 
Alberta ......... 49 10,950 2 700 
British Columbia 3 700 1 300 
Total western. .148 35,760 9 3,200 
Eastern— 
Ontario ......... 842 66,455 10 4,250 
Quebec ......... 124 19,295 oe see 
New Brunswick. 41 2,310 ° 
Nova Scotia ..... 34 1,390 é 
Prince Edward 
Island ........ 21 685 on 
Total eastern. .562 89,135 10 “4,250 
Total western. .148 35,760 9 3,200 
All Canada ..... 710 124,895 19 7,450 
: Capacity, 
No. bbls 
Ontario corn mills............+. 2 675 
Ontario rye mills ......... cose SS 180 
Quebec corn mills ........ 1 100 
New Brunswick corn mills 1 300 





Manitoba rye mills .........+5+. 1 200 

As compared with 1917, this is a slight 
increase in number of mills in opera 
and an increase in active capacity of 
about 15,000 bbls. Conditions a out 
of the war have brought a number of idle 
plants back into the active list, besides the 
natural increase in capacity of plants 
that were already active. 

. A. H. Bamey. 
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RESTRICTION A BENEFIT 


Industry Facing Numerous Problems—Retail 
Bakers Will Discuss Future Action at 
Chicago Convention Jan. 28-29 


“We hear a great deal now of the bene- 
fits that the regulations have brought to 
our trade during the past year,” writes 
John M. Hartley, secretary Retail Mer- 
chant Bakers of America. “The fact that 
we are all figuring on the best method of 
continuing these proven reforms shows 
beyond question that we haye had a better 
manner of conducting our business be- 
stowed upon us for the war period. 

“The credit given to the Service Board 
for the inauguration of these better busi- 
ness methods is at best casual; whereas 
the fact of the matter is that without 
their help, and their guarantees and as- 
surances, the reforms, if tried, would nev- 
er have become as popular as they have. 
The Service Board has become the clear- 
ing-house of the industry, the line of 
communication between the Food Admin- 
istration and we who fought the battle of 
conservation in the bakeries of the nation. 

“It established the confidence of the 
authorities in the bakery industry. Be- 
fore its inception our conduct as a trade, 
for the war period,, was a matter of 
doubt. How far we would go in carry- 
ing out the policies of the Food Adminis- 
tration was a question. The call of the 
Service Board answered the question, and 
we proved to the nation and a sufferin 
world that the bakers of the Unite 
States could and would go even beyond 
the limits of the conservation asked. 

“We have proved ourselves and our in- 
dustry during the war period, and an or- 
ganization capable of welding the mem- 
bers of such a trade of mixed races into 
a unity for the good of the state should 
not now, when we face the trying period 
of reconstruction, be disbanded. 

“The abler and more experienced mem- 
bers of our trade are spending much time 
and thought over the problems that await 
settlement, this time within our own cir- 
cles. It is taken for granted that the 
Food Administration will, at some future 
date, wind up its affairs and pass into 
history. Its going wilt remove the regula- 
tions under which we now work so ad- 
vantageously, and the chief question now 
is how to maintain the advantages that 
were practically thrust upon us against 
our own wishes. 

“We are in ourselves weak; that is, we 
are not sufficiently organized to make the 
wishes of the majority stick. So it is 
suggested that our only remedy is re- 
course to law, and by a series of legisla- 
tive enactments make the present re- 
forms of the Food Administration legal 
requirements in every state. 

“This question was one that we had 
slated for large consideration at the com- 
ing convention of the Retail Merchant 
Bakers of America. As a meeting of the 
whole industrv is being called prior. to 
ours by the National Association of the 
Baking Industry, I believe that it may be 
of interest to you retail readers to un- 
derstand the views that would have been 
presented to you by the resident officials 
of the retailers’ national. 

“If the many efforts that will be spent 
on the legalizing of the present reforms 
were focused on making the Food Ad- 
ministration a national fixture, either as 
a separate body or as a branch of the 
Department of Agriculture, it might ac- 
complish results far more satisfactorily 
than the present plan. 

“That such a course is not impossible, 
not even improbable, we may find if we 
look for a moment at international condi- 
tions. When facing the possibility of a 
war of many years’ duration, this govern- 
ment with commendable foresight called 
for every available acre to be planted to 
grain. To stimulate the growers a cer- 
tain generous price was guaranteed. This 
price is in effect for another crop year. 

“Now we as a nation are generous 
enough at all times, but it is almost cer- 
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tain that our allies were a party to the 
price agreement, and must participate in 
the purchase until the guaranteed crops 
are liquidated. Now these crops are 
practically under the supervision of the 
government, and I think are handled by 
a branch of the Food Administration. 

“As long as these guaranteed crops are 
to be disposed of I cannot see how the 
Food Administration or some other ap- 
pointed body exercising its present func- 
tions can be disp nae | with. The food 
control boards of our allies are not pol ng 
to be disbanded, but are more than likely 
going to be continued as a permanent part 
of the various governments. 

“How can we better our present meth- 
od of food control, and how can we grad- 
ually merge from a war basis to a peace 
basis, if we relinquish the hold that now 
directs food products? ‘The magnitude 
of the coming crop, according to the 
present outlook, is in itself a serious 
problem. Instead of the shortage of the 
past year, in another year we may see an 
over-abundance. The world cannot ad- 
just itself to such an abnormal change in 
conditions over such a short time without 
the aid of strict governmental control, 
and this control must be international 
or interallied in scope. 

“Therefore the continued need of a 
Food Administration. Then the industry 
could adjust its affairs as necessity de- 
mands. If we open up our trade to 
egislative control we invite the public to 
take hold. No matter how well inten- 
tioned, an amateur meddler, generally a 
crank or reformer with a mission, can 
make life miserable for a whole industry. 
And then we will have ‘invisible — 
ment’ to contend with; and it will keep 
some one busy killing adverse legislation. 
Would not it be better if we could act 
through a duly appointed federal body? 

“These and a few other questions will 
be up for discussion at the convention. 
We would like to meet as many of you as 
can come. We expect to make it interest- 
ing for the retailer, Jan. 28, 29.” 





Will Continue to Use Substitutes 


Ben S. Weil, general manager of the 
Banner-Grocers’ Baking Co., of Cincin- 
nati, writes: “I am of a firm belief that 
the majority of bakers will use a limited 
amount of substitutes in their bread, not- 
withstanding the fact that the govern- 
ment has released them from using any. 
We find that certain substitutes and cer- 
tain amounts of same are a benefit, as 
they give us more moisture and also more 
volume. 

“It is up to the baker to make the best 
loaf of bread possible, and this would be 
the only way for him to increase the de- 
mand for bakers’ bread. 

“The bakers of Cincinnati have taken 
steps to have an ordinance passed by 
the city council to accept boon at stand- 
ard weights adopted by the Food Admin- 
istration, and also in regard to taking 
back stale bread.” 





Sugar Restrictions Lifted 


Sugar restrictions under which bakers 
have been operating for some time have 
all been lifted, according to a letter from 
Frank S. Pool, sugar division represen- 
tative, federal food administration for 
Minnesota. Mr. Pool writes: “Manu- 
facturers and bakers may buy sugar ac- 
cording to their requirements and de- 
mands without restrictions. They are 
asked to purchase no more than a 30 days’ 
supply at one time, but there is nothing 
to prevent their using as much as they 
choose. 

“At the present time sugar cannot be 
shipped in Neos from Atlantic refineries, 
The Louisiana producers may ship clari- 
fied, plantation washed seconds and 
thirds, and there is some little granulat- 
ed coming in from the western cane re- 


fineries, but practically all the granulat- 
ed sugar now is western beet. 
“From the information available it 
—_ there will be an ample supply of 
engee for the year 1919, and there is no 
ication that restrictions will prevail 
pest that year. Bakers should have 
every reason to feel confident of their 
ability to secure all ot the white flour and 
all of the sugar they will need for the 
coming 12.months.” 





BAKING RULES RESCINDED 


Food Administration Removes Regulations 
Limiting Bakery Trade—Former Local 
Laws Become Effective Again 


The United States Food Administration 
has rescinded Special License Regulations 
No. 13. This covers all the regulations 
that refer specifically to the baking in- 
dustry, including sugar, fats, bread 
weights, return of stale bread, classifica- 
tion of bakery products, etc. 

This means that city ordinances and 
state laws which were held in suspension 
while the Food Administration had juris- 
diction over the baking industry auto- 
matically take effect again. 





A Labor Bureau for Service Men 


_ The Southeastern Association of the 
Baking Industry has completed arrange- 
ments for the establishment in the sec- 
retary’s office of a labor bureau, to as- 
sist in finding employment for soldier- 
bakers or or-bakers being mustered 
out of the service of the United States, 
and to otherwise assist in the solution 
of labor shortage among members of the 
association, or to help the individual bak- 
er under certain necessities. 

The secretary’s office is in touch with 
the government. with a view to getting 
applications from men in the service be- 
ing mustered out, whether they are in 
camps and cantonments, or returning 
from Europe. It is hoped to obtain the 
full co-operation of the government in 
this matter. 

Members of the association, present or 
future, are asked to advise the office of 
Secretary Harry Crawford, Mobile, Ala., 
regarding their needs in the way of labor. 

ndividual bakers who desire to make 
a change because of health or other legiti- 
mate considerations will be aided in ob- 
taining employment where they desire. 
In this case they will be asked to file ap- 
plications with the secretary, such ap- 
plications to be indorsed by their em- 
ployers. 

President Winkelman and Secretary 
Crawford believe that a great deal of 
good can be accomplished, and they hope 
that the members of the association will 
give their full co-operation to the plan. 





Bakers Striving for Better Loaf 


The Rg nn oe of a spring wheat 
mill in the Pittsburgh territory writes: 
“General conditions in our territory are 
satisfactory. We anticipate a normal 
business, and do not look for any radical 
change from ag conditions, so long 
as present milling policies are followed. 
There is a tendency among buyers to 
only purchase for their near-by needs. 
For some reason there seems to be a gen- 
eral opinion among buyers that prices 
must ultimately come down somewhat, 
and they naturally are inclined to hold 
off, but other than this everything seems 
to be working along as satisfactorily as 
could be hoped for. 

“Tt seems to me that bakers have prof- 
ited by their experience of the past year 
or two, and are working along more sys- 
tematic and business-like lines than was 
the case some time ago. Of one thing I 
am sure; bakers are striving in the main 
to make a better loaf of bread.” 


BAKERS’ BREAD SUPERIOR 


Substitutes Not Needed—Wheat the Only 
Article of Food That Will Sustain Life 
Indefinitely Without Outside Aid 


With the abolition of substitutes and 
with the return to the unrestricted use of 
wheat flour, it was only natural that there 
should be a slack period in the demand 
for bakers’ bread. This is the opinion 
of Samuel F. McDonald, of the Memphis 
(Tenn.) Bread Co. 

Mr. McDonald writes: “The housewife 
has rather desired to feel her freedom 
from restrictions and to extend her el- 
bows, as it were, which have been restrict- 
ed by force of circumstances. When the 
full realization of freedom of movement 


» again exists and the novelty of home 


baking will have worn off, the cheapness 
and superiority of bakers’ bread will 
again assert itself. It is going to take 
some time for the housewife to know that 
she can get pure wheat bread from the 
baker, and that she does not have to 
bake it herself. 

“Most bakers have developed their 
ability to make with substitutes a bread 
in appearance approximately equal. to 
pure wheat bread, so that the superiority 
of eye appearance as a sales feature does 
not exist to any great extent. Later, 
however, the subconsciousness and com- 
pelling factor in bread consumption will 
make itself felt, because the palate will 
discover the superiority in taste and 
flavor of wheat flour. 

“Speaking. of the thought that some 
substitutes in limited quantitities are de- 
sirable in bread, will say that it does not 
occur to me to be so except such as are 
bread improvers, and I know of very few 
at this time, and these have been prac- 
tically changed in their character from 
their original form. I cannot feel, that 
natural corn products, barley, or rye 
are equal in any way to good wheat flour. 
Robbing the bread of its protein content 
with the admixture of non-protein sub- 
stitutes should be prohibited by law in 
the interests of the people. Generation 
after generation has not disturbed the 
truth pertaining to wheat, viz., it is the 
only article of food which contains all 
of the elements in proper proportion to 
sustain life indefinitely without the aid of 
anything else.” 





The Fleischmann Company to Move 

The Fleischmann Co. plans to move the 
home office of its western division from 
Cincinnati, Ohio, to Chicago, about May 
1, 1919. The company has been an im- 
portant factor in the business life of Cin- 
cinnati for over 50 years, but chang- 
ing conditions have made the proposed 
move imperative. For upwards of a year 
the company has done no manufacturing 
at Cincinnati. 

The auditing department will be di- 
vided, part going to Chicago, and part 
to New York. Joseph Wilshire, general 
manager, and Alfred Knight, auditor, 
will be located in Chicago. Julius Fleisch- 
mann, president of the company and a 
former mayor of the city of Cincinnati, 
will hereafter make his home in New 
York City. Charles J. Christie, the sec- 
retary of the company, will remain in 
Cincinnati so as to have supervision over 
the important real estate holdings of the 
company. 

The American Diamalt Co., an auxil- 
iary of The Fleischmann Co., will con- 
tinue to make its headquarters in Cin- 
cinnati. 





Edward Katzinger Expanding 
The Edward Katzinger Co., of Chicago, 
manufacturers of bakers’ pans and other 
supplies, recently acquired property oe 
joining its plant at a cost of 
,000. The company plans to tear race 
the improvements on the site and to erect 
a seven-story factory alongside its present 
seven-story building. The improvements, 
it is said, will represent an expenditure 
of approximately $250,000. 
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NATIONAL CONFERENCE CALLED 





President Ward, of the National Association, Outlines Need for United Ac- 
tion to Prevent Return of Pre-War Trade Evils—Every' Section of 
Country Urged to Send Delegates to Chicago Meeting, Jan. 9 


The most important and pressing duty 
before the baking industry at the present 
moment is, in my opinion, the earnest 
consideration of certain government reg- 
ulations under which we are still work- 
ing, with a view to ascertaining how they 
may be perpetuated, if the industry wants 
to. perpetuate them. I refer especially 
to regulations prohibiting exchange of 
bakery products and requiring that com- 
mercial bread shall be baked in standard 
loaf weights. 

As president of the American Associa- 
tion of the Baking Industry I have made 
it my duty to ascertain something of the 
sentiment of American bakers on these 

ints. With approximately 150 replies 

fore me from leading bakers through- 
out the country, I am able to state that 
opinion seems to be almost unanimous in 
favor of continuing the practice of sell- 
ing bakery products outright to the deal- 
er, and of conducting business without 
discounts, secret rebates, premiums, etc. 
Also a large majority of our bakers 
seem to be in favor of continuing stand- 
ard weights for bread, although a few of 
the leading ones are opposed to this pro- 


al. 

Under these circumstances it is clear 
to me that another national conference 
must be held, which bakers generally 
should be urged to attend. The American 
Association unfortunately does not in it- 
self as yet represent the industry broad- 
ly enough for this business. 

If we are all agreed that certain war 
reforms are too beneficial to lose, we 
face immediately the problem of how we 
may perpetuate them, and I have gone 
far enough into the subject to believe 
that it will require state legislation. Now, 
if we are to have either national or 
uniform state legislation of a satisfactory 
character, we must have an undivided in- 
dustry back of the movement, and this 
means a — conference, specially ar- 
ranged and conducted. 

We have got to have a decisive ex- 
pression on each separate issue, after full 
Pe ceseompe J has been given for every 
delegate and every baker to be heard, and 
after a full and fail discussion of every 
statement or suggestion offered. Rules 
must be adopted by the conference which 
will commit the industry by something 
less than an unanimous vote if necessary; 
as, for instance, on the standard weight 
policy. 

We shall adopt the usual, and perhaps 
some unusual, means of notifying bakers 
regarding the conference and its purpose, 
in order that the conclusions of this con- 
ference, so conducted, can be honestly 
and fairly said to express the views of the 
entire industry. 

It has therefore been decided to call 
a general conference for Jan. 9 at Chi- 
cago, but in the meantime we hope that 
every local community of bakers will 
meet to discuss these questions and to 
name delegates. It is a good time and a 
good issue on which to organize local as- 
sociations where none exist. We shall 
be at work preparing the information 
which the conference will need, and ex- 
pect to be able to offer a bill or bills 
which can be supported by bakers gen- 
erally in state legislatures. 

This will be a very important confer- 
ence, because its action will very largely 
determine the character of the commer- 
cial baking industry for an _ indefinite 
period, and because we have already got 
what we are seeking to perpetuate, and 
may never have such an opportunity 
again. 

We request that you will immediately 
take steps to call a meeting of your as- 
sociation, giving ample notice of the same 
to every member in writing, which notice 
shall state clearly the nature of the busi- 
ness to be considered and the action pro- 

to be taken; and that you will re- 
quest that the meeting shall name a dele- 
gate or delegates to the general confer- 
ence; and that you will in addition urge 
a large attendance of individuals other 
than delegates. : 

We wish to give every baker and every 
baking interest full opportunity for a 


voice in this important conference. We 
wish the action of the conference, what- 
ever it may be, to voice the sentiment of 
a majority at least of the progressive 
bakers of the country. 
GerorGe S. Warp, 
President National Association of the 
Baking Industry. 





PHILADELPHIA 
BREAD SALES NOT YET NORMAL 


Puinaperpnia, Pa., Dec. 20.—As usual 
at the holiday season, bakers are inclined 
to purchase flour conservatively, and this 
tendency is this year much more pro- 
nounced than usual, owing to the rela- 
tively large stocks already on hand. Most 
bakers, particularly the bigger ones, are 
stocked up to the limit, and their chief 
complaint now is the fact that the con- 
sumption of bread does not resume nor- 
mal proportions. 


PRICE OF LOAF NOT LOWERED 


Since the signing of the armistice, the 
labor situation is -becoming easier and, 
with the return of the soldier boys, the 
acute labor shortage will be over. High 
wages are still being paid and, with the 
cost of materials also generally high, 
there seems to be little prospect of any 
lowering of the price of bread, which con- 
tinues at 8@10c for a 16-0z loaf. The 
lowest price is that charged by chain 
stores not giving delivery service. 


FLOUR STOCKS HEAVY 


Heavy export buying of flour by the 
government caused a rise in prices early 
in the month, and some of the bakers, 
feeling that there might be a scarcity of 
flour, stocked up heavily. Now there is 
very little local demand, and a slight re- 
action in flour values has followed. The 
flour trade has just formed what it terms 
a “Flour Club,” to further the interests 
of its business ‘in all lines. 


HOLIDAY TRADE OUTLOOK GOOD 


The removal of restrictions on sugar 
tends toward a better feeling in the mar- 
ket for winter wheat flour, used in cake 
and pastry, the consumption of which had 
been greatly curtailed while the restric- 
tions on sugar were in force. Bakers are 
doing a much better business, and look 
for a good holiday demand for fancy 
cakes. 


SMALL BAKERS AND SUBSTITUTE FLOUR 


There is very little inquiry for substi- 
tutes. The committee in charge of buy- 
ing for the government has received large 
tenders, but has accepted very little as 
yet. However, it is expected that it will 
do so in the near future. 

Bakers throughout the rural districts 
are particularly unfortunate regarding 
substitutes, as the government will take 
from them only full carloads of a single 
kind. Many have not a full car of any 
one kind, but in the aggregate the quan- 
tities on hand are considerable. There 
is a scarcity of storage space and, even if 
they should store the substitutes indefi- 
nitely, they would deteriorate in quality. 

Bakers can see mo way of disposing of 
them except by using them in their bread, 
but to do this places them at a disad- 
vantage in competing with neighboring 
bakers who were in a more fortunate po- 
sition, either through not having much 
substitute flour on hand or through having 
carload lots, which they are able to dis- 
pose of to the government. 

Preferring to turn out a pure white 
bread, many of the small bakers through- 
out the state are selling their substitutes 
at a very considerable loss. In making 
city purchases, the government does not 
insist on full carloads of one kind of 
substitute. One reason for the apparent 
discrimination in favor of Philadelphia 
jobbers and bakers is the desire to relieve 
congested storage facilities. 

There is always a steady demand for 
rye bread locally, but bakers are so well 
supplied with flour that they have made 


but few purchases within the last week or 
two. 
NOTES 

Charles Bansal, of this city, has pur- 
chased the bakery of Benjamin F. Brad- 
ley, West Gay Street, West Chester, Pa. 

After an illness of several months, 
Frank Hardart, secretary and teasurer 
of the Horn & Hardart Baking Co.; died 
on Dee. 10. 

Paul A. Perry, flour broker, is on a 
flying trip to bakers of the state, ex- 
tending to them Christmas greetings and 
trying to secure a little more business. 

Sergeant William A. Freihofer, son of 
Charles F. Freihofer, treasurer of the 
Freihofer Baking Co., died of spinal 
meningitis at Camp Reardon, N. J., on 
Dec. 5. 

Bernard Schmidt, Harrisburg, Pa., has 
sold the plant of the Schmidt Baking Co. 
to the Gunzenhauser Baking Co., » Pore 
caster, Pa. He recently sold the control- 
ling interest of the Harrisburg Baking 
Co. 


Daniel Cutler, a baker of 4004 Poplar 
Street, had his place closed 30 days for 
refusing to allow a food administration 
inspector to make an examination of his 
bakery, or to submit a sample of his dough 
for analysis. ; 

A gold loving cup was presented to 
William Freihofer, Sr., president of the 


- Freihofer Baking Co., Dec. 18, in cele- 


bration of his sixtieth birthday. His 
private office was filled with flowers and 
greens, and the cup presented at a meet- 
ing of the 900 employees by S. E. Love- 
less. A number of telegrams of con- 
gratulations were received from em- 
ployees of the company and others who 
could not be present. 
Samuet S. Dantets. 


BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Dec. 20.—The wholesale 
bakers are liberally supplied with flour, 
and the majority have stocks on hand 
ample for all probable demands for some 
weeks. The approaching holidays will 
naturally increase the demand for cer- 
tain of the bakers’ products, and this 
will cause a corresponding increase in 
the consumption of flour, but despite all 
this it will take some time for bakers’ 
stocks in this market to show any appre- 
ciable reduction. 

The removal of the ban on the use of 
entire wheat flour in the manufacture of 
bread and pastry is another help to the 
bakery situation, but there are still a 
number of bakers in this city and vicinity 
who are using substitutes, in order to 
use up their surplus stocks. The major- 
ity, however, are using 100 per cent flour 
in all their products, and are meeting 
with a better demand from both retailers 
and consumers. 

It looks now as if all the surplus stocks 
of substitutes which the Grain Corpora- 
tion has stated it will purchase in car- 
load lots will be taken care of, although 
up to the present ‘no actual sales have 
been made. There are many details to 
this work, but it now looks as if the cor- 
poration will be able to make actual pur- 
chases by Dec. 20, the time originally set. 

The small baker is combining with 
others in his class and making up car- 
loads here and there, and if these lots are 
accepted it will be the solution of the 
flour substitute situation in Massachu- 
setts. 

Bakers are making little effort to buy 
flour for mill shipment at present. There 
is too much flour on spot in store unsold 
for them to do much worrying, and when 
a carload is needed it is readily obtained 
and usually at the buyer’s price, as the 
pressure to sell is considerable. 

As arrivals continue heavy, it seems as 
if stocks will show a further increase 
over the amount reported Dec. 1. The 
normal consumptive demand for Boston 
is 22,000 to 25,000 bbls a week, but ar- 
rivals have been averaging nearly 35,000 
for the last two weeks. 

Boston is fast assuming its holiday 
dress, and probably there will be but lit- 
tle interest shown in the flour business 
until after Jan. 1. This is “Red Cross 
Week” and all are hustling to put Boston 
in the front rank in this drive. The 
city is also crowded with soldiers and 
sailors, who have either returned from 
“Over There” or have been demobilized at 
the various near-by camps and are on 
their way to their 

With regard to the purchase of sub- 
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stitutes by the Grain Corporation, the 
following schedule of charges has been 
issued to cover the cost: inspection, $1.25 
for 50 sacks, and travelling expenses if 
out of Boston; analysis, $5 per sample 
for moisture and fat. In duplicate de- 
terminations, charge is at the rate of 


$2.50 each. Analysis applies only to corn ~ 
Lo 


products, uis W. DePass. 





SOUTHEASTERN BAKERS 


Plans Already Under Way for Annual Con- 
vention to Be Held in New Orleans 
Next April 


Preparations for the New Orleans ¢on- 
vention of the Southeastern Association 
of Baking Industry, in April, were got- 
ten under way when James A. Winkel- 
man, of Memphis, president of the asso- 
ciation; Gordon Smith, of Mobile, mem- 
ber of the executive committee, and Har- 
ry Crawford, secretary, met with a large 
number of New Orleans bakers Dec. 8. 

The latter were very enthusiastic, and 
stated that the forthcoming convention 
would certainly be made the best the as- 
sociation has ever seen, both as to features 
of the convention itself and as to enter- 
tainment. They clearly showed their in- 
tention of “spreading themselves” on 
the entertainment. Secretary Crawford 
says that any member missing this con- 
vention will regret it for life. 

The Master Bakers’ Protective Asso- 
ciation of New Orleans has appointed a 
convention committee to look after de- 
tails, consisung of Joseph Reuther, chair- 
man, Henry Wield, L. Jansen, William 
Scort, Joseph Beal, I. Ancona and Joseph 
Binder, and Charles Dennery, honorary 
member. 

It was decided that the Grunewald 
Hotel should be convention headquarters. 
The dates for the convention were ten- 
tatively set April 21-24. Members of the 
association are urged to make their res- 
ervations at the hotels as early as possible, 
as New Orleans is crowded, like most 
coast ports. 

Aside from the business and social 
features of the convention itself, the New 
Orleans gathering is expected to see the 
largest and most important meeting of 
southeastern bakers, machinery and sup- 
ply men since the organization was 
formed, because, in the meantime, Secre- 
tary Crawford has announced, there will 
be an intensive campaign for new mem- 
bers. 

He wants the bakers of the Southeast 
to know that he intends to have his of- 
fice give them a year-round service in 
whatever helpful ways he may be able to 
devise or they to suggest, and that no 
baker can afford not to belong to the 
association, especially since the dues are 
nominal. The officers and executive com- 
mittee are broad-minded men, anxious to 
give aid wherever needed and wherever it 
will advance the interests of the baking 
industry in the Southeast. 

The machinery and supply people of 
the country will be welcomed into the 
association as associate members. . Com- 
prehensive lists have been compiled by 
the secretary, and will be used to induce 
non-members to join. | 

President Winkelman has called a 
meeting of the executive committee of the 
association to be held at the Tutwiler 
Hotel, Birmingham, Ala., on Jan. 7. It 
is expected that a tentative programme 
will be adopted at this meeting, and 
other important details of the forthcom- 
ing convention discussed. 

In addition to the president, it is ex- 
pected that Vice-President L. E. Rog- 
ers, Atlanta; Treasurer J. B. Everidge, 
Columbus, Ga; Secretary Crawford, Mo- 
bile; John Kern, Knoxville; Samuel F. 
McDonald, Memphis; A. Geilfuss, Spar- 
tanburg; Gordon Smith, Mobile; John 
Seybold, Miami; A. H. Vories, New Or- 
leans, and Leo C. Koestler, Vicksburg, 
will attend. 

A conference of the members of the 
association will be held in connection with 
the meeting, and the executive committee 
urges all bakers who can attend to do so. 


The Federal System of Bakeries, which 
operates shops in several towns, has 
opened a bakery in Rockford, Iil., under 
the management of L. K. Yakers.. The 
System, it is reported, plans to start 
three shops in Rockford. It manufac- 
tures bread exclusively, and does all its 
baking in patent reel gas ovens, which 
are operated by electricity. 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BAKING 





C. H. Bailey, Bakery Division Representative of the Minnesota Food Ad- 
ministration, Outlines Some of the Possibilities of 
the Proposed Institute 


The organization of the American In- 
stitute of Baking offers an attractive 
field for study to one connected with an 
agricultural experiment station. The 
motives of the men who are instrumental 
in starting this movement are quite sim- 
ilar to those which inspired the organiza- 
tion of the first agricultural experiment 
stations. 

The baking industry is of necessity 
widely scattered. The perishable nature 
of the products makes necessary the lo- 
cation of bakeshops in close proximity to 
the consuming public. This point is too 
well establis to require further de- 
velopment. In view of this fact it follows 
that we have, and doubtless will continue 
to find, large numbers of small and mod- 
erate sized shops located in the various 
centers of population, as well as the 
large plants which ship over considerable 
territory. 

At the present time there are compara- 
tively few baking establishments in the 
United States which are large enough to 
support organized investigational work. 
The situation of the proprietors of the 
smaller shops is quite similar to that 
of the farmer. 

While a corporation farm covering 
thousands of acres may find it possible 
to support experimental work, the aver- 
age farmer possesses neither the time 
nor skill necessary to conduct such work 
in a practical manner. Sim- 
ilarly, it is the small and 
moderate. sized bakeshop 
which can profit the most by 
the work of such an insti- 
tute, since the large concern 
can more readily find means for solving 
its technical problems. 

The use of the term “practical” in the 
foregoing — may seem somewhat 
peculiar, but it was used deliberately, 
and with the fact in mind that was so 
well expressed by Dr. David Houston, 
Secretary of Agriculture, in a recent ad- 
dress. Dr. Houston said: “The best the- 
orist is the most practical man. If his 
theories do not work out in a practical 
way; he is not a good theorist.” 

This statement is being brought home 
in the work of agricultural experiment 
stations, which are each year dealing more 
and more with the fundamental things, 
and less with the purely so-called prac- 
tical investigations, which have often giv- 
en more unsatisfactory results than the 
purely scientific studies. 

Those of us who have watched the 
development of the experiment station 
in this regard are satisfied that, unless 
the American Institute of Baking is 
founded on the same substantial lines, 
the institute will waste much time and 
money in unprofitable investigations, 
which will not bear the test of time. In 
other words, investigations in the field of 
pure science must not be neglected in 
favor of unsystematic —- in baking 
trials and routine testing work. 

I am sure we may assume that the 
trustees of the Institute will establish a 
policy at the outset which will insure 
work of a substantial order. Just what 
these activities may be and how they —_ 
be made of value to the large or sma 
baker is the first item which presents 
itself in suggesting that the bakers par- 
ticipate in this movement. 

In the first place let us deal briefly with 
the organization of the institute. Since 
a large’ membership cannot adequately 
express itself except through its repre- 
sentatives, we may assume that the mem- 
bers will elect a board of trustees. This 
board will, of necessity, be intrusted with 
the formulation of policies, expenditure 
of funds and the seiection of the staif of 
workers. Such a board would ordinarily 
consist of a score or more. 

This board cannot be brought together 

* at frequent intervals because they will 
doubtless be scattered over a wide range 
of territory. It would be highly advis- 
able, therefore, to have the board select 
from its own membership a small commit- 
tee of not more than five members, to 
be as the executive committee. 
Such a committee should have power to 


ESTING 
MATERIALS = 
\ 


act in matters which are manifestly de- 
tailed expressions of the general institu- 
tional policy. It could have control over 
certain items of expenditures, the ap- 
pointment of subordinate members of 
the staff, and other details of like char- 
acter. 

The board should: select the director of 
the institute, who should be preferably a 
man of broad training, with a fairly inti- 
mate knowledge of the baking industry. 
The latter qualification is to-my mind 
subordinate to the first named, for it 
has been found that a well-trained scien- 
tist will speedily adapt himself to the 
problems of tne field in which he is 
working. It is essential, however, that 


principal time to research might con- 
tribute to the instructional work and 
vice versa. Again a man, and particular- 
y a leader of one of the projects, might 

ivide his time between the testing of ma- 
terials and research. 


TESTING MATERIALS 


To many bakers the American Insti- 
tute of Baking suggests a vast labora- 
tory for testing and analyzing the vari- 
ous materials used in the baking industry. 
This should, to my mind, be a secondary 
matter, however. In the first place, if 
the time and energies of the best mem- 
bers of the staff are given to service of 
this sort the institute will not develop new 
matters of interest and value to the in- 
dustry. -It would become decadent and 
behind the times. 

In the second place, the industry itself 
must first be made familiar with labora- 
tory reports and their significance before 
such reports would be of value to the in- 
dividual for whom the tests are made. 
This testing work should not be wholly 
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this man have a keen sympathy with the 
baking industry. 

The director should be given sufficient 
authority to organize the various lines of 
work in which the institute is interested, 
to recommend the appointment of subor- 
dinate memers of the staff, to formu- 
late the budget which disposes of the 
available funds, and should be an ex- 
officio member of the board of trustees 
and of the executive committee. 

The institute should from the outset 
be conducted under a fairly rigid budget 
system. The income should be divided 
into a number’ of funds to be used for 
specific purposes. The budget should be 
made up annually and be approved by 
the board or its executive committee. 

No transfer of funds from one budget 
to another should be permitted without 

reason and any such transfers 
should be first approved by the executive 


‘committee. The director should, how- 


ever, have control over a small emergency 
fund which could be allotted to any par- 
ticular budget which required immediate 
additions. 

The accompanying chart indicates the 
five departments into which the activities 
of the institute might advantageously be 
divided. Beginning from left to right, 
these are (1) Tes a (2 Re. 
search. (3) Instruction. (4) Library. 
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should be regarded merely as 
departments of activity, however, : since 
a member of the staff should at times 
participate in more than one field of ac- 
tivity. Thus a man who is giving his 


neglected, however, since it is probable 
that the industry would feel great con- 
fidence in the results of tests made by 
a well-organized institution of this char- 
acter. 

The testing work should, however, be 
regarded as personal service, to be paid 
for in "ge at least by the individual to 
whom the report is made. On consulting 
the chart one notes that the broken line 
leading from the testing materials de- 
partment terminates below in the square 
designated “personal service.” All such 
broken lines indicate that a fee is paid 
for this service. 

This department of the institute could 
perhaps render a valuable service by 
standardizing its methods of testing flour, 
as well as by developing new and more 
desirable methods. : 


RESEARCH 


This should be regarded as the most 
important department of activity. It 
will be principally from such work that 
real advances in the art and science of 
baking may result. The staff should be 
selected with great care, to insure that 
they not only aos abreast of the times, 
but can be expected to k several 
strides ahead. [Illustrations ‘oF the im- 
portance of such work may be drawn 
from practically every enterprise or in- 
dus which has given attention to re- 
search. 

The research to be undertaken could 
include not only shop practice and the 
laboratory investigations necessary to de- 
velop improvements in them, but might 
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also include research in the economics 
of the industry. The determining of costs 
and profits in the production of baker’s 
raw materials, as well as the items which 
affect the cost of manufacture and dis- 
tribution of bakery products, might 
prove highly desirable. 

The institute would thus be equip 
to intelligently discuss such matters when 
occasions arise, as would be true when 
inequitable nq is proposed, or 
criticisms of the press or public must be 
met. 

While the fundamental scientific prin- 
ciples that are developed in the research 
laboratory can be conceded to apply in 
large and small shops alike, the applica- 
tion of the principles should be aa by 
the institute in both a large, mechanical 
shop, and a small, hand labor shop. These 
shops, while a part of the research de- 
partment, should be equipped and han- 
dled in a practical manner. ¥, 

In the case of the research depart- 
ment we observe that its findings may be 
brought to the attention of the industry 
through three channels. The first is per- 
sonal service; that is, the services of the 
men in this department might be made 
available to individuals on payment of a 
suitable fee, to demonstrate in the shops 
the application of new discoveries. 

Such service should be supported by 
those who profit by it most, immediately. 
The same new discoveries could also be 
made available to the entire membership 
through the medium of its publications. 
Reference will be made to the latter a 
little later on. 

The knowledge of the members of the 
research staff could also be transmitted 
to the members of the industry through 
instruction given to small groups of 
bakers. These groups could be assem- 
bled at the institute itself, or it is highly 
probable that ‘at times demonstrations 
could be given in various places about 
the country. Those who receive this serv- 
ice should contribute in part at least to 
its support through the payment of 
moderate fees. 


INSTRUCTION 


The instructional activities have been 
divided under three subheads, indicated 
as (a) Science, (b) Technology, (c) Man- 
agement. The latter in turn is subdi- 
vided under (1) Accounting and (2) 
Salesmanship. While there are no sharp 
distinctions between science and _tech- 
nology, these subdivisions are made in 
the chart primarily to indicate that in the 
case of science the more fundamental 
matters will be taught, while technolo 
will involve training the muscles as w 
as the mind. 

In other words, in science a man could 
be taught why he does certain things in 
the shop, and in technology ne could be 
trained to use his hands in doing it. 
These are the two legs upon which the 
strides forward will be made, and with- 
out either of them a baker would. be a 
cripple in so far as keeping up with the 
procession is concerned. 

In the case of instruction in manage-. 
ment, the subdivision into accounting and 
salesmanship must be interpreted in a 
broad way. The accounting would in- 
clude such bookkeeping as is involved in 
cost accounting, salary and wage ac- 
counts, etc. Salesmanship may be taken 
to mean the consideration of all those 
factors which involve the marketing of 
bakery products, including advertising, 
the training of wagon salesmen, the at- 
tractive display of goods and other items . 
of like character. 

Where this instruction is given to in- 
dividuals either at the institute or else- 
where about the country, they should be 
required to contribute in a measure to 
this field of activity, hence the broken 
lines lead from all these items to “per- 
sonal service,” indicating a certain amount 
of income to be afforded from this source. 
Other instruction could be given through 
the medium of publications of the insti- 
tute, and thus be made available to the 
entire membership. 

LIBRARY 

The institute should endeavor to col- 
lect all the books and papers dealing with 
the art and science of baking and related 
matters. This is essential to the main- 
tenance of adequate research work, and 
the researchers should be required to 
make good use of the library. 

In case sufficient interest -is Toe gr 
by the membership, a certain at 
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least of the library should be made avail- 
able to them by circulating the books. 
This could be made more or less self- 
supporting by charging a small fee to 
cover postage and depreciation. The li- 
brary staff should also engage in the ab- 
stracting of articles appearing in the 
various periodicals which are of interest 
to the baking trade. These abstracts 
could be written in popular style and in- 
cluded in the publications of the institute. 


LEGAL DEPARTMENT 


While it probably will not be necessary 
to maintain a large or expensive legal 
staff, it would doubtless be advisable to 
establish connections with a group of at- 
torneys competent to assist the institute 
in various ways. These collaborators 
should prepare abstracts of the various 
local, state and national laws which are 
of interest to the trade. 

Arrangements should be made to kee 
the institute advised concerning pro 
legislation. On the chart it wi i noted 
that the line leading from legislation 
terminates in the square designated “In- 
stitutional Activities.” The latter means 
that in the items connected to it, the in- 
stitute as such would interest itself and 
express its desire through such channels 
as appeared feasible. 

It is quite evident that the or 
expression of the entire baking industry 
on the matter of legislation through the 
medium of this institute, ——— by 
data resulting from comprehensive in- 
vestigations, would carry a vast weight 
with any legislative body, and would go 
much further in securing the desired 
ends, than the unsupported views of in- 
dividuals or small oy ups. The legal 
staff or collaborators should also be re- 
tained to handle the patenting of new 
processes originated by the institutional 
staff in order that the membership of the 
institute may be protected in their use 
of such new discoveries. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Since one of the principal contacts of 
the institute with the individual mem- 
bers will be through the medium of its 

ublications, these should be subsidized 
. eppropesting certain of its funds to 

eir A t appears that a monthly 
periodical could peggy os agen be issued 
to all the members. s should include 
summaries of the experimental work con- 
ducted by the institute, abstracts of im- 
portant articles appearing in other publi- 
cations, abstracts of new legislation, an- 
nouncements of interest to the industry, 
and possibly instruction along certain 
lines as is attempted in correspondence 
courses. ; 

Bulletins should be issued from time 
to time giving in detail the results of new 
discoveries and inventions. Such bulle- 
tins should, in the interest of economy, 
be summarized in the periodical, and be 
distributed only on the application of 
members. In case the board of trustees 
decides to make the periodical and bulle- 
tins available to individuals who are not 
members of the institute, a substantial 


subscription or fee should be charged - 


non-members. 

The scientific staff should be encour- 
aged to = from time to time the 
results of the purely scientific findings in 
the appropriate scientific journals, This 
practice will stimulate the interest of 
researchers in the activities of other 
scientists and wil further serve to im- 
prove the standing of the institute in 
the eyes of the scientific world. Only by 
acquiring. a certain prestige in this con- 
nection can the institute be made of the 
greatest value to the any 2 

A press bureau should organized 
under the control of the director to se- 
cure the proper recognition of the in- 
stitute’s activities in newspapers and 
popular press. News items properly pre- 
pared would serve to attract interest to 
the institute, and also secure wide circu- 
lation of its views and those of its find- 
ings which could properly be published in 

manner. 


RECAPITULATION 


+ Referring back to the chart it will be 
noted that the activities of the institute 
will be afforded two principal channels 
of contact with the individual members. 
The first of these is al service, 
where the members of the institute staff 
come in actual contact with the individ- 
uals to whom the results of tests and 
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research are to be made available and to 
whom instruction is to be given. 

Since the individuals thus reached re- 
ceive more benefit from this personal con- 
tact than do the other members of the 
institute, it follows that they should con- 
tribute a certain measure of support to 
such work through the payment of mod- 
erate fees, even though the fees did not 
cover the entire expense involved. The 
second medium of contact, namely publi- 
cations, should be subsidized and made 
available to all the institute members who 
care to avail themselves of it. 

The ion of a membership in the 
institute corresponds in a measure to the 
investment made in an education. The 
latter can be capitalized only in the event 
that use is made of it. Similarly, a mem- 
bership in the institute can be made of 
value only as the fortunate possessor of 
a share of stock makes use of the store of 
facts and information which are thus un- 
locked for him. . 

The institute cannot hope to go into 
all the shops and do the necessary things 
to improve the practices of the proprietor, 
but it should be able at times to indicate 
the line of improvement. The member- 
ship must be alert to apply the sugges- 
tions thus made, and through this com- 


scale, suitable for flour and corn millers, 
etc., and some of these ‘machines are now 
in successful operation in both large and 
small plants. It is claimed that these 
scales pay for themselves quickly, both in 
material and time saved. also 
qualify unskilled labor to weigh with 
accuracy and speed. The capacity of 
this scale is about 30 lbs. 

This company is now using the follow- 
ing slogan on its circular matter: “The Ex- 
act Weight Scale represents nine parts 
scale and one part unskilled labor.” The 
officers of this concern are W. S. Smith 
vice-president and general manager, and 
Lennox Godman secretary and treasurer. 





The Union Wrapping Machine Ce. 


The Union Wrapping Machine Co., of 
Joliet, Ill., has added another floor to 
its manufacturing department, which will 
enable it to increase its capacity by about 
75 per cent. The company manufactures 
a large line of bakers’ machinery, includ- 
ing dividers, bun rounders, combination 
bun and bread rounders, proofers, mold- 
ers, and wrapping and sealing machinery. 
It expects to put several additional ma- 
chines on the market shortly. 

The company has made a great many 





Bakery of the Canada Bread Co., at Winnipeg 


bined effort the American Institute of 
Baking may serve to develop the baking 
industry of America so it will deserve to 
be intrusted with all the nation’s baking. 





Smith Scale Co. Increases Capacity 

The Smith Scale Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
manufacturers of “Exact Weight Scales,” 
has —— increased the capacity of its 
plant during the last few months. Not 
only is it now selling “Exact Weight 
Scales” to the leading bakers of the coun- 
try, but also to the meat packers, whole- 
sale grocers, tea, coffee and spice pack- 
ers, creameries and confectioners. 

The Smith Scale Co. has recently in- 
troduced a very satisfactory flour packer’s 


installations in shops from coast to coast, 
and reports some very satisfactory book- 
ings within the last few weeks. 





Crider Adds to Holdings 


Horace W. Crider, president of the 
Homestead (Pa.) Baking Co., has pur- 
chased from the P. & L. E. Railroad Co. 
a 65x125-ft warehouse. The property 
has trackage facilities for seven cars, and 
will be used to expedite the handling of 
the company’s growing business. Mr. 
Crider does an important shipping busi- 
ness in flour, occupying the unique posi- 
tion of selling flour to his competitors in 
the baking business. 








Canadian Bread Costs 
The department of labor, Ottawa, has published the following statement showing cost, 


in cents, of producing one pound of bread for 
cities: 


month of August, 1918, in various Canadian 











& -——Cost per pound of bread ——— 
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Locality— 3) & a rs a a® & 
Halifax, Amherst and New Glasgow $11.27 4.088 -719 .818 .714 .550 6.889 
St. John and Woodstock ..........- 11.70 . 4.616 328 -741 .653 -498 6.836 
Montreal Group No. 1 ......-+.0056> 11.54 4.409 633 651 1.243 -685 7.621 
Montreal Group No. 2 ....-..-5-++++ 11.10 4.572 282 745 744 458 6.801 
Sherbrooke and St; Hyacinthe...... 11.62 4.414 123 -742 -610 442 6.331 
CRB ic ccc tec mee terdecossedeveina 11.21 4.296 502 602 +779 .386 6.567 
Kingston, Belleville and Peterboro.. 11.30 4.233 473 559 468 .570 6.303 
Toronto, Group No. 1 .....--eeeee0+ 10.98 4.118 494 549 1.117 .595 6.873 
Toronto, Group No. 2 ......60ces0e+ 11.10 4.116 397 645 972 414 6.444 
TRORTIOOE nooks vecdeceredcreveres 11.23 4.229 506 500 -760 474 6.459 
Pe Oa cae eras ee 10.99 4.044 498 509 -759 626 6.436 
St. Catherines and Niagara Falls.... 11.18 4.326 356 595 «738 584 6.638 
RAMEE sian cca dw bo ecetebseebes sees 10.81° 4.118 637 516 -892 417 ~=6.580 
St. Thomas, Chatham and Sandwich 11.00 4,043 588 693 -754 456 6.534 
i. eee er ror er ere rk 10.60 4.127 526 6653 1.141 599 7.046 
Moose Jaw and Saskatoon .......... 10.97 3.779 590 724 -967 670 7.2380 
EeGtHOrIGO cdki cca scscccdeiccccus 10.77 4.084 289 921 1.001 571 6.780 
WAMOMTOM 2c ccc cccccvvcdsecccscce 10.36 4.034 570 665 -901 469 6.629 
CET cook ns bes prurevosidevedinicce 9.89 3.758 586 611 1.317 616 6.888 

New Westminster, Victoria and Van- 

COUVEP ccc sce cericwcsdocvescces 10.78 4.008 660 -761 1.490 -770 = 7.689 
Dominion average ............+. $11.03 4.202 528 627 1.017 574 6.948 
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CANADIAN BAKERY NEWS 

Toronto, Ont., Dec, 20.—The minimum 
wage board of the province of Manitoba 
has fixed a rate of $10 per week for ex- 
perienced female help in the confection- 
ery and biscuit trades of Winnipeg, and 
the maximum number of hours allowable 
49 per week. A wage of $8 per week 
has been fixed for adult beginners, to be 
increased at the end of three months to 
$9 and at the end of five months to $10. 
For minors the wage shall be $7 per week 
for six months, and thereafter $7.50, $8 
and $10, at stated periods. Not more 
than 25 per cent of employees may be 
minors, 

James McLauchlan, Sr., Owen Sound 
Ont., was recently presented with an oil 
painting of himself by members of the 
trade and other business friends. This 
event’ commemorated Mr. McLauchlan’s 
long period of service in the baking trade 
of Ontario. He is now 85 years of age 
and has been in Owen Sound since 1869, 
originally coming from Scotland. 

At Sidney, N. S., the price of bread 
is now 12c per loaf, which is one of the 
highest prices reported in Canada. 

The grocers of Halifax, N. S., are ask- 
ing the cost of living commissioner to al- 
low an increase in their margin of gross 
profit on bread. When bread was 7c a 
loaf they were allowed Ic per loaf profit. 
They believe that they should have a 
larger allowance, now that the cost of 
bread is so greatly advanced. 

Early in November a number of Toron- 
to and Hamilton cake bakers held a meet- 
ing at which they organized an associa- 
tion. Meetings are to be held on the first 
Tuesday of each month. A resolution 
asking the Canada food board to lift the 
restrictions on pastry and cake baking in 
time for Christmas trade of 1918 was 
passed. James Burry is president of the 
new association, and H. E. Trent secre- 
tary. 

At Prince Albert, Sask., the price of 
bread is now 10c a loaf, instead of 9c as 
formerly. 

In New Westminster, B. C., the price 
of bread to grocers has been advanced 
to 9c a loaf. 

W. Burns has opened a new bakery at 
Kingston, Ont. fie was formerly em- 
ployed by R. H. Toye & Co. 

The recent epidemic of influenza hit 
the Canadian baking trade very hard. 
Some shops*were forced to close entirely, 
as their entire working staff was affected. 

The women of Winnipeg are asking the 
Canada food board to make it compul- 
sory that all bread delivered in that city 
shall be wrapped during the period of 
epidemic of influenza. 

The grocers of Vancouver, B. C., are 
refusing to handle bread at less than 2c 
a loaf gross profit. As a result, the 

akers are amalgamating, and will do 
their own retail trade while the grocers 
are establishing their own bakery! 

An explosion in a candy kitchen at St 
Catherines, Ont., did a good deal of dam- 
age to furniture and fixtures. The cause 
was escaping gas. The loss is stated. to 
have been over $1,000. 

Since the province of Ontario went 
dry, numerous, dodges have been tried 
for smuggling liquor into various parts. 
Recently a man arrived in Toronto carry- 
ing two grips full of bread loaves, which 
when examined by the police were found 
to be hollowed out and filled with bottles 
of liquor. 

A. H. Batey. 





Substitutes Add Flavor to Bread 

George F. Haffner, manager of Haff- 
ner’s Star Bakery, Inc., of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., is giving his personal attention to 
his bakery business again. For a long 
period his work in connection with the 
Food Administration occupied almost his 
entire time. Mr. Haffner writes: 

“We do not anticipate any increased 
demand for bakers’ bread, since the sub- 
stitutes have been. abolished. If these 
changes had come in the spring of the 
year, this opinion would be reversed. 

“The continued use of substitutes by 
the baker is a matter of individual taste 
and opinion. I believe it should be prac- 
ticed generally, for it is only in this way 
that a distinct flavor in the bread can be 
obtained, and that depends upon the sub- 
stitute cereal used. In this way we will 
have a distinct flavor which the sewife 
cannot obtain in her bread.” 
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NEW BAKERIES FOR ABERDEEN 


Mrinneapous, Minn., Dec. 21.—The 
- Ward-Owsley Co., wholesale bakers and 
confectioners, of Aberdeen, S, D., plans 
to erect early in the spring a 50x100-ft 
two-story building. Excavation work on 
the site is already under way, so that an 
early start may be made when the frost 
is out of the ground. The principals in 
the concern expect to make an eastern 
trip before construction work actually 
begins, in order to gain ideas as to equip- 
ment, etc. They expect to install sufficient 
machinery to turn out about 20,000 loaves 
daily. : 

Lesh & Son are starting a shop at Aber- 
deen. They have placed an order with 
the Hubbard Oven Co., of Chicago, 
through the Northwestern Bakers’ Supply 
Co., of Minneapolis, for a large-sized Ger- 
man-American oven. They have also 
bought a dough mixer and a full line of 
equipment. 


THE DOUGHMAN’S CLUB 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Doughman’s Club, of St. Paul, was held 
at the Fleischmann Co.’s headquarters 
the evening of Dec. 16. The principal 
subject under discussion was the report 
that several in the trade had returned to 
the pre-war custom of exchanging stale 
bread. It was the opinion of those pres- 
ent that this was an evil to be avoided 
if at all possible. A motion was made 
that a resolution be passed, asking the 
members of this association to refrain 
from taking back stale bread, on sanitary 
grounds. 

However, this was not acted upon but 
a committee was appointed to interview 
City Commissioner Keller relative to an 
ordifiance which the latter has on hand 
covering bakeshop laws, and which will 
probably be taken up again, now that the 
Food Administration rulings have been 
rescinded. 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: Charles Holz, big 
dough; E. C. Jerabek, little dough; T. F. 
Shields, mixer; August Broecker, crust. 
The directors are Frank Podhoro, J. G. 
Stebbins, and A. H. Spehr. 

John Fiala, a baker of Texarkana, 
Texas, was present. Mr. Fiala recently 
sold his shop, and is looking over the 
field for a new location. 


J. T. RICHTER TO REBUILD 


J. T. Richter, whose bakery at Cloquet, 
Minn., was destroyed in the forest fire 
two months ago, is erecting a temporary 
building on a rented lot, and expects to 
start business immediately. He plans to 
build a permanent building in the spring. 
He has ordered for his temporary bakery 
a Middleby-Marshall doubledeck oven, 
21/,-bbl mixer, molder, sealing machine, 
steel traughs and bread racks. The equip- 
ment ordered insures him a nice little 
modern shop. 


SUGAR BUREAU DISCONTINUED 


The sugar division of the Minnesota 
state food administration has been dis- 
continued. It has been in operation since 
May 10 last, and through its efforts has 
saved several million pounds of sugar in 
Minnesota alone. Frank S. Pool, of Min- 
neapolis, was the active head of the di- 
vision. 


MINNESOTA RETAIL BAKERS DINNER 


The Minnesota Retail Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation gave a Thanksgiving or Victory 
dinner at the Athletic Club, in St. Paul, 
Dec. 4. Many of the bakers were ac- 
companied by their wives. There were 107 
present. 

Over the speaker’s table was a sign 
reading, “Downfall of King Substitute.” 
J. C. Lewis, of Minneapolis, presided as 
toastmaster. A. D. Wilson, state food 
administrator, made an interesting talk 
as to the activities of his department, and 
the co-operation he received from the 
bakers. J. A. Vye, assistant food admin- 
istrator, remarked that he had acted as a 
substitute several times in the last year, 
but that bakers had come to regard sub- 
stitutes as not altogether undesirable. 
He said he hoped that bakers would 
never return to the old habit of takin 
back stale gbread, also that they woul 
forever abolish night baking, and stick 
to making only one delivery a day. 

C. H. Bailey, head of the bakery di- 
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vision of the Minnesota food administra- 
tion, said that corn was king in point of 
production only, but that wheat occupied 
the position of emperor when it came to 
a universal food. Frank S. Pool, the 
re division representative, said that 
bakers had enjoyed a prosperous year, 
notwithstanding its hardships, because 
the lack of sugar had driven many house- 
wives to purchase bakers’ goods. 

L. H. Day, of Minneapolis, president 
of the association, remarked that when 
the association was organized last year, 
he did not anticipate the troubles that he 
and the rest of the bakers would have to 
pass through during the year. He 
thanked the food administration officials 
warmly for the co-operation and help 
they had extended to the bakers of the 
state. L, F. W. Meese, of Minneapolis, 
another speaker, touched on Rule No. 5, 
and told how essential the production of 
sweet goods was to the retail bakers. 

Before adjourning, J. C. Lewis said he 
hoped that the dinner would become an 
annual event with the organization, and 
then extended a hearty invitation to all 
to attend the first annual convention of 
the National Retail Bakers of America, 
which is to be held in Chicago, Jan. 28-29. 


SUBSTITUTES IN MINNESOTA 


Lewis F. Bolser, chairman of the Min- 
nesota Bakers’ Service Board, recently 
mailed to each registered baker in the 


rigan as superintendent at the Regan 
plant. 
NOTES 

A. J. Marrott, of Crookston, Minn., has 
ordered a cake machine. 

The Sunlight bakery, at Hibbing, Minn., 
is installing a bread molder. 

C. D, Alstad, of Decorah, Iowa, has pur- 
chased a No. 5 Middleby oven. 

J. B. Millard is now connected with 
the Maas-Keefe Co., bakers’ supplies, of 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Joe Gorghuber, of Alexandria, Minn., 
is improving his shop, and will install a 
molder, mixer, and a cake machine. 

John Hendrickson, of Eveleth, Minn., 
will pet in a cake machine and a flour- 
handling outfit. He recently installed a 
bread mixer. 

R. L. Hawes, of Wahpeton, N. D., re- 
cently added anothér oven to his equip- 
ment, and has now ordered a bread wrap- 
per and a cake machine. 

The Northwestern Bakers’ Supply Co., 
of Minneapolis, has received an order 
from Suanto & Kokkoven, of Chatham, 
Mich., for a Middleby oven. 

C. E. Belknap, of Moorhead, Minn., is 
increasing the capacity of his shop. He 
will install a Hubbard German-American 
oven, molder, and a cake machine. 

E. H. Browning, of St. Paul, who op- 
erates a bakery in connection with his 





Model Shop of Purity Bread Co., at Billings, Mont. 


state a questionnaire, inquiring as to the 
quantity of wheat flour substitutes on 
hand. Besides detailing the quantities 
and varieties, the questionnaire asked if 
the bakers could use the substitutes them- 
selves, of if they would require help from 
the Food Administration in disposing 
of same. 

The replies received would indicate 
that the quantity of substitutes in the 
hands of bakers in Minnesota is not bur- 
densome, and that the Food Administra- 


tion will not be called upon to any great. 


extent to relieve the situation here. 

The Bakers’ Service Board has under- 
taken to form a clearing-house so that 
bakers having a surplus on hand. can 
dispose of it to other bakers in the state 
who can use same. In this way, it is be- 
lieved that what is left can readily be dis- 
posed of. 


MINNESOTA BAKERS’ SERVICE BOARD 


A meeting of the executive committee 
of the Minnesota Bakers’ Service Board 
was held in Minneapolis, Dec. 16. Lewis 
F. Bolser, chairman, presided. The ques- 
tion of attempting to organize a perma- 
nent state association, to embrace both 
the retailers and the wholesalers, was dis- 
cussed. No action, however, will be tak- 
en until after the January meeting of 
the Minnesota Retail Bakers’ Association. 


DULUTH BAKERY CHANGE 


E. C. Corrigan, formerly secretes 
ent for Regan Bros., Minneapolis, E. W. 
Elithorpe, and E. M. Kunedy. also for- 
mer employees of the same bakery, re- 
cently took over the plant of the Crescent 
Baking Co., at Duluth. They remodeled 
same, made some changes, and started 
operations about two weeks ago. They 
report their prospects as very bright. 

F. J. Wanamaker succeeds Mr. Cor- 


grocery store, has ordered a 3-bbl mixer, 
flour handling outfit, and some steel 
troughs. 

V. A. Smoots, of St. Paul, northwest- 
ern manager for the Fleischmann Co., 
made a trip through North Dakota last 
week in the interests of his company, 
stopping at the principal towns en route. 

Improvements are under way at the 
two bakeries in Thief River Falls, Minn. 


.M. L. Swanson is installing a Marshall 


continuous oven, divider, and rounder. 
Jung Bros. recently added a molder to 
their equipment. 

George Berzel, of Dickinson, N. D., is 
enlarging his bakery. He is putting in 
a second oven, and has placed an order 
for a 3-bbl Champion mixer, divider, a 
merry-go-round proofer, and some steel 
troughs and bread racks, 


William Evans, manager of the Schulze 
Advertising Service, operated in connec- 
tion with the Schulze Baking Co., of 
Chicago, was in Minneapolis a week ago 
completing plans for an extensive adver- 
tising campaign for one of the local 
bakeries. 


Minneapolis has been invaded by the 
chain stores, a branch of the Barker Sys- 
tem of Bakeries having been started here 
this month. It has opened an attractive 
retail store on Fifth Street, in the heart 
of the business district. The baking is 
all done in reel gas ovens in the display 
room. 

C. F. Witt, who has for many years 
conducted one of the largest meat mar- 
kets in Minneapolis, in connection with a 
department store, on Jan. 1 will move 
into a building which he has remodeled 
on Hennepin Avenue. In connection with 
his meat market, he will operate a model 
retail bakeshop. Rosert T. Bearry. 
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CHICAGO 

Cuicaco, Iuz., Dec. 20—One of the 
principal subjects uppermost in the minds 
of many bakers in Chicago is that pertain- 
ing to the turning over of substitutes to 
the Grain Corporation. Some have dis- 
posed of all of their products, especially 
corn flour and barley flour, but rice 
flour is very burdensome to owners of 
same, and it would not be surprising if 
some of the holders meet with financial 
loss that will cripple them for some time. 
Two or three cases of this kind are re- 
orted in Chicago, as this market doubt- 
ess contains more rice products than any 


other. 
.One Chicago baker disposed of five 
cars of corn flour to the Grain Corpora- 


tion, and met with a loss of $8,500, due 
to the fact that he had more substitutes 
than could be worked off for a long 
time. ‘ 

Much uncertainty exists as to the future 
use of substitutes. There probably will 
be a let-up in the consumption of corn 
flour, but there is not going to be as much 
offered by millers as heretofore. Mills 
that have been selling to the bakers and 
have acquired a good reputation on their 
product will unquestionably continue to 
find a sale for their flour. One can pur- 
chase corn flour today as low as $3.90 
per 100° lbs in bags, but brands that are 
well known and grades that are well 
liked command $4.10. 

The baking business in Chicago is quite 
satisfactory. Bakers’ requirements seem 
to show as great a limitation as do those 
of jobbers and wholesale grocers. There 
is very little flour being contracted for, 
bakers being content with purchasing 
their requirements as needed. An aver- 
age bread flour, either from the spring 
wheat territory or from the Southwest, 
is obtainable in Chicago at $10.15@10.50, 
in sacks. 

Considerable flour is consumed daily in 
Chicago in the various state and city in- 
stitutions that do their own baking. The 
House of Correction this week asked for 
bids on 2,000 lbs of flour of the leading 
millers and flour merchants, for bread- 
making principally. The award was 
made to a wholesale grocer at $10.20, jute, 
delivered. The specification calls for 
flour to be made of spring wheat and of 
100 per cent. 

RYE FLOUR LOWER IN PRICE 

._ The taking over by the Grain Corpora- 
tion of rye flour as a substitute has so 
far not had a beneficial effect, say the 
millers of this product. The trade is ir- 
regular, and mainly with bakers. As soon 
as matters adjust themselves as to the 
Grain Corporation’s taking this product, 
it is believed that there will be more in- 
quiry. At the present time, however, 
good grades from mills are freely quoted 
around $4.50@4.65 for 70 per cent ex- 
traction, jute, Chicago. Dark rye flour 
is more than plentiful. 


PURCHASES BERHALTER PLANT 
The Livingston Baking Co., Chicago, 
which has an extensive plant at 41-46 
Wabash Avenue., has acquired the bak- 
ing plant formerly operated and owned 
by the Berhalter Health Food Co., located 
on Diversey Boulevard and Ward Street. 
This plant has been watched with inter- 
est by other bakers, due to its complete- 
ness and its architectural appearance. 
The Berhalter Co. was very prominent 
for a time in the manufacturing of health 
cereal foods. Its business, however, ap- 
parently was a failure. It is understood 
that the property was sold at $150,000. 
C. H. Cuarren. 





Price of Bakery Supplies 
Current quotations, f.o.b. the following 
points, are given as below: 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 Ibs $9.90. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $5.25. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $8. 
Canned raspberries, gallons, doz $15, 
Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases 12%c. 
Raisins, seeded, Ib in cases 12c. 


8ST. LOUIS 
Sugar, cane granulated, 100 Ibs $9.85. 
Sugar, beet granulated, 100 lbs $9.85. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gallon $1.75. 
Lard, tierces, Ib 24c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz $5.25. 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $5.25. 
Raisins, Sultanas, lb in cases 12%c. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases 114%c. 
Currants, 1b in cases 32¢. 


Crawford’s bakery, at Crookston, 


Minn., last month placed an order for 
a divider. 























. 
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MONTANA BAKERS BUSY 


Many Improvements Under Way—More Con- 
templated—New Shops at Billings 
and Other Points 


Machinery salesmen who have recent- 
ly covered the state of Montana, report 
bakers there as prosperous, and all look- 
ing forward to a big business in 1919. 
One salesman alone took orders for four 


‘ complete outfits in Billings. It is under- 


stood that two carloads of baking ma- 
chinery are now en route to Billings, 
most of which is destined for shops in 
that town and points near by. 

It is known that a number of new shops 
will be established in the spring. One 
important Montana baker is in Chicago 
this week on a trip of investigation, the 
result of which, it is expected, will mean 
a large shop in one of the principal cities 
in the state. 


HAVRE’S MODERN BAKERY» 


N. E. Gourley recently completed at 
Havre what is claimed to be the most 
up-to-date bakery in northern Montana. 
The building is of brick construction, 
40x125, two stories. Equipment has been 
installed for 5,000 loaves per day, but 
there is ample room to increase this to 
10,000. 

The shop is equipped with a Champion 
mixer, divider, molder, overhead pxoofer, 
and rounder. A cake machine has been 
installed in a separate room. An elec- 
tric sealing machine wraps and seals all 
the bread baked. Two automobiles are 
used for delivery purposes. Everything 
around the shop is modern, and reflects 
great credit on the proprietor, who has 
been in business in Havre for about 18 
years. 

PURITY BREAD CO. 


The Purity Bread Co., at Billings, of 
which N. F. Burger is manager, has a 
modern little shop, and is doing a nice 
business. The plant is equipped with two 
ovens, two Champion mixers, molder, 
Union rounder, and an American divider 
and overhead proofer. 


MORE BAKERIES FOR BILLINGS 


The Northwestern Distributing Co., a 
grain concern which also operates a chain 
of stores, will install a modern bakery at 
Billings. W. J. Weddell, of Minneapolis, 
has secured an order from this company 
for a complete outfit, including a three- 
barrel mixer, a two-pocket divider, round- 
ing-up machine, merry-go-round proofer, 
molding machine, bread-sealing machine, 
flour-handling outfit including sifting 
and blending bins, elevator, tempering 
and measuring tanks, steel troughs, 
bread racks, Katzinger bread pans, etc. 

The company has rented a_ building 
with a brick oven, which is to be used 
temporarily. It expects to build a mod- 
ern plant as soon as restrictions on build- 
ing have been removed. 

Joe Cutrone, who has been operating a 
small shop on a side street in Billings, 


ae 
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has decided to go into the business more 
pousigeey OR He has secured larger quar- 
ters, and placed an order for a Hub- 
bard German-American oven, a_ three- 
barrel mixer, cake machine, bread racks, 
etc. 


MONTANA BAKERY NOTES 


W, A. Melchert, of Lewistown, is in- 
stalling a molding machine. 

The Heath Baking Co., at Butte, re- 
cently installed an American proofer and 
divider. 

An American overhead proofer is be- 
ing installed at the Stevenson bakery, 
Great Falls. 

Axel Benson, of Missoula, has ordered 
a rounder. He is figuring on installing 
an overhead proofer and new ovens. 

The Ideal bakery, at Billings, is put- 
ting in a Hubbard German-American 
oven, a Champion mixer, steel troughs 
and other equipment. 

William F. Stewart, of Glendive, will 
install a cake machine and a molder. He 
has er ordered this equipment. Mr. 
Stewart plans to install a large oven in 
the spring. 

Mrs. Bailes has taken over the Ludy 
bakery at Butte, and has added a new 
molder, a larger mixer, and a line of steel 
troughs. She plans later to add a divider 
and a proofer. 

Robert Hall, who operates the bakery 


. | 


a 


at Red Lodge, recently placed his order 
for a molder and a cake machine. He 
plans a number of improvements to his 
shop in the spring. 


At Glendive, Alfred Kremling is now’ 
operating what was formerly the Rankin . 


bakery. He has installed a Hubbard 
German-American oven, one of the largest 
size made, and recently placed his order 
for a bread molder. 

Jackson’s bakery, one of the big shops 
at Billings, is equipped with Champion 
mixer, cake machine, and an automatic 
flour-handling outfit. Mr. Jackson will 
add to this a Champion molder, water 
measuring and temperiney tanks, divider, 
and a few steel troughs. 

The bakeshop and grocery of F. Sulli- 
van, Billings, was ordered closed by the 
Food Administration for alleged viola- 
tion of rules. However, before the order 
was carried out, evidence was produced 
to show that Mr. Sullivan had sold his 
interest in the business and retired. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 





Kolb’s Bakery Sold 

A dispatch from Scranton, Pa., states 
that C. J. Layfield, of Philadelphia, has 
purchased the business and plant of the 
Kolb Baking Co., at Scranton. The con- 
sideration was not made public. ‘i 
bakery is said to be the largest in north 
eastern Pennsylvania. 








Three Views of N. E. Gourley’s Bakery, at Havre, Mont. 
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CAMPBELL BAKING CO. 


Sioux City Plant to Be Built Soon—Capacity 
Des Moines Shop Will Be Doubled— 
Other Improvements Due 


The Campbell Baking Co., of Kansas 
City, Mo., of which Win M. Campbell is 
president, has just placed an order for 
four Baker travelling ovens. Each will 
have a capacity of about 3,500 loaves per 
hour. One will be placed in the new 
plant of the company at Sioux City, the 
construction of which is to start as soon 
as possible. Another will be placed in 
the company’s bakery at Des Moines, 
Iowa. This latter shop was built two 
years ago, and the new oven will double 
its capacity. No decision has been ar- 
rived at as to where the other two will go. 
The company operates large plants in 
nine cities, and may extend its activities 
to other cities next year. 

The Campbell Baking Co. has just 
leased an entire floor, 17 offices in all, 
in the new Westover Building, Kansas 
City. This will be the general head- 
quarters of the company. An elaborate 
and up-to-date laboratory is to be in- 
stalled. 

M. Lee Marshall, of Kansas City, vice- 
president of the company, will retire 
from this position Jan. 1 to become gen- 
eral purchasing agent. 





Some Bakery Supplies Scarce 


Supply houses report a growing scar- 
city of canned berries. Blueberries are 
practically off the market, and are com- 
manding very high prices. Stocks of 
raspberries and strawberries are also 
pretty nearly exhausted. 

Currants for two or three years have 
been almost unobtainable. They are 
quoted nominally at about 30c lb. At 
this price, naturally, bakers are not using 
currants to any extent. The war shut 
off exports from Greece. It is reported 
that two or three crops have been ac- 


cumulated there, and heavy shipments. 


are expected shortly. Supply houses say 
that they would not be surprised to see 
currants drop to less than 10c lb before 
long. 





Texas Bakers Complimented 


E. A. Peden, the federal food admin- 
istrator for Texas, has sent out a letter 
congratulating the bakers of Texas on 
the manner in which they have co-operat- 
ed with the Food Administration. Out 
of 1,000 bakers in ‘lexas, only 28 were 
found guilty of violations of administra- 
tion rulings, and none of these were of a 
flagrant character. 

Mr. Peden attributed the splendid re- 
sponse of the Texas bakers to be due in 
a large measure to the inspiring leader- 
ship of Henry Stude, of Houston, for- 
merly president of the National associa- 
tion. 
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FLOUR STOCKS HEAVY 


Small Dealers Bought in Order to Get Feed— 
Bakers Looking for Short Patents Soon 
—Substitutes Being Absorbed 





E. P. Sanford, of Boston, New Eng- ' 


land representative of the Omaha (Neb.) 
Flour Mill Co., writes: 

“Flour stocks remain unusually large 
in New England. While most conserva- 
tive buyers have been restricting their 
purchases and shipments during last 
30 days, there are still a large number of 
small flour, feed and grain dealers who 
are so desperately in need of feed that 
they are forced to buy from those mills 
that will ship them largest amount 
of feed and smallest amount of flour. 
There are instances where a small feed 
dealer whose normal stock would not run 
over 100 bbls of flour, may have as much 
as 1,000 or 1,200 bbls on hand, which he 
has. been forced to buy in order. to keep 
his feed stocks up to normal. 

“The aggregate of these stocks runs in- 
to many thousands of barrels and is prob- 
ably the biggest drag on the market that 
exists today. This flour cannot reach 
points where it might be disposed of 
readily at current prices and so is of- 
fered locally at prices that represent a 
considerable loss to the buyer and keep 
the market badly depressed. Retailers 
in the larger cities of New England still 
have flour on hand, that they can offer at 
prices about equal to millers’ open quo- 
tations at the present time; consequently, 
business for direct mill shipment has been 
quiet during the past 30 days. 

“The mill price situation shows consid- 
erable improvement. Heavy purchases 
on the part of the Grain Corporation and 
the consequent scramble to get wheat to 
cover, and the resulting premiums paid 
for wheat at terminal markets, have 
forced practically all millers to advance 
their open quotations during ‘the past 
month to within sight of the maximum 
fair price allowed by the Food Adminis- 
tration. The chief effect of this situa- 
tion is seen in the fact that mills are not 
entering business today at prices so far 
under their open quotations as they have 
been in the last three or four weeks. 

“It appears that those millers who 
needed it have learned a lesson about 
shipping an inferior quality of flour into 
this market. There is still a great deal 
of poor-grade stuff, that has been here for 
90 days, that cannot be sold at any price, 
and Leneve report that the flour now 
being shipped in is of excellent quality. 

“There has been no actual purchase of 
substitutes by the Grain Corporation in 
this market to date. Arrangements are 
being made to take them over, but the 
amount offered is surprisingly small. It 
is thought that the small baker and re- 
tailer either does not know the method 
of offering his substitutes, or he has small- 
er stocks on hand than was generally 
thought, or it may be that carelessness 
and lack of interest in the matter lead 
him to neglect reporting to his local food 
administrator the amount of his substi- 
tutes on hand. 


“A committee of the Chamber of Com-. 


merce, it is reported, is taking under ad- 
visement the desirability of offering to 
the Grain Corporation surplus stocks of 
wheat flour at terminal points in New 
England. Larger jobbers are in favor of 
this procedure, as it would undoubtedly 
reduce stocks on hand, but it is thought 
by some that, if those dealers who are 
buying flour simply to get feed should 
get rid of those stocks they cannot sell 
to local trade, it would simply give them 
further opportunity to load up again 
with unsalable flour in order to get more 
feed, and that the situation would not be 
relieved materially. 

“Outside of those buyers who are tak- 
ing small lots of flour continuously to 
get more feeds, the larger and more con- 
servative buyers, both bakers and job- 
bers, are not buying for more than their 
immediate requirements, and placing very 
few orders for deferred shipment. The 
bakers are especially unwilling to carry 
heavy stocks of 100 per cent flour, in view 
of the fact that the Food Administration 
control over the milling industry ends 
automatically with the signing of peace, 
and changes in their regulations may oc- 
cur at any time. 

“Bakers, therefore, are looking for a 
résumption of the manufacture of short 
patent flour, and do not want large stocks 
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of other flour on hand when this time 
comes. It would a , therefore, as 
if business from ers should continue 
ace Seen from now on. yee > 
anticipates anything , rege w 
present uncertain conditions exist, and 
the bakery trade is not inclined to buy 
any more heavily than lar ieee. 

Id-established flour fe ers in Bos- 
ton all that conditions in this mar- 
ket are about as depressing as they have 
been for a number of years, but in view 
of government purchases of flour, and 
the indication that increasin 8 large 
amounts of wheat and flour will need- 
ed abroad, it is thought that the situation 
will show some improvement within the 
next 90 days. The more optimistic and 
hopeful think that flour stocks will be 
cleaned up rapidly on account of a move- 
ment of wheat and flour overseas, and 
that we shall soon see a return to normal 
conditions.” 





NEW YORK 


New York, N. Y., Dec. 20.—While 
there is little change in the baking situa- 
tion over the few previous months, there 
is a vast one since the same time last 
year. Then the big question was how to 
make satisfacto read with the lar 

ercentage of substitutes required by the 

ood Administration rules. Now it is 
the extremely high wage scale prevailing 
in the bakery trade. 

As the first has quite satisfactorily ad- 
justed itself by reason of the removal 
of restrictions, it is felt that the latter 
question will also be satisfactorily an- 
swered in the proper time. 

Food Administration activities with 
regard to bread prices have furnished 
data from a large number of cities 
throughout the country, so that, if the 
occasion arises for an appeal for ad- 
vanced prices, the facts are at hand from 
which a decision can be reached, but the 
probabilities are that no appeal of this 
character on the part of bakers is likely 
to be made. 

The sugar situation is still serious, and 
no relief for at least a month can be ex- 
pected. It is reported that stocks have 
fallen below estimates, and shortage of 
ships to bring in supplies from points 
outside this country is a factor in the 
market. 

The flour situation, so far as bakers 
are concerned, is meee satisfactory, and 
they are well supplied. It is pointed out, 


- however, that- with the heavy buying of 


the Grain Corporation for export pur- 


poses, later on the situation, may change . 


and bakers experience difficulty in get- 
ting supplies. . 

A number of millers from the South- 
west say there is a scarcity of wheat, and 
they are now paying a premium, which 
further strengthens this view. How- 
ever, the situation is vastly different from 
what it was a year ago, when, at the tail 
end of a short crop, flour was extremely 
difficult to obtain. 

The prices at which flour is being 
bought for export are much under the 
levels of domestic prices, and will prob- 


ably so continue for some time. Spot 
stuff, however, which has been purchased 
at higher levels, is being offered at prices 


well under mill offerings, so bakers are 
able to pick up sufficient low-priced flour 
to keep them out of the vesiaie market. 

Generally speaking, quotations have 
been very firm,-and ranged about $10.70 
@l11, jute, for springs and Kansas, $10.40 
@10.65 for winters, and $8.75@9.60 for 
rye, all in jute. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 





Coming Bakers’ Conventions 


New York State Association, at New 
York City, Jan. 6. 

Kentucky State Association, at Louis- 
ville, Jan. 7. 

American Association of the Baking 
Industry, at Chicago, Jan. 9. 

New York State Wholesale Bakers’ As- 
sociation, at New York City, Jan. 14-15. 

Ohio State Association, at Columbus, 
Jan. 15. 

Retail Merchant Bakers of America, 
at Chicago, Jan. 27-29. 

Southeastern’ Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry, at New Orleans, April 
21-24. 

Pennsylvania State Association, at 
Lancaster, June. 9-11. 


BAKERY NOTES 


The Detroit (Mich.) Baking Co. has 
increased its capital stock to $100,000. 

The Corby Baking Co., of Washington, 
D. C,, is installing a travelling bread oven. 

The Middle West Baking Co., of Tulsa, 
Okla., has absorbed the business of the 
Perfection bakery of that city. 

A stock company composed of local 
grocery stores has taken over the plant of 
the Magnolia Baking Co., at Birmingham, 
Ala. 

Wade Holland is a principal in the 
Rex Bread Co., of Toledo, Ohio, recently 
incorporated with a capital stock of 
$100,000. 

Fred A. Mueller, 1716 Biddle Street, 
Baltimore, has had plans as ayer for a 
2-story, 26x39 bakery building of brick 
construction. 


Gordon Smith, of Mobile, Ala., has 
registered the phrase, “A Delicacy from 
Dixie,” as a trade-mark in connection with 
his white fruit cake. 


Fire of unknown origin seriously dam- 
aged the plant of the Independent Biscuit 
Co., at Portland, Oregon. The loss is 
estimated at about $20,000. 


Bernard Schmidt, of Harrisburg, has 
purchased a building at Pottsville, Pa., 
which he is remodeling into a bakery. 
Three ovens will be installed. 

E. J. Arnold, of the Lonsdale Baking 
Co., of Saylesville, R. I., is of the opinion 
that the abolition of substitutes will re- 
sult in a marked decrease in the demand 
for bakers’ bread. 

The Log Cabin Baking Co., of Port- 
land, Oregon, has installed a_bread- 
wrapping machine with a capacity of 
3,000 loaves an hour: The company’s lead- 
ing brand is Holsum. 

The Seattle (Wash.) Master Bakers’ 
Association has announced that the local 
food administrator has no authority to 
fix bread prices, and that its members 
would advance their retail price 1c. 

The New York State Wholesale Bak- 
ers’ Association is planning an elaborate 
programme for its annual convention, 
which is to be held Jan. 14-15, in New 
York City. A big attendance is looked 
for. 

The Clinton (Iowa) Steam Bakery, 
Nammany & Saur, ee ppast has in- 
stalled an electric bread sealer. The 
company’s business is growing rapidly. 
Its principal brands are Pan Dandy and 
Big Dandy. 

The American Diamalt Co., Cincinnati, 
has lately given up its offices at 308 West 
Fourth Street and moved into larger 
quarters at 419 Plum Street. It now oc- 
cupies the same building as the Fleisch- 
mann Co. Walter D. Phillips, general 
manager, reports business as having in- 
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creased largely during the last few 
months. 


Oscar W. Bauman, the well-known bak- 
er of Dayton, Ohio, died Dec. 6, follow- 
ing a stroke of paralysis. He had been 
ill some time, and failed to rally from 
the stroke. He and his brother, Louis E. 
Bauman, operated the Bauman bakery, 
which was established by their father 
1856. Mr. Bauman was 58 years old, and 
is survived by his widow and one son. 


The members of the Master Bakers’ As- 
sociation, of Galveston, Texas, have de- 
cided to use up what substitutes they 
have on hand and not try to dispose of 
same through the Food Administration. 
The association hopes to assemble all the 


substitutes and divide them equally among 
its members. The latter will use 10 per 
cent substitutes in their products until 


the supply is exhausted. 





° ST. LOUIS 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Dec. 20.—Both large 
and small bakers have entirely eliminated 
substitutes in the manufacture of bread- 
stuffs and, as a result, are enjoying a 
good, steady business, in spite of the 

trade now selling white flour 
without substitutes. The housewife, no 
doubt, has become accustomed to relyin 
upon the baker for her requirements, cnt 
home-baking has not increased materially. 

The quality of bakers’ bread has shown 
such a marked improvement that many 
report a steadily increasing demand, the 
public again eating bread in larger quan- 
tities, and those who have been conserv- 
ing by eliminating wheat bread from 
their daily menu have now, evidently, 
abandoned the habit. 

Stocks of wheat flour on hand and to 
arrive are comparatively small, as bak- 
ers are following the old custom of per- 
mitting their stocks to dwindle to the 
lowest possible quantity before taking in- 
ventory. 

Prices on both hard and soft wheat 
flour were steadily maintained, with many 
mills asking maximum _ so there 
was little inducement for bakers and job- 
bers to take hold. Millers are lookin 
for a decided improvement in deman 
from the bakery trade in the near future, 
as many bakers who like to age their flour 
before using, will doubtless come into the 
market after the holidays. 

Bakers anticipate a good demand for 
fancy goods this Christmas, and are pre- 
paring for same by arranging attractive 
window displays. 

Although the size of the loaf has not 
been changed by the majority of bakers, 
a grocery concern operating a chain of 
stores has increased the size at a reduced 
price, but the quality of same is in keeping 
with the price and size. 

Peter Deruien. 








Minneapolis-Duluth Grain Receipts 
The following table shows the receipts of grain at Minneapolis and Duluth as com- 
piled by Cargill Elevator Co., from Aug. 1, 1918, to Nov. 30, with comparisons, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted): 





























DULUTH 

1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 
Witenes 6 660.8 ie oes ews pieces’ 41,567 6,975 9,650 41,079 30,646 31,902 
PEED COR TE ree ee eee 14,830 5,112 5,102 22,542 12,339 10,637 
Winter and western ............. 2,307 313 3,002 2,200 3,205 2,298 
BPS Si dened cases (aaa cea dbs ébe 58,704 12,400 17,754 65,821 46,190 44,887 
WE oe Be eT each cede edseabohestese 2,660 1,364 4,720 3,036 8,765 6,415 
2,866 6,338 6,360, 10,913 8,747 8,844 

1,788 382 2,147 2,959 4,980 4,101 

7,071 3,319 1,978 3,639 3,618 935 
oop Selects. Ctceed: Sethe 45 

ROR ac is aac ce hock ted coabiaweks 73,089 23,807 32,979 86,368 67,280 665,177 

MINNEAPOLIS 

Wheat—Spring ..........60csBeccceee 52,670 388,104 %7,303 65,674 46,134 43,958 
PS ers seire tr 4,159 4,526 3,319 4,127 2,797 2,278 
Winter and western .............. 6,804 2,208 16,266 1,873 8,658 3,411 
Cg | SE Se eee ene Fre 63,633 44,838 66,888 77,674 657,589 49,647 

pe a ery wae. iy eres 2,40 2,449 4,589 3,005 4,155 4,22 
16,218 16,229 18,840 16,419 18,142 
17,426 20,574 19,619 12,617 12,761 
6,243 4,663 3,844 3,546 3,343 
902 2,250 1,436 3,369 1,716 
OED  sbk.s'ce ve0d cebien ticks pepe vab 105,116 88,076 105,193 124,317 97,695 89,826 

COMBINED 

Wheat—Spring ....... 0. ccc ececeennee 94,237 45,079 46,952 106,763 76,780 75,860 
POI Vig s:0:0 bb o's octane Vs eens chad 18,989 9,838 8,421 26,669 15,136 12,915 
Winter and western ............4« 9,111 2,521 19,268 10,073 11,8638 5,709 
Rg 34 5500'S wv nhc Weees'eep usenet 122,837 657,288. 74,642 148,495 103,779 94,484 
OE ES ae er ray 5,062 3,813 9,309 6,041 7,900 10,643 
Barley 16,153 22,556 22,609 29,753 25,166 26,986 
ts 5 17,808 22,721 22,478 17,597 16,852 
5 9,562 6,641 7,483 7,164 4,278 
GINO. SB F6 SF av ee tes SebSedcae eaves Geb 2,852 906 2,250 1,485 3,369 1,759 
RED Sos ck s-0 eueesd RANE See datiees 178,205. 11,883 138,172 210,685 164,975 155,002 


























December 25, 1918 
OMAHA’S MILLING CLAIMS 





Chamber of Commerce of Nebraska City Un- 
dertakes Advertising Campaign to 
Attract Flour Millers 

The following account of the advertis- 
ing campaign being launched by the city 
of Omaha, through its Chamber of Com- 
merce, has been prepared for The North- 
western Miller by Arthur Thomas, man- 


ager of the Bureau of Publicity of the ~ 


Omaha chamber: 

The city of Omaha, through the Bureau 
of Publicity of its Chamber of Commerce, 
believes that the time has come to call 
attention to the strategic location of 
Omaha as a milling center, and has begun 
a unique advertising campaign. 

When Minneapolis millers want south- 
ern wheat to blend with northern, they 
buy in the Southwest. When Kansas Cit 
millers want northern wheat to blend wit 
southern, they buy in the Northwest. In 
either case, most of the wheat passes 
through Omaha. 

Mills located at Omaha can buy both 
northern and southern wheat on a par 
with Minneapolis and Kansas City, and 
very frequently have a distinct advan- 
tage. This fact, coupled with the cheap 
power available at Omaha, makes the city 
an ideal milling point. 

These facts, and others in greater de- 
tail, will be called to the attention of the 
mitlers of the United States through the 

ear’s advertising campaign which has 

n outlined. It is not expected that 
immediate results will follow, but it is 
believed that after an educational cam- 
paign Omaha will begin to grow as a 
milling center. . 

Under the milling-in-transit freight 
rate, Omaha millers can buy grain from a 
large territory, mill it in Omaha, and ship 
it east and ‘south, at an advantage over 
any other milling center, and Omaha can 
draw from a certain territory at an ad- 
vantage over all other centers. 

There is always a good crop of wheat 
somewhere in Omaha’s equal rate terri- 
tory. In some cases mills located else- 
where are able to buy grain cheaper in a 
limited area than Omaha can; but when 
there is a crop failure in that territory, 
the mill has either to close down for the 
season or go into a higher rate territory 
to buy. grain to mill. = 

Another factor which makes Omaha a 
favorable place to mill grain is the wide 
variety of grain grown in its equal rate 
territory. Millers who have to go into a 
higher rate territory to get part of their 
wheat for a proper mixture are at a dis- 
advantage compared with millers located 
in Omaha., 

Millers at Omaha have the advantage 
of buying at one of the largest grain mar- 
kets in the country. The Omaha grain 
market has grown much more rapidly than 
its milling facilities. Most of the grain 


The Grairi Exchange, Omaha 
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received in Omaha is shipped out. There 
is an opportunity to choose from a large 
quantity of grain, as the following figures 
of 1917 receipts and shipments, in bus, 
show: 


Used 
Received Shipped in Omaha 
Wheat .... 18,714,600 10,192,500 3,622,100 
CRE idsss 29,882,600 25,764,000 4,118,600 
Oats ...... 20,280,500 19,371,500 909,000 

The wheat receipts at Omaha for 1918 
will be much greater than those shown in 
this table, and the wonderful crop now 
growing means a still greater increase in 
1919. 

As mills are located in Omaha, the grain 
receipts of the Omaha market will nat- 
urally increase, because considerable 
wheat raised in Omaha’s territory is 
shipped where more mills are located. 
These figures do not include the wheat 
which passes through from the south to 
Minneapolis, or from the north to Kansas 
City. A great deal of this wheat will 
stop in Omaha when its milling facilities 
increase. 

Omaha has adequate trackage sites and 
terminal facilities for mills, and the In- 
dustrial Bureau of the Omaha Chamber 
of Commerce is ready to help prospective 
millers get located. Omaha has now two 
vacant breweries which could be converted 
into mills in a short time at comparatively 
little expense. 

Omaha has 20 grain elevators with a 
capacity of 10,600,000 bus; a large bag 
factory, several cooperage factories and 
sufficient machine shops and foundries for 
repairs and machinery parts. 


Employers of labor find Omaha offers | 


exceptional advantages. On account of its 
position as a railway gateway, employees 
are continually passing through from all 
four directions. This is an advantage 
every employer appreciates. The Em- 
ployment Bureau of the Omaha Chamber 


of Commerce stands ready to provide suf- - 


ficient employees for any milling industry 
locating in Omaha. 

Power at Omaha is as cheap as at either 
Minneapolis or Kansas City. The central 
power companies’ rates are so low that 
very few manufacturers in Omaha have 
individual power plants. 

The millers now located at Omaha wel- 
come competition. because it will build up 
the market. The flour already being man- 
ufactured at Omaha has made such a 
reputation for itself on its own merit that 
manufacturers have no difficulty in dis- 
posing of it in competition with other 
markets. The reason for this is that the 
Omaha miller has all grades of grain to 
draw from in equal rate territory, and has 
first choice before the grain passes on to 
other markets. 

The Bureau of Publicity of the Omaha 
Chamber of Commerce realizes that in the 
past, when a new mill was to be located, 
Omaha has never been considered, because 
the facts about Omaha’s advantages have 








An Omaha Elevator Handling 55,000,000 Bus of Grain Annually 


not been made known generally in milling 
circles. The bureau proposes to correct 
that impression, even if it takes years 
to do so. 





RAILROAD CONTROL BILL 


Federation Bulletin Urges Members to Sup- 
port Measure Introduced by 
Senator Cummins 


A bulletin issued by Secretary Hus- 
band, of the Millers’ National Federation, 
on Dec. 20, covered various transporta- 
tion matters. E. S. Wagner, chairman 
of the Federation Committee on Trans- 

rtation, calls attention to the following 

ill, introduced by Senator A. B. Cum- 
mins of Iowa: 

A bill to amend section ten of an Act 
“To provide for the operation of trans- 
portation systems while under Federal 
control, for the just compensation of 
their owners, and for other purposes,” 
approved March twenty-first, nineteen 
hundred and eighteen. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, 

Section 1. That section 10 of an Act, 
entitled “An Act to provide for the op- 
eration of transportation systems while 
under Federal control, for the just com- 
pensation of their owners, and for other 
purposes,” approved March gg Per 
nineteen hundred and eighteen, is hereby 
amended so as to read as follows: 

Sec. 10. That carriers while under 
Federal control, shall be subject to all 
laws and liabilities as common carriers, 
whether arising under State or Federal 
laws, or at common law, except in so far 
as may be inconsistent with the provi- 
sions of this Act, or any other Act ap- 
plicable to such Federal control or with 
any order of the President; Provided, 
however, That no such order shall affect 
rates, fares, charges or classifications ex- 
cept as hereinafter set forth. Actions at 
law or suits in equity may be brought by 
and against such carriers and judgments 
rendered as now provided by law; and 
in any action at Low or suit in equity 
against the carrier, no defense shall be 
made thereto upon the ground that the 
carrier is an instrumentality or agen 
of the Federal Government. Nor shall 
any such carrier be entitled to have trans- 
ferred to a Federal court any action 
heretofore or hereafter instituted by or 
against it which action was not so trans- 
ferable prior to the Federal control of 
such carrier; and any action which has 
heretofore been so transferred because 
of such Federal control, or of any Act 
of Congress, or official order or procla- 
mation relating thereto, shall, upon mo- 
tion of either party, be retransferred to 
the court in which it was originally insti- 
tuted. But no process, mesne or final, 
shall be levied against any property un- 
der such Federal control. 

“That during the period of Federal 
control the right to initiate or change 
rates, fares, charges, classifications, re, 
ulations, and practices exercised by the 
carriers now under Federal control, prior 
to the twenty-ninth day of December, 





nineteen hundred and seventeen, shall 
hereafter be exercised by the President, 
or by the Director General of Railroads, 
but such right shall be exercised under all 
the limitations and conditions which were 
imposed upon it by the Act to regulate 
commerce, approved February fourth, 
eighteen hundred and eighty-seven, as 
amended; and the Interstate Commerce 
Comission shall have as full and com- 
plete authority and jurisdiction to set 
aside, change, modify, suspend, or other- 
wise review all such rates, fares, charges, 
classifications, and regulations as though 
the Government had not assumed the 
possession and control of said transporta- 
tion systems. To that end the said Act 
to regulate commerce as amended, is 
hereby declared to be in full force and 


effect with respect to rates, fares, charges, - 


classifications, practices, and regulations, 
anything in the Act appreved March 
twenty-first, nineteen hundred and eight- 
een, to the contrary notwithstanding. 
The procedure before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shall be the same ‘as 
formerly, except that the Director Gen- 
eral of Railroads shall stand in the stead 
of the carriers, and all notices thereto- 
fore required to be given to or served up- 
on carriers shall be given to or served on 
said Director General. All orders or find- 
ings of the commission shall bind the 
Director General to the same extent as 
they formerly bound the carriers. 

“In determining any question con- 
cerning any such rates, fares, charges, 
classifications, practices, or regulations, 
or any changes or proposed changes -in 
the same, the reasonableness thereof or 
any discrimination therein, the rule to 
be applied shall be the same as existed 
under the said Act to regulate com- 
merce, as amended, and under the general 
law of the subject as it was prior to the 
Government’s possession and control.” 

* #* 


The Federation bulletin continues as 
follows: 

Under the act under which transporta- 
tion systems went under federal control, 
the powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission were abridged, and as will 
be seen from Senator Sommaias’ bill, it 
proposes to reinstate in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, the right to sus- 
pend, investigate and pass upon all rates 
and changes of rates proposed by the 
carriers. This is very desirable and mill- 
ers should at once write their Senators and 
members of Congress, requesting the 
early consideration and prompt passage 
of Bill S. 5020. 

We are reliably informed that the Rail- 
road Administration proposes to advance 
freight rates on grain and grain products 
2c per 100 lbs, effective Feb. 1, 1919. The 
transportation cominittee of the Federa- 
tion suggests that millers should oppose 
this advance and should address their pro- 
tests to the Hon. Edward Chambers and 
the Hon. C. A. Prouty, Railroad Admin- 
istration, Washington, D. C. 





Panama, in 1917, imported wheat flour 
from the United States valued at $398,- 
000; corn flour, $19,000; oats, $15,000. 
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CHICAGO, DEC, 21 
FLOUR—Prices carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 


Spring wheat, basis Chicago, 
98-10. GROME ccs tsbscdece cy viceue $10.25 @10.50 
Minneapolis leading mill brands, : 


to retail trade, 98-lb cotton... 10.50@10.75 
Winter wheat, 98-lb cotton...... 10.10@10.35 
Hard winter, 98-lb cotton....... 10.30 @10.65 
White rye flour, per 100. lbs..... 4.25@ 4.50 


Standard barley flour, per 100 Ibs 3.20@ 3.50 
Standard corn flour, per = Ibs, 
GORE Ri cciiecetecivccovedesetosne 3.75@ 4.00 
WHEAT—Milling dsinenl good. Offerings 
light. Choice lots 7@8c premium, with red 
leading, Prices for the week, in cents, were 
as follows: Last 
This week Last week year 
No. 1 hard.... 228 @229 227@229% 220 
No. 2 hard.... 226 @227 226@226% 217 
@234 


No. 1 red eo seeee 233@234 220 
No, 2 red..... 230% @231 229@232 217 
No. 1 nor, s.. 228 @230 227@231 220 
No. 2 nor, s.. 223 @228 225 @227 217 


No. 1 dk hard 229 @ 230 ++-@231 224 

CORN—Offerings light. The industries 
buying fairly. Prices averaged higher for 
the week, but are lower than last year, .as 
follows: 


This week Last week Last year 
No. 6 mix.. 130@142% 125@135 115@139 
No. 5 mix.. 134@144 127@145 125@177 
No.4 mix.. 137@147 131@143 145@158% 
No, 3 mix.. 140@148 135 @145 150@160 
No, 6 yel.. 134@145 125@142 115 @142 
No. 5 yel.. 136@146 128@140% 125@152 
No. 4 yel.. 188@148% 1382@148 138 @160 
No. 3 yel.. 142@150% 138@152 168@180 
No. 3 wh.. 140@148 136@142 150@160 
Sample gr. 98@142 100@145 65 @137 


mand fair. Prices 
lower. Range for the week: 

This week Last week Last year 
No. 4 wh 65 @73% 70 @74% 73 @79 





No. 3 wh 71 @74% 72% @75% 74% @80 
Standard 71% @76 73 @76 75% @80% 
No. 2 wh 72% @75% 73%@75% 75% @80 


RYE—Market unsettled. Government the 
best buyer at $1.62 for No. 2. No. 3 sold at 
$1.61@1.61%; No. 4, $1.56. January closed 
at $1.60% asked; February, $1.61%; March, 
$1.63%; May, $1.64 bid. 

BARLEY—Demand good. Market firm, 
maltsters, pearlers arid feed dealers buying. 
Government purchased at 99c@$1.03. Janu- 
ary closed 95c; February, 97%c; March, 99%c. 

CORN GOODS—tTrade slow; market easy 
and supply liberal. Corn flour $3.75, cream 
meal $3.65, pearl hominy $3.60, per 100 Ibs, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 
--Receipts— --Shipments—, 
1918 1917 1918 1917 


Flour, bbls..... 243 169 194 115 
Wheat, bus.... 1,445 170 2,354 72 
Corn, DOS...i<< 1,355 1,567 1,034 317 
Oats, bus...... 3,308 1,711 1,274 724 
Rye, bus....... 129 66 17 34 
Barley, bus.... 649 507 67 116 





BUFFALO, DEC, 21 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 


loads: Spring 
Wheat flour, 100 per cent....... Kor nm -: Snes 
GrAHAM MOUF « oov.04.06,00 osccccre -@10.45 
Rye, pure white, 100 lbs........ -@ 4.90 
Rye, straight, 100 Ibs .......... -@ 4.70 

“Sacked 
Bran, mixed cars, per ton ...... $.....@53.00 
Standard middlings, mixed cars, 

BOP COD occr Vovcaveveccnvceges -» @57.00 
Miimed Teed oc i ice vcosswecse -»- @55.00 
Flour middlings .............++. «««@60.00 
Red dog, per tom ....cs.eeceeees -- @65.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... «+» @65.00 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton... - @64.00 
Beeeeey T00E oc vs ccecscsswdts cove - @46.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton ....... 90. 00@95. 00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ...... 63.00 @64.00 
Cracked corn, per ton .......... 64.00 @65.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ........... + «ee» @59.24 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads ..... - @57.50 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent, 

MEE v0 vies <cnecgsevierats - @62.60 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, 

WE a Sah s <p oe ehe wh ewenres 9.40@ 9.60 


Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton. 23.50@24.00 
WHEAT—Nothing doing in spring wheat, 
and little prospects of any demand except a 
few carloads of track receipts. Winter wheat 
very scarce, and millers would pay a pre- 
mium over the government price for red, 
which is $2.38% for No. 1 and $2.35% for 
No. 2, on track, New York export. 
CORN—Fairly good trade, but not suffi- 
cient to keep the receipts cleaned up daily. 
Closing: No. 2 yellow, $1.65; No. 3 yellow, 
$1.60; No. 4 yellow, $1.55; No. 5 yellow, $1.52; 
No. 6 yellow, $1.47,—on track, through billed. 
OATS—Prices declined about 2c for the 
week, and the market was only steady at 
the close at that decline. No. 2 white, 78c; 
standard, 77%c; No. 3 white, 77c; No. 4 
white, 76c,—on track, through billed. 
BARLEY—Maltsters started in to buy bar- 
ley last Friday, under the belief that the gov- 
ernment would allow malting, but were dis- 
appointed today when the ruling was better 
understood. . Asking prices were about the 
game as previously reported, $1@1.10, on 
track, through billed. 
RY, Dull. No. 1 was offered at $1.70 and 
No. 2 at $1.69, on track, through billed. 


DULUTH, DEC. 21 


Maximum wheat flour prices at Duluth- 
Superior are shown below: 


Class A, car lots, bulk, mill........+- $10.05 
Class B, mixed car lots (where 40 per 

cent is feed, or substitute)....-.... 10.30 
Class C, wholesale dealers from cars, 

or docks, undelivered ..........+i++ 10.30 


Class D, wholesale dealers from cars, 
or docke, less than car lots, undeliv- 


OPFOR Feceii see ndeteveecscccccece 10,40 
Class E, “small. lot bakers, grocers, 
warehouse .....+.++ wesocsescvovecee 10.53 


Exact charge extra for hauling. Sacks, 


48@62c per bbl extra. 
Rye flour prices today at Duluth-Superior, 
f.o.b., in 100-lb sacks: 


No. 8 atraight rye .......ccccceccccere $4.36 
Pure white rye ....cccesevecsecsercnce 4.70 
No. 8 Gark rye .cnccceeeccsscececseccs 3.70 
No. 8 Tye ..seeeeee pesetrcdevecseseses 3.95 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
At Duluth-Superior by weeks ending: 
1918 bbls. 1917 bbls 1916 bbls 
Dec. 21.20,065 Dec, 22.22,915 Dec, 23.17,720 
Dec. 14.26,585 Dec. 15.36,985 Dec. 16.13,375 
Dec. 7..33,855 Dec. 8..40,230 Dec. 9..41,920 
Nov. 30.27,230 Dec. 1..42,085 Dec, 2..38,000 


WHEAT—Better service in supplying cars 
at country points where they are most needed 
is maintaining receipts on a liberal scale. 
The heavy daily arrivals are larger than 
had been hoped for, following the closing of 
lake navigation. Elevators have taken in 
this week nearly 4,000,000 bus, which shows 
how rapidly supplies are accumulating. Car 
shipments are negligible, but may become a 
factor later. Stocks in houses tonight are 
reported at~ 11,756,000 bus, against 748,000 
this time last year. 

After the mills and elevators had picked 
their requirements, the Food Administration 
cared for the surplus. The bulk of offerings 
are being taken over by the government. 
Smutty wheat found more discrimination 
from elevator interests than previously. Mills 
are buying a little, but most of it was taken 
up by the Food Administration. It sells on 
a basis of 5@15c under No. 1 northern. 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No, 2 Barley 
Dec. 14 2.060 «++» @69% 156% 83@ 95 
00. 86-56... --@68% 156% 83@ 95 
Dec. 17 ..0+5 -»-@68% 150% 83@ 93 
Dee. 13 ...,5.. -..-@68% 156 83@ 93 
DOG, BW sccss sear @67% 156 832@ 93 
Dec. 20 ..... 66% @67% 156 83@ 93 
Dee; $k ova. 66% @66% 156 83@ 93 


Dec. 22, 1917 76% @78% 181 129@159 
Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
Dec, 21, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-—Domestic—, -——Bonded——, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 


PE 316 10 1,210 3 8 60 
a Eee 523 61 141 > oa ry 
Barley 712 146 228 77 3 35 
Flaxseed .. 259 113 1,016 és es 40 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 
Receipts and shipmerts by weeks ended 
Saturday, in bushels (000'’s omitted): 
co—— Receipts—, -—Shipments— - 
Whéat— 1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 





Spring ....2,483 4388 314 4389 322 16 
Durum ....1,397 137 177 4 1384 a6 
Winter .... 196 6 206 oe 9 
Totals ...4,076 581 697 443 465 16 
Oats....... 127 4 160 = 6 8 
Bonded = = 4 2 2 
Saree 117 18 44 3 4 
Barley ..... 51 39 55 16 5 412 
Bonded ‘ os 6 sé oe ee 
Flaxseed .. 90 30 8 8=6108 35 27 11 
Bonded... a" ee 82 ee as - 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, Dec. 21, and 
receipts by weeks ending Saturday, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): Receipts by 
7 Wheat stocks—, ———grade——, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 dk nor } 
1,2 nor $5,129 273 1,354 1,577 207 36 
2 dk nor J 
3 dk nor 
3 nor 5 
All other 
spring ...1,246 138 3,279 200 11 66 


166 9 608 55 21 18 








lam dur } 
1, 2 dur $2,017 44 o¢ 479 13 
2am dur J 
3am dur / 
3 dur 5 39 36 es 19 11 
All other 
durum ..2,230 235 441 117 9 71 
1 dk hd w) 
1,2hd w } 530 3 oy 77 9 
2 dk hd w 
All other 
winter... 399 10 401 92 6 104 
White ..... nf - rr e + 2 
Mixed ..... oa Ay on, GRY 64 57 
Totals ..11,756 748 5,983 3,213 351 354 


FLAXSEED—Showed a sinking tendency 
up to midweek. Slack buying interest and 
holders pressing offerings were effective. The 
decline was not checked until prices had been 
clipped 7%c. Strength featured late in the 
week. Fair bidding for futures caused full 
recovery and, in addition, carried values up 
5@6c. High point was reached the closing 
day, but the advance was not held, as demand 
fell away and market had a setback of 2@3c. 
Some new short lines were reported put out 
at the strong spots by professional operators 
for a turn. Trading is becoming more dif- 





ficult, with market narrowing as a result of 
the holidays. 

Cash market has taken on a quiet aspect. 
Present receipts are light, with offers and 
sales corresponding. Stock increasing slowly. 
Spot No. 1 is quoted unchanged, 3c over De- 
cember; to arrive, lc over the same delivery. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


-—Close——_, 

Opening Dec. 22 
Dec.16 High Low Dec. 21 1917 

Dec. ..$3.49 $3.55  $3.42% $8.52 $3.48% 
Jan. .. 3.49% 3.56 3.48% 3.58 3.29 


May .. 3.52% 3.60 3.47 3.58 3.24 





8ST. LOUIS, DEC, 21 

FLOUR—Quiet, but prices held firm. Nom- 
inal quotations: hard wheat $10.15, soft 
wheat $9.75@10, all in jute. 

MILLFEED—AIll grades of wheat feed ad- 
vanced $12@15 ton. Nominal quotations, in 
100-lb sacks: bran, $45 ton; middlings, $52@ 
55. Other feedstuffs held firm. Alfalfa meal, 
$35.50; yellow hominy feed, $58.50; oat feed, 
$21; barley feed, $43. 

WHEAT—Demand good. Receipts, 237 
cars, against 290 last week. Premiums on 
wheat advanced 6c, Closing prices: No. 1 
red, $2.838@2.40; No. 2 red, $2.36@2.38; No. 
3 red, $2.35. 

CORN—Receipts, 208 cars, against 358. 
Prices 5c higher and demand good. Closing 
prices: No. 3 corn, $1.47%; No, 5 corn, $1.43; 
No. 4 yellow, $1.45% @1.46; No. 5 yellow, 
$1.43@1.44; No. 6 yellow, old, $1.50. 

OATS—In good demand. Receipts, 157 
cars, against 99. Prices 2c lower. Closing 
prices: No. 3 white, 73@73%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
PT anes oP at ange YY 
1917 


918 1917 918 
Flour, bbls... 66, 730 115,620 90, 240 50,820 
Wheat, bus... 402,400 201,110 322,260 200,400 
Corn, bus..... 314,188 209,810 184,750 418,800 
Oats, bus - 464,000 328,690 347,670 432,000 
Rye, bus..... 5,671 20,500 ..... 8,800 
Barley, bus... 20,800 14,350 1,080 91,600 





KANSAS CITY, DEC, 21 

FLOUR—Prices are undetermined. In the 
main, old-style 100 per cent flour is quoted 
for established trade at around the maximum 
of $9.89, bulk, Kansas City, but few mills 
are willing to quote until conditions become 
more fully determined. Further information 
bearing on millers’ views of new-style flour 
prices will be found in the Southwestern de- 
partment. 

MILLFEED—Prices undetermined. Ap- 
proximate prices are noted under Southwest- 
ern department, 

WHEAT—Cash prices uncertain, but firmer 
on hard milling wheat. Soft wheat prices 
showed unexpected strength, with a net ad- 
vance of about 10c bu. 

CORN—Market firm, with good general de- 
mand for car lots. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


a1? --Shipments— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 


Wheat, bus,..924,750 411,750 1,161,600 81,000 
Corn, bus.....502,500 482,500 243,750 187,500 
Oats, bus..... 71,400 283,000 135,000 245,000 
Rye, bus..... 11,000 6,600 1,100 1,100 
Barley, bus... 70,500 9,800 20,800 11,200 
Bran, tons... 420 1,040 1,980 1,980 
Hay, tons.... 17,824 6,948 4,128 3,756 
Flour, bbis... 6,825 11,000 56,550 68,750 





TOLEDO, DEC, 21 

FLOUR—Soft winter wheat flour, regula- 
tion, bulk, f.0.b. mill, $9.95@10.31 (maximum 
price). Kansas hard wheat flour, $10.31 
(maximum price), 

MILLFEED—Car lots, bulk, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo, fair price basis; $2 per ton to be 
added for soft winter wheat feed: 


Winter wheat bran ...........eeeeeee $27.46 
Mixed feed ..... FON 6650 ke gi tonsa ve 28.71 
BEDI &'s 6 64 0 8.64 0's one be nb coswees's 29.46 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags.............. 56.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag.......... 9.00 


WHEAT—Receipts, 17 cars, 6 contract; 
year ago 59, 27 contract. 

CORN—Receipts, 32 cars, 15 contract; year 
ago 39, 10 contract. 

OATS—Receipts, 83 cars, 58 contract; year 
ago 72, 51 contract. 

WEEKR’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7-Receipts— --Shipments—, 


1918 1917 1918 - 1917. 


Wheat, bus... 23,100 69,600 17,770 49,300 
Corn, bus..... 40,000 96,200 31,670 12,500 
Oats, bus..... 170,150 112,000 144,460 44,000 


MILWAUKEE, DEC. 21 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


Spring patent, 100 per cent war 





quality, cottom :......secesees $10.40@10.62 
Rye flour, pure white, 100 lbs, 
COCCOM 5. Ga.e.5 Ke 5-0-5 vic ba bb 0d Os he 4.40@ 4,60 
we Seate straight, 100 lbs, cot- 
DELS bla Oech De wlattS sisttee 4 6 saeee@ 4,00 
Rye ye dark, 100 ibs, cotton. 3.20@ 3.40 
Barley flour, 100 lbs, cotton..... seeee@ 3.50 
Graham flour, cotton ........... sveee@ 9.00 
Corn flour, 100 lbs, cotton....... seeee@ 4,00 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs, cotton....... seeee@ 3.80 


MILLFEED—Strong, and $13@17 higher on 
wheat feeds; other grades firm and un- 
changed. Standard bran, $46.50@48.50; 
standard fine middlings, $49.50@52; rye feed, 
$45.50@47; flour middlings, $53@55; red dog, 


$57; ofl meal, $62; hominy feed, $63.50,—all 
in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Prices were firm, with demand 
good from millers and.shippers. Receipts, 
356 cars. No. 1 northern, $2.23@2.27%; No. 
2, $2.20@2.26; No. 3, $2.14@2.20. 

BARLEY—Changes were small. Receipts, 
237 cars. Demand was good for choice, while 
low-grades were dull at times, but fairly 
cleaned up at the close. No. 8, 99c@$1.05; 
No. 4, 92c@$1.02; feed and rejected, 90@96c. 

RYE—Steady. Demand was good, and of- 
ferings were all taken. Receipts, 91 cars. 
Shippers bought, and the government was in 
the market. No. 1, $1.62%; No. 2, $1.62@ 
1.62%; No. 8, $1.55@1.61. 

CORN—Advanced 5@8c. Receipts, 191 
cars. Shippers bought freely, and the local 
trade took choice. Millers were out of the 
market. No, 3 yellow, $1.41@1.52; No, 4 yel- 
low, $1.39@1.48; No. 3 mixed, $1.40@1.50; 
No. 3 white, $1.40@1.48. 

OATS—Prices declined 8c. Receipts, 756 
cars. The demand was fair from shippers 
and industries. The local trade bought free- 
ly, paying %c miore for choice heavy. Stand- 
ard, 71@73%c; No. 3 white, 70% @73%c; No. 
4 white, 68@72%c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
c-Receipts—, -Shipments—, 
1918 1917 1918 1917 
12,480 36,220 44,480 44,507 
455,000 79,750 407,110 37,350 
255,940 262,640 27,800 79,8389 
1,689,440 613,480 435,900 131,229 
Barley, bus.. 377,910 465,450 139,353 121,679 
Rye, bus..... 114,750 103,095 1,275 89,113 
Feed, tons... 1,230 600 3,450 2,463 


Flour, bbls... 
Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 





PHILADELPHIA, DEC, 21 
FLOUR—Receipts, 450 bbls and 11,261,906 
lbs in sacks. Exports, 8,596,600 lbs in sacks. 
Quotations, to arrive, per 196 lbs, packed in 
98-lb cotton sacks: 


Winter, 100 per cent ........... $10.25 @10.65 
Kansas, 100 per cent .........++. 10.50@10.75 
Spring, 100 per cent ............ 10.50 @10.75 

WHEAT—Market firm. Receipts, 1,695,387 


bus; exports, 1,423,257; stock, 891,581. Quo- 
tations, car lots, in export elevator, govern- 
ment standard inspection: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 1 red, smutty, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, 
$2.36; No. 2 northern spring, $2.36; No. 2 
hard winter, $2.36; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$2.34; No. 2 red, smutty, $2.38; No, 3 red 
winter, $2.82; No. 8 northern spring, $2.32; 
No. 8 hard winter, $2.32; No. 8 red winter, 
garlicky, $2.80; No. 3 red, smutty, $2.29. 

RYE—Supplies small, and market largely 
nominal. Quotations, to arrive: No. 2 west- 
ern, $1.76% bu; near-by, as to quality, $1.58 
@1.68 bu. 

RYE FLOUR—Quiet and easier. Quota- 
tions: $8.75@9.50, as to quality, per 196 Ibs, 
either in wood or sacks. 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—In moderate re- 
quest and steady. Quotations, te arrive, per 
98-lb sack, $6.50@7. 

CORN—Dull and largely nominal. Re- 
ceipts, 8,856 bus; stock, 37,757. Quotations, 
car lots for local trade: yellow, as to quality 
— location, $1.55@1.70, the latter for choice 
° 

CORN GOODS—Local trade slow, but gov- 
ernment demand caused a firm market. Quo- 
tations: 

Kiln-dried— 100-1b sacks 

Gran. yellow meal, fancy...$4.00 @4.10 

Gran. white meal, fancy.... 3.75 @3.90 


Yellow table meal, fancy.... 3.87% @4.05 

White table meal, fancy.... 3.55 @3.77% 
Ordinary ground meal ....... evens + @3,50 
White corn flour, fancy ...... eoeee es @8.75 
Yellow corn flour, fancy ...... wees es @3.50 


Pearl hominy and grits, sacks. 3.55 @3.95 

Pearl hominy and grits, cases. 2.55 @3.35 
OATS—Offerings not large, but trade slow 

and market declined 1%c. Receipts, 316,008 


bus; stock, 634,893. Quotations: 

INO. FB, WRG vic vecscvccvccccsavve 81% @82 
Standard white .........esese0s 81: @81% 
BO. B WMIES. ob ects ovesesesciee 80% @81 * 
DRO, S WEES sc ccc cndnicccceccvenss 79 @79% 


OATMEAL—Government and foreign de- 
mand taking mills’ output, and market firm. 
Local business, however, of small proportions. 
Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100-lb sacks, $5; 
rolled, steam or kiln-dried, $10@10.25; patent, 
cut, bbl, $10@10.25; pearl barley, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as to size and quality, $3.75 @5.75. 





BALTIMORE, DEC. 21 
FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 





ak, MOPED tates eee ree $10.50@10.75 
be a ER ree eee 10.10 @10.35 
MOEA WiMtel «oi videscédececs «+» 10.50@10.75 
Rye flour, pure and blended 7.25@ 9.25 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ blended ............. ++ @11,55 
City mills’ spring .............+. «+ +@11.55 
City mills’ winter ..........6.. é -@11.30 


MILLFEED—Sharply higher as a result of 
removal of government restrictions, with 
market on spring too unsettled to quote. City 
mills have advanced feed $10@12 ton. Quo- 
tations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton, nominally: 
soft winter bran, $48; soft winter middlings, 
$48; jobbing prices, $1@3 ton more. 

WHEAT—Steady; movement heavy, de- 
mand good. Receipts, 1,830,965 bus; exports, 
1,503,135; stock, 1,138,056. Closing prices: 





teh ot bee ot heed A me 








December 25, 1918 


No. 2 red a $2.35%; No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, $2.33%. 

CORN—Firmer; demand better, movement 
small. Receipts, 43,336 bus; stock, . 79,039. 
Closing prices: domestic No. 3 new yellow, 
track, $1.65; range for week of new southern, 
including white, yellow’ and mixed, $1.52@ 
1.70; new near-by spot yellow cob, bbl, $7.35. 

OATS—Down ic; movement and demand 
improving. Receipts, 382,574 bus; exports, 
19,452; stock, 756,822. Closing prices: stand- 
ard white, domestic, 81c; No. 3 white, do- 
mestic, 80%c, sales. 

RYE—Unchanged; demand and movement 
fair. Receipts, 174,761 bus; stock, 1,124,838. 
Closing prices: No. 2 western for export, nom- 
inally $1.76% (government price); southern 
bag lots, $1.50@1.60. 


BOSTON, DEC, 21 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 








Spring patents ........ Sb kioie te $11.00 @11.25 
Hard winter patents . -» 11.00@11.25 
Soft winter patents ............ 10.60@11.25 


MILLFEED—Offerings of bran and mid- 
dlings in full cars for mill shipment. Market 
nominally $49@52.60 for spring bran; mid- 
dlings, $53.60@54.60; ground barley, $55.50; 
rye feed, $50@54; gluten feed, $61.17; stock 
feed, $57.50; hominy feed, $66.50; cottonseed 
meal, $62.20; oat hulls, reground, $25.50,—all 
in 100’s. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—A firmer market for 
corn products for shipment, but spot offer- 
ings are liberal, with market easy. White 
corn flour for mill shipment, $4.15@4.25; 
white corn meal, $3.80@3.90; yellow granu- 
lated, $4.25; bolted, $4.20; feeding, $3.15@ 
3.20; cracked corn, $3.20@3.25; hominy grits 
and samp, $3.90; white corn flakes and cream 
of maize, $4.40@4.50,—all in 100’s. 

OATMEAL—Rolled is higher at $5.15 per 
100 lbs, in sacks, with cut and ground at 
$5.92. Rye flour, sacked, $4.50 for dark pat- 
ent and $4.75 for white patent, in 100’s, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


c-Receipts— -—Stocks— 
1918 1917 1918 1917 


Flour, bbis...*108,850 42,900 ..... «ees. 
Wheat, bus....513,925 151,100 “~ 165 560,609 
Corn, bus...... 1,100 =1,200 859 2,360 
Oats, bus...... 160,150 117,353 18, 568 569,779 
MPG, DOB saccccs cease 11,200 2,030 76,821 
Barley, bus.... ..... Be. cstees, wena 


Millfeed, tons. 123 212 





Corn meal, bbls 85 THO sess. wveee 
Oatmeal, —— 47,924 aeh Ta baee eves’ 
Oatmeal, sacks ..... ORB  aseo sd ‘Revwe 


ks 
*Incledes $3, 550 bbls for export. 
WEEK’S EXPORTS 


Exports of flour and grain from Boston 
during the week ending Dec. 21, 1918: 
— Flour, sks 





To— bu 140 lbs 
DONE 5% ok vivo d ctietses 148.325 ees 
SOD 0 60nd osc dciccsdane 223,011 5,257 
Manchester ........-+.+55 960,374 = = aesse 

TOGA. 6c vccvccdvvateves 630,610 5,257 





NEW YORK, DEC, 21 

FLOUR—Market very unsettled, and al- 
most no buying done. Receipts, 535,679 bbls. 

WHEAT—Receipts were quite heavy, being 
1,132,100 bus. 

CORN—Quite sharp advance. Demand 
heavier. Receipts, 93,800 bus. Quotations: 
No. 2 yellow, $1.75%; No. 3 yellow, $1.72%. 

OATS—Firmer, in sympathy with corn. 
Quotations were 81% @82c. Receipts, 1,030,- 
000 bus. 





MINNEAPOLIS, DEC, 23 

The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 

four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 

1918 1917 1916 1915 

BOG: BBa cc 045 ok5 271,270 187,425 356,150 

Dec. 21... 445,140 383,225 239,790 389,135 

Dec, 14... 443,260 346,490 329,995 465,975 

Dec. 7... 449,655 404,605 350,145 466,680 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 
1918 1917 1916 1915 
Dec. 88... sscves 8,810 14,900 25,820 
Dec. 21... 119,610 15,675 22,105 30,000 
Dec. 14... 107,740 26,475 36,435 76,426 
Dec. 7... 14,570 32,090 81,455 64,860 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern milis outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1918 1917 1918 1917 
Nov, 16. 64 67,275 212,125 328,300 3,360 3,430 
Nov. 23. 63 56,475 225,890 316,010 13,045 2,150 
Nov. 30. 64 57,275 272,820 324,010 22,895 4,840 
Dec. 7. 64 57,275 295,060 300,585 28,965 355 
Dec. 14. 63 56,725 297,815 285,820 27,255 1,350 
Dec. 21. 44 39,525 212,135 200,755 17,580 éme 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed today 
(Dec. 24) for prompt shipment (14 days), per 
2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib sacks, were reported as 
follows by brokers: 

Dec. 24 Year ago 
) i TREE CEL $44.00@45.00 $40.00@ 40.50 
Stand. middlings.. 46.00@47.00 40.50@41.00 
Flour middlings... 52.00@53.00 47.00@49.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 58.00@59.00 55.50@56.50 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........$56.75@57.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 55.25 @55.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 54.75@55.00 


No. 3 ground feed, ,2,000 Ibs*.... 54.25@54.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks. 46.00@47.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt... Ht 4 3.70 
Corn meal, yellowt Secscescssse BS 3.60 
Rye flour, whitet .............. ert 4 4.65 
Rye flour, pure darkf .......... 3.20@ 3.26 
Barley flour, 98-l1b cotton .. 
Whole wheat flour, bbit .. aps 
Graham, standard, bbif ........ 8. 156@ 8.90 





THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Rolled oats, bbl, wood .. 9.30@ 9.40 
Mill screenings, per ton .... 12.00@18.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton. «++ 16.00@20.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 40.00@45.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 45.00@50.00 
Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 20.00@30.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings, 

POF TOM .oeccevecsvevevecesss 30.00 @50.00 
Can. black seed ‘screenings, ton.. 18.00@22.00 
Oil meal, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks{ .....@66.00 

*In sacks, ¢Per 100 lbs. tPer bbl in sacks. 
{Car-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@1.25 
per ton additional. 









Minneapolis Wheat Prices 


Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis are as follows: 


No. 0. 2 
Dark northern spring.... $2.23% $2.20% 
Northern spring ........ 2.21% 2.18% 
pS a eee 2.16% 2.13% 
Amber durum .......... 2.23% 2.20% 
DPC ob bb cc pocecpecees 2.21% 2.18% 
Red durum ..........+6:- 2.14% 2.11% 
Dark hard winter ....... 2.23% 2.20% 
Hard winter ............ 2.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2.19% 2.16% 
ROG WISE secs cccce ves 2.18% 


2.21% 
Duluth prices lc over Minneapolis. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: Dec. 22 
Dec. 21 Dec. 14 1917 

Wheat, bus ...... 4,545,280 4,825,890 2,121,750 
Flour, bbis ...... 20,501 26,846 27,077 
Millstuff, tons.... 4,274 2,303 2,234 
Corn, bus ........ 244,450 218,960 343,140 
Oats, bus ........ 1,146,200 1,311,200 758,100 
Barley, bus ...... 1,305,880 1,173,120 1,205,960 
Pe Pa 896,550 1,026,000 352,500 
Flaxseed, bus .... 204,750 174,900 . 198,000 

Shipments from Minneapolis by w s end- 
ing Saturday were: Dec. 22 

Dec. 21 Dec. 14 1917 

Wheat, bus ...... 2,154,240 720,200 546,100 
Flour, bbls ...... 531,563 527,941 362,561 
Millstuff, tons.... 16,033 16,200 16,217 
Corn, bus ........ 155,160 156,600 168,720 
Oats, bus ........ 1,060,900 1,456,920 1,231,650 
Barley, bus ...... 550,800 456,330 499,100 
Rye, bus ........ 123,480 96,000 47,250 
Flaxseed, bus .... 36,580 44,880 30,420 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit- 








ted): Dec, 22 Dec. 23 
Dec. 21 Dec. 14 1917 1916 
No. 1 dark .... 2,507 2,422 aoe 493 
No. 1 northern.11,536 11,514 eee 1,894 
No. 2 northern. 1,390 2,222 Pes 2,388 
Other grades .. 6,677 6,587 ‘ak 7,811 
Totals ....... 22,110 22,745 424 12,586 
In 1916 ........ 10,356 8,636 owe 5 ae 
Im 1924 ...cseee 18,034 17,676 
Tm 2009 . ccccvss 18,284 17,616 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No, 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at*Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 
Dec. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
17. 189@141 68% @68% 149 @149% 83@91 


18. 142@144 68 @68% 154% @155 84@92 
19. 145@147 67%@68 155 @156 85@93 
20. 147@149 68% @68% 154% @155 87@95 


21. 147@149 67% @68 154% @155 86@94 
23. 146@148 66% @66% 155 @155% 85@93 
COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 

Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
Dec. 22 Dec. 23 
Dec. 21 Dec. 14 1917 1916 
59 72 2 


COPM «0 kobe sees 78 
CES a aS Ss os 1,072 1,067 1,479 7,094 
Barley .......-. 1,455 1,099 505 696 
og Re 2,657 2,032 629 637 
Flaxseed ...... 42 61 80 288 





Weekly Flour Exports 

New York, Dec. 23.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in thousands of bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 

weeks ending on the following dates, were: 
Dec. 22 Dec, 23 
Destination— Dec. 21 Dec. 14 1917 1916 

2 


London ........ 15 20 24 
Liverpool ...... 3 oe 20 6 
Glasgow ....... 2 4 19 31 
BAUER peas cesses oe o% 16 oe 
Falmouth ...... 150 10 vi 
Marseilles ..... we 6 oe vi 
Dublin ......... a> as ae 2 
Manchester .... .. és 20 a 
Bordeaux ...... 11 61 ay as 
SAR be és 16 64 
Belfast ........ — bie +" s 
Prance. ........ ss 42 30 118 
ON es t 7 nie — 
Rotterdam ..... .. 48 os 15 
GOMOD. vsec ects 41 4 ea ee 
Copenhagen .... 84 ne d¢ 4 
Catala. «.....5 és 38 1 ve ‘> 
Christiania .... .. + wh 4 
Gibraltar ...... 34 49 2 121 
WD senbaceaes “% 8 ° 9 
Bergen ........ és ats Pe 3 
Other W. I.’s... 4 us os 29 
Cen. America .. 1 12 ate 22 
Brel. od vtcwe os “ és 11 
Other we Bs a%5 6-2 eo oh 1 
OCMSPS oo cc eie cies sib ‘'s 12 

TOW... nis 350 264 155 461 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
r—Mpis— -Duluth—, Winnipeg 
1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 


Dec. 18 .... 471 204 637 41 631 384 
Dec, 19 .... 420 218 116 53 509 345 
Dec. 20.... 617 252 458 42 609 404 
Dec. 21.... 467 258 466 31 . 730 429 
Dec. 23 ....1,088 6567 396 44 365 452 
Dec. 24..... 688 %.5 38 *..° @1. %. 

Totals... 3,296 1,499 2,318 211 3,305 2,014 


*Holiday. 


United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 

in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Dee, 21 





- ‘ 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore... 1,344 71 759 1,129 3 
Boston ..... 459 owe 17 +: 
Buffalo .... 17,976 101 1,698 2,442 720 
Chicago ... 13,129 620 6,265 1,072 1,554 
Detroit .... 69 95 213 60 a 
Duluth .... 11,756 oes 316 623 712 
Galveston... 1,789 5 Pe ose te 
Indianapolis. 298 462 250 22 


Kansas City. 13,583 185 2,053 133 *- 
2,356 84 1,023 632 1,456 











Milwaukee... 
Minneapolis. 22,100 59 1,072 2,657 1,455 
New Orleans 4,205 -80 526 eae ee 
Newp. News nas eae 77 ce at 
New York... 2,813 93 1,699 973 670 
Omaha..... 4,220 390 1,295 130 161 
Peoria .... aoe 90 282 ose ee 
Philadelphia 893 38 613 479 21 
St. Louis.... 2,541 156 229 52 53 
Toledo ..... 1,491 25 728 55 3 
Totals....113,803 2,554 30,753 11,419 7,558 


Last year... 22,221 2,741 17,081 2,819 3,643 

Changes for the week: Increases—Corn, 
77,000 bus; barley, 575,000; wheat, 2,548,000; 
rye,'760,000; oats, 2,022,000. 





Exports for Week Ending Dec. 14, 1918 
Wheat Corn Flour Oats 


From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York. .1,705,000 207,000 67,000 866,000 
Portland, 

Maine .... 153,000 cosee 68,000 ....-.% 
Boston 516,000 5,000 144,000 


Philadelp’a 2,373,000 
Baltimore .. 719,000 
Newp. News ...... 
New Orleans 800,000 
Galveston... 977,000 


coece 157,000 
42,000 140,000 
20,000 5,000 








Tots., wk.7,243,000 211,000 254,000 1,312,000 
Prev. wk...7,747,000 23,000 301,000 2,633,000 
U. K’gdom..3,979,000 = ..... 16,000 ...... 





Continent ..3,263,000 207,000 218,000 ...... 
8S. and Ctl, 

pe or ears Tee 18,000" succor 
W. Imdies... wc ecee sees 8,000 ...... 
Other 

countries.. ...... $4,000  ccces evsece 

Totals ...7,243,000 211,000 254,000 1,312,000 





Summary of U. 8. and Canadian Exports 
July 1to Same time 
Dec, 14,1918 last year 


WORE, DOW sce civ ce% se 76,989,000 *........ 
Flour, bbis .......... 7,867,000 *........ 
Totals as wheat, bus.. 112,345,000 *........ 
Cote WES caicicdivecs 8,388,000 *........ 
ORCS, DUE Leccicnsncee 49,165,000 *........ 


*Being revised. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended Dec. 
21, in bushels (000’s omitted): 











Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
et ere re 5 197 1 
TBM PITS ics ccc nce 856 134 98 41 
Consolidated ..... 1,067 38 80 5 
Ogilvies ......... 840 104 225 one 
Western ......... 1,011 46 30 123 
Grain Growers ... 940 448 431 ete 
Fort William .... 494 246 104 27 
Eastern ........+. 801 86 113 ee 
Go BPs. voc vases 1,317 385 96 42 
Can, Northern ... 1,205 603 654 1 
Can. Gov't ....... 417 151 112 43 
*Can. Gov't ...... oes a sie as 42 
Thunder Bay .... 517 143 150 36 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 1,372 192 118 94 

TOOEE 25 paccee 11,749 2,682 2,409 455 
A year ago ...... 4,415 2,983 1,088 539 
Receipts ......... 4,895 338 216 95 
*Receipts .......: op 4 eee 4 
Rail shipments. 477 330 31 10 
*Rail shipments. . ee een 24 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000's omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 88 Ne.1C. W...... 4 
No. 1 northern. .4,331 No. 2 C. W...... 323 
No. 2 northern..1,703 No. 3 C. W...... 543 
No. 3 northern..1,681 Ex. 1 feed ...... 367 
| Se areeree rere 
BOG. Bc cseccs 
a er ee 
4... BECO O 
Others 

Total 





*For account of imperial government. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth; also by 66 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 57,600 bbis, from 
Jan. 1, 1918, to Dec. 14, 1918, with compari- 

sons, in bbis (000’s omitted): 

oe --Exports— 
918 1917 1918 1917 
Minneapolis . 18, 319 16,894 1,057 1,059 
Duluth ........ 811 1,109 ees 10 
Outside mills .. 8,434 10,511 345 110 








Totals ....... 22,564 28,514 1,402 1,179 





Argentine Crops 
Wheat, corn,. linseed and oats crops of 
Argentina, by crop years, in thousands of 
bushels, as officially reported: 


Wheat Corn Linseed Oats 
1917-18...... 220,964 134,385 22,480 77,000 
1916-17...... 70,224 68,839 3,996 31,781 
1915-16...... 172,415 161,133 39,278 75,129 
1914-15...... 168,468 338,285 44,308 657,261 
1928-14...... 113,904 263,135 39,171 50,981 
1913-13...... 187,391 196,642 44,486 75,783 
1911-12...... 166,190 295,849 22,534 69,169 
1910-11...... 145,981 . 27,675 238,424 47,192 
1909-10...... 131,010 175,187 28,212 36,483 
1908-9....... 156,000 177,000 41,291 58,600 
1907-8....... 192,489 136,057 43,333 33,949 
1906-7....... 155,993 71,768 32,502 12,400 





ALL-RAIL RATES 


All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 lbs: 


To— To— 
Albany ...:..... 33.6 New York® ..... 33.5 
Baltimore ..... . 31.56 New Yorkt ..... 34.6 
Baltimore* - 31.6 Ogdensburg .... 36.5 





Baltimoret ..... 31.5 Philadelphia ... 32.5 
Binghamton ,... 31.5 Philadelphia*® .. 32.5 
Boston ......... 36.5 Philadeiphiat .. 32.5 








Bostonft ........ 34.6 Pittsburgh ..... 26.5 
Boston* ..... --» 33.56 Portland ..... -. 36.5 
Buffalo ......... 25.5 Portland® ..... - 33.6 
Burlington ..... 17.6 Punxsutawney .. 31.5 
Cincinnati ...... 24.6 Quebec ......... 41.5 
Corning .. -. 81.5 Richfield Springs 33.5 
Decatur - 19.0 Rochester ...... 31.5 
Elmira 31.5 Rockland ....... 36.5 
) POTENT TPT 25.6 St. Joseph ...... 19.6 
Grand Bassas’ -. 24.56 Schenectady .... 33.5 
Hornell] ......... 31.5 Scranton ....... 32.5 
Indianapolis .... 21.5 Stanstead ...... 36.5 
Ithaca ,..... - 31.6 Syracuse ...... - 31.5 
Kansas City ; 5 SEB: BHee vc. cs + 33.5 
Louisville +. 26.6 Utica. . +. 82.5 
Montreal ....... 36.5 Wayland ..... 31.5 
Mount Morris.... 31.5 Chicago (local). 19.0 
New Orleans.... 33.5 Chicago (propor- 

Newport News*.. 31.5 tional) ..... ++ 12.5 
New York ...... 34.6 Wilkes-Barre ... 32.6 


*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 
shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 Ibs, from 
Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: 7~Ex-lake— Reshipping 
Domes- Ex- Domes- 





tic port tic Export 
New York ... 20 20 20 17% 
Boston ..... + 26% 23 20 22 17% 


Philadelphia... - 22% 18 18 18 17% 
Baltimore .... 21% 16% 16% 17 17 
Richmond ... cons eves 
Norfolk ...... - 21% 16% 16% 17 17 
Washington... 21% 16% .... 17 oes 
Cumberland, Md.,, 


Meyersdale, 

Pa., Pied- 

mont, W. Va. 20 15% ..-. 16%  .... 
Albany ....... 28 19% ove 18 
TWh .ccccece + 21% 16% .... 17% 2... 
Syracuse ...... 20% 16% .... 17 ese 
Rochester ..... 20% 16% .... 17 . 


KANSAS CITY FREIGHT RATES 
Rates of flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Kansas City to points named, in 
cents per 100 lbs: 





New York ...... 40.0 Detroit ......... 26.6 
Boston ......+++ 42.0 Rochester ...... 36.5 
Philadelphia .. 38.0 Cleveland ..... 27.5 
Pittsburgh 30.5 Va. com, points.. 37.0 
Albany ..... - 39.0 Columbus ...... 27.0 
Syracuse ... - 86.6 Indianapolis .... 21.5 
Baltimore 87.0 Louisville ...... 22.0 
Washington .... 37.0 


Note: Rates are now same via St. Louis, 
Chicago and Peoria, all taking Chicago rates. 





Flaxseed and Products 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
co Mplse—7" -— Duluth——, 
Track Toarr. Track Dec. . Jan. 
46 





Dec. 17 ...$8.47 3.46 3. 3.43 3.44% 
Dec. 18 ... 3.48 3.47 3.47 3.44 3.45 
Dec, 19 ... 3.52 3.51 3.52 3.48 3.48 
Dec. 20 ... 3.55 3.54 3.54 3.51 3.51% 
Dec. 21 ... 3.57 3.56 3.5 3.5 3.53 


2 
Dec, 23 ... 3.53% 3.52% 3.52% 3.49% 3.50% 
Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-—Receipts——, -—-In stor 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
Minneapolis. 206 198 197 42 80 30 
Duluth..... 259 30 190 291 113 1,056 
Totals.... 464 228 387 333 193 1,086 
Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1918, to Dec, 21, 
1918, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


-~Receipts— --Shipménts—, 
1918 1917 1918 1917 








Minneapolis ... 2,594 2,690 1,103 542 
Duluth ........ 2,603 1,512 2,318 1,595 
Totals ....... 5,197 4,202 3,421 2,137 





Missouri Mills Penalized 

The federal food administration of 
Missouri reports the following violations 
of the milling rules and the penalties 
imposed; 

Koller & James, proprietors Birch Tree 
(Mo.) Roller Mills, mill closed from Dec. 
1 to 10 and $1,200 placed in bank to 
cover estimated overcharges on wheat 
millfeeds, and public advertising of said 
deposit. 

William Raubinger, proprietor Ever- 
ton (Mo.) Roller Mills, mills closed from 
Dec. 8 to 15, ‘refund of overcharges since 
Jan. 1, and public advertisin 

J.T Diebold, proprietor Kelso (Mo.) 
Roller Mills, to ‘make refund of all over- 
charges on wheat millfeed since Jan. 1, 
and public advertising. 

Klein Bros., River Aux Vases, Mo., mill 
closed from Dec. 8 to 10, and refund of 
overcharges on wheat millfeed. 

Roose & Murphy, og Dixon, Mo., 
refunds approximating $600, represent- 
ing overcharges. 
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PRICES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Report on Cost of Living Shows Average 
Increase of 80 Per Cent Since 
duly, 1914 


A recent issue of The Scotsman con- 
tains an interesting summary of a report 
covering the increase in the cost of living 
in Great Britain since July, 1914. The 
statement is as follows: 

Much misconception has prevailed re- 
garding the actual meaning, when trans- 
lated into family expenditure, of the rise 
in prices. It would be correct to say that 
popular opinion puts the increased cost 
of living for the average working-class 
family at not less than 100 per cent, and 
the demand of trade-unionists for wage 
bonuses to meet the higher expenditure 
has been based on that assumption. 

It is, however, purely an assumption, 
and the authoritative statistics now pub- 
lished prove it to contain a considerable 
element of exaggeration. False impres- 
sions of the effect of the war upon the 
family budget easily took root and passed 
into popular currency. The error was al- 
lowed to circulate without official contra- 
diction, and the evil of the war bonus went 
on in many cases long after the justifica- 
tion for an increase to meet higher prices 
had disappeared. 

A committee was not set up until March 
of the present year. Its report appears 
when the war is over; but not perhaps too 
late to prevent further exploitation of 
the convenient and specious excuse which 
has raised wages to an unheard-of level. 

The facts now brought out by the gov- 
ernment investigators are that the av- 
erage increase in the cost of living to the 
family of a skilled workman had been, 
up to July of the present year, 67 per 
cent; in the case of the semi-skilled the 
increase is 75 per cent, and in the case of 
the unskilled 81 per cent. The average 
increase in all classes of workingmen’s 
families was 74 per cent at the end of 
last July, and is now estimated at 80 per 
cent. 

In food alone the average increase has 
been 90 per cent; but there has been com- 
paratively little addition to rent and other 
items, and that brings the average down 
to the figure stated. It will be seen that, 
although the rise has been extensive, it is 
at least 20 per cent less than has been 
generally represented. 

An average addition of 80 per cent to 
the expenditure of working-class families 
represents a formidable increase in house- 
hold charges. How has it been met? In 
many cases by a rise in wage rates of 100 
per cent and over; in others by an in- 
crease in family earnings due to more 
regular and more remunerative employ- 
ment; in still other cases by an addition to 
the number of family wage-earners. 

The committee members were asked to 
state any circumstances which in their 
opinion acted as a countervailing factor 
- to high prices. They point to the facts 
which have been mentioned. “luller em- 
ployment and more profitable employ- 
ment,” they state, “do result in improve- 
ments in the workers’ position under con- 
ditions which inure largely to the collec- 
tive benefit of the family.” 

It is a matter of common observation, 
verified by the statistics of poverty, that 
there has never been less destitution in 
this country than during the war years. 
The standard of comfort of the lowest 
paid workers has probably been raised 
most; but it is hardly disputable that 
highly skilled men in web Gopualend trades 
have also benefited financially from the 
war. , 

After four years of the most terrible 
war the average working-class family in 
Great Britain is living as healthily as be- 
fore the war, and in many cases in even 
greater material comfort. Such a record 
is probably unparalleled in the history 
of any previous conflict, since war as a 
rule has inflicted extreme hardships upon 
the working classes of the belligerent 
countries. 








Supplies for Russia 


Wasninoton, D. C., Dec. 21.—The 
loading of two additional vessels with 
cargoes for Russia, and arrangements for 
continued shipments through January and 
February by the United States Russian 
Bureau, Inc., have been announced by 
the War Trade Board. The dispatch of 
three vessels to Vladivostok carrying 


*(Minn.) Flouring 
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materials urgently needed in Siberia had 
been previously announced. 

Private capital, acting on information 
furnished through the Russian Bureau, 
is financing most of these cargoes, which 
include materials for Czecho-Slovak re- 
lief and railroad materials. This is in 
harmony with: the announced policy of 
the board to encourage and promote the 
rehabilitation of Russia’s economic life, 
and to cover by direct operations only 
those portions of the field which cannot 
be served readily by private enterprise. 

Plans for shipments to Vladivostok, 
the Black Sea, and the Baltic are under 
consideration by the board. 

Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 
(Continued from page 1118.) 

It is stated that the transportation fa- 
cilities of the country are being and will 
be taxed to the limit during the next few 
months, and unless all shippers avail 
themselves of the maximum capacity of 
cars it is feared that a serious car short- 
age will develop before long. 

LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

All Minneapolis mills will close today 
for the Christmas holidays. 

A meeting of spring wheat millers is to 
be held in Minneapolis a week from today, 
Dec. 31. 

Several Minneapolis mills report their 
January millfeed output already con- 
tracted for at the advance. 

R. J. Maher, the Fort oe 
representative of the Pillsbury Flou 
Co., is in Minneapolis today. 

J. A. Dugan, of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
salesman for the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., visited headquarters last week. 

The annual meeting of the Farmers’ 
Grain Dealers’ Association of Iowa is to 
be held in Cedar Rapids, Jan. 14-16. 

The acreage sown to rye in North Da- 
kota is estimated at 2,068,000, compared 
with the 2,000,000 harvested this year. 

The Duluth Universal Milling Co., of 
Duluth, Minn., is using a neat little mem- 


Iowa, 
t Mills 


orandum book to extend its greetings to. 


the trade. 

Harry W. Zinsmaster, the Duluth bak- 
er, was in Minneapolis Monday en route 
to Des Moines, Iowa, where he is to spend 
the Christmas holidays with his family. 

Charles E. Ellsworth, formerly in the 
sales department of the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., is now representing the Wis- 
consin Milling Co., of Menomonie, Wis. 

Charles W. Lang, Jr., treasurer of 
Lang & Co., flour, New York City, was in 
Minneapolis during the week. is com- 
pany owned the mill at Elizabeth, Minn., 
which burned recently. 

E. J. Kelly, who has been representing 
the Century Milling Co., of Minneapolis, 
in eastern territory, is now calling on the 
trade in Iowa, succeeding M. R. Golden, 
of Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

Roy W. Geer, formerly with the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., in Iowa, is in Minneap- 
olis this week, and has made arrangements 
with the Century Milling Co. to represent 
it in Iowa, with headquarters at Sioux 
City. 

Corn at Minneapolis has advanced 7c 
for the week. Demand has been and 
stocks continue to decrease, notwithstand- 
ing receipts are normal. Oats, on the 
other hand, show a decline of 2c, Rye 
is 6c and barley 2c higher. There is no 
special activity to any of the coarse 
grains, however. 

C. E. Mounts, of Creston, Iowa, who 
has been at the officers’ training camp in 
Texas, has been mustered out and is again 
on the sales force of the New Prague 
Mill Co. Beginning 
Jan. 1, he will represent the company in 
Nebraska south of the Platte River, and 
in southwestern Iowa. 

The Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse 
Commission has instructed elevator com- 
panies to he careful to sweep out grain 
cars after unloading same. It is stated 
that at times several bushels of grain are 
left in cars behind the car linings. If 
necessary, these car linings are to be 
torn hereafter in order not to waste the 
grain. 

The Minneapolis office of the Food Ad- 
ministration is calling the attention of 
millers to the fact that the United King- 
dom has reduced its permissible flour- 


milling extraction to 71 per cent on home- 
grown wheat, and on other wheats in pro- 
portion, placing the mills there on prac- 
“tically a pre-war milling basis, and that 
it is going to be necessary for mills in this 
country to use great care if they are to 
continue to hold a high position in Euro- 
pean markets. 

The ending of the war and changed gov- 
ernment regulations res ng the use of 
substitutes for wheat flour, curtails the 
need of corn flour, so that the 1,000-bbl 
corn flour plant of the Bay State Milling 
Co., of Winona, Minn., built during the 
past year, is to be remodeled, and added 
equipment installed for the production of 
750 bbls daily of either rye, wheat or 
macaroni flour, and 250 bbls corn flour or 
meal, thus re the combined daily 
capacity of 6,000 bbls. The necessary 
machinery has been contracted for. It 
will take about 30 days to rebuild the mill. 

In the case of the Caldwell Milling & 
Elevator Co., respondent, and L. L, May 
Co., appellant, the supreme court in Ram- 
sey County, Minnesota, decided as fol- 
lows: The president of a mercantile cor- 
poration is presumptively a director and a 
stockholder and a person interested in the 
event of an action against the corporatiun, 
and under G. S. 1913, section 8378, he is 
nents tively incompetent to give evi- 

ence €oncerning a conversation with a 
deceased person relative to a matter at 
issue in the action. The opposing party 
does not waive the provisions of this 
statute by introducing the testimony of a 
competent witness as to such a conversa- 
tion. 





PRESUMING CARELESSNESS 


Who Is Responsible When a Barrel of Flour 
Rolls Through a Door and Hits 
a Pedestrian? 

A pedestrian walking along an English 
street was injured through the falling 
upon him of a barrel of flour, which 
escaped through a doorway of defendant’s 
warehouse abutting upon a public side- 
walk. He sued for damages, and, being 
unable to prove the precise cause of the 
barrel’s rolling, it was objected by the 
defendant that there could be no recovery 
by plaintiff, under the rule of law, ap- 
plicable on both sides of the Atlantic, that 
one who bases a cause of action on negli- 
ques has the burden of proving that de- 

endant’s careléssness was the proximate 
cause of the injury complained of. 

But the English court held, as would 
no doubt be held by almost any American 
tribunal, that. the case fell within the 
legal doctrine of res ipsa loquitur. In 
other words, the accident spoke for itself, 
and, as flour barrels are not in the habit 
of precipitating themselves upon passers- 
by if they have been properly stationed, 
the law is no slower than common-sense 
in inferring that careless handling was 
the cause of the accident. Therefore, 
plaintiff made out a case prima facie en- 
titling him to recover 7 Poe that he 
was injured through barrel falling 
upon him as he passed defendant’s ware- 
house door, 

But this presumption of negligence is 
not conclusive. It is open to defendant 
to rebut it by proof if he can. For in- 
stance, in the English case the defendant 
might have relieved itself from liability 
by proving that a sheriff was at the time 
of the accident levying upon the flour, and 
that the latter’s deputies were the men 
whose carelessness caused the injury, or 
by proving any other circumstance ga - 
ing that no negligent act was committed 
by defendant or his employees. 

But, like John Alden, accidents do not 
always speak for themselves. The res 
ipsa loquitur rule requires that there must 
be proof, not only that the thing causin 
the injury was under defendant’s contro 
but also that the accident occurred under 
such circumstances that it could not have 
been expected in the ordinary course of 
things had due care been exercised. This 
side of the legal principle is illustrated by 
the decision of the lahoma supreme 
court in the case of Smith vs. Acme Mill- 





ing Co. 
Plaintift was engaged in defendant's 


mill in keeping a corn-chop mill free from 
clogging by cobs, etc. In a this his 
fingers ame caught in a of wire, 
which, by some unknown means, had fallen 
into the hopper, and at the same instant 
the rollers caught the wire and pulled it 
and plaintiff’s fingers into their jaws. He 
sued for damages, but the judge 


December 25, 1918 


ordered a nonsuit, which the supreme 
court affirmed on appeal, saying: 

. “It is contended a plaintiff that the 
doctrine res ipsa loquitur is applicable; 
that the omy was caused by the negli- 
gence of defendant in not properly 
screening the corn, and thereby allowing 
the wire to get into the hopper, relying 
on the fact that the wire Heing in the 
hopper raised the presumption of negli- 
gence in screening the corn. 

“This contention, in our opinion, would 
be correct if there were any evidence tend- 
ing to show that the wire came through 
with the corn from the machinery above. 
This of itself might raise the inference of 
negligence. . . . But there is not the 
slightest testimony that such was the case. 
The plaintiff testified that he did not know 
how the wire got there. None of his wit- 
nesses pretended to know where it came 
from or how it got there. 

“Not the slightest defect in the ma- 
chinery or any of its appliances was 
proved by the plaintiff; nor does it ap- 
pear from any of the testimony .. . 
that the presence of the wire in the hop- 
per, or the probability of such wire get- 
ting into the hopper through the sieves 
and machinery above, was a matter to be 
anticipated or reasonably expected and 

arded against by defendant. 

“Plaintiffs right of recovery is based 
wholly upon the negligence of defendant 
in allowing the wire in question to get into 
the machinery. Such negligence must of 
necessity consist of some defect in the 


‘machinery above or some negligent act 


of some employee on the floor above. This 

is not shown by plaintiff. There is a total 

lack of evidence tending to show whether 

the wire came from above, or whether, by 

some accidental means, it dropped into 

oe hopper from some place on plaintiff’s 
oor. 

“We think it is going too far to hold 
that. the mere presence of the wire in the 
hopper raises the presumption that it 
came through the machinery from above; 
the evidence showing no defect in the 
appliances, but showing them, on the con- 
trary, to be so constructed as to render 
it very improbable that such a thing could 
take place at all. We think the evidence 
wholly fails to show that the injury was 
caused by a failure of defendant to do 
some duty which it owed to plaintiff.” 

In short, the court determined that the 
case fell within the general rule of law 
that, where proof concerning the cause of 
an injury is consistent with a theory that 
it resulted despite exercise of due care 
on the part of defendant and his em- 
ployees, the plaintiff has the burden of 

roving the specific act of negligence 

ringing about the accident. 
A. L. H. Srnezr. 


LOUISIANA 
New Onteans, La., Dec. 21.—The flour 
market is quiet. Mills have withdrawn 
all prices, on account of the announce- 
ment of the Food Administration in 
Washington of the cancellation of flour 





milling regulations, including fair price 
schedules. 
The price of millfeed, however, was 


advanced $10@15 ton, and in some in- 
stances price was raised nearly $20. A 
reduction in the flour prices will not stim- 
ulate the buying at present, to judge 
from the attitude of the trade in - 
eral; for all are well booked for 30 to 
60 days’ esr and have stock for 
nearly to February. Mill quotations are 
expected as soon as millers how 
to face the evolutions which the industry 
will a 

The following prices are quoted by 
dealers here, on track: No. 2 white oats, 
8114c bu; No. 2 mixed, 78c; No. 3 white, 
8lce. ‘Corn products: corn meal, $8.30; 
cream meal, $3.40; grits, $7.70@8.50. 

Grain inspection Dec. 19, cars: wheat, 
12; corn, 15; oats, 9; barley, 4. Inspect- 
ed since Dec. 1: wheat, 752; corn, 86; 
oats, 550; barley, 4. Stock in elevators: 
wheat, * 4,314,000 bus; corn, 1,400; oats, 
267,000. 


any ote outward on shi 
board, 22,600 bus oats. a 
Georce L. Ferry. 





The ernment elevator at Moose Jaw, 
Sask., has shi 75,000 bus specially 
cleaned seed t to tle devastated area 


of France. More is expected to follow. 


- The average yield of wheat about 
Brandon, Man., in 1918, was 12 to 13 bus 
per acre. - 
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December 25, 1918 
BERNARD N. BAKER IS DEAD 


Former President of Atlantic Transport Lin@ 
Well Known as Leader in American Ship- 
ping, Dies in California, Age 64 


Bernard N. Baker, one of the leading 
figures in the history of the development 
of American merchant shipping, and for 
many years head of the Atlantic Trans- 
port Line, which he built up from a scow 
company doing lighterage work, died on 
Dec. 20 at Santa Barbara, Cal., after an 
illness of three days. He had gone to 
California about 18 months ago, on his 
doctor’s advice, although at no time prior 
to his last illness had he appeared to be 
seriously sick. 

He was born in Baltimore, May 11, 
1854, -his father, Charles J. Baker, being 
a prominent man in the city’s business 
life, and one of the leaders in the glass 





- industry there. The son received his edu- 


cation at the Sheffield Scientific School 
of Yale University, and after graduation 
returned to Baltimore, where he organized 
a chemical company. Shortly thereafter, 
in the autumn of 1878, he organized the 
Baker-Whitely Coal Co. This led him di- 
rectly toward the lighterage business, 
which was to have such a remarkable de- 
velopment under his management. The 
Rohrer Scow Co., with which Mr. Baker 
became associated in 1881, grew very rap- 
idly; its capital stock was expanded from 
$50,000 fo $200,000, and its name was 
changed to the Baltimore Storage & 
Lighterage Co. 

Mr. Baker was always eager to extend 
his business, and he realized what enor- 
mous possibilities lay before the trans- 
atlantic freight trade. His first two ven- 
tures were tentative: receiving a steamer 
on consignment, he managed it on a com- 
mission basis; his second ship was char- 
tered. The success of these two vessels 


‘led to the formation of the Atlantic 


Transport Co., with one ship which Mr. 
Baker purchased. The company’s busi- 
ness grew with extraordinary rapidity. 
In 1891 it had six ships, with a gross 
tonnage 18,111; 10 years later its fleet 
numbered 17, with a gross tonnage of 
123,593, and seven more ships were under 
construction. 

All these ships, sailing between Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New York and Lon- 
don, flew the British flag, since American 
laws made it impossible for freighters 
under the American flag to compete with 
British vessels. This was a matter of 
profound regret to Mr. Baker, who, 
throughout his life, was a leader in the 
battle for legislation which should make 
it possible for ships flying the flag of the 
United States to hold their own in the 
competition for transatlantic cargoes. 

In 1890-91, when the export flour trade 
of the United States was of exceptionally 
large volume, Mr. Baker had four lar, 
ships built for his line designed especially 
for flour-carrying. These four vessels, 
each 18,500 tons capacity, he named the 
Minneapolis, the Minnehaha, the Minne- 
tonka and the Minnewaska, as a direct 
tribute to the part played by Minneapolis 
millers in the export trade. 

In the, following year, Mr. Baker dis- 
played even more convincingly his friend- 
ship for the milling industry. The ter- 
rible Russian famine of 1891-92 had left 
great sections of the country wasted by 
starvation and disease. The millers of 
the United States, through The North- 
western Miller, generously contributed a 
shipload of flour for the starving Rus- 
sian ants; but it was one thing to 

rovide the flour, and quite another to get 
t across to Russia. After efforts to se- 
cure a ship through Congress had proved 
fruitless, Mr. Baker came forward with 
an offer of the steamship Missouri, free 
of all charge. His generous offer was ac- 
cepted, and on April 3, 1892, the Mis- 
souri and her cargo of relief flour ar- 
rived safely in the harbor of Libau. 

It was this same ship which, at the be- 
giuning of the Spanish-American War, 

r. Baker offered to the United States 
government fully equipped as a hospital 
ship. His offer included, not only the 
equipment and complete manning of the 
Missouri, but her maintenance as long as 
she might be needed. She entered the 
hospi service on Aug. 23, 1898, thus 
being the first hospital ship in history; 
and during the war 1,566 soldiers were 
cared for on board of her. For his pa- 
triotism and liberality, Congress directed 
that a special gold medal be presented 
to Mr. Baker. 
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During the South African War, Mr. 
Baker furnished a sister ship of the Mis- 
souri, the Maine, to Great Britain, like- 
wise as a hospital ship, and likewise 
wholly without cost to the government. 

One other episode in the history of the 
Missouri is particularly memorable. Un- 
der the late Captain Hamilton Murrell, 
she rescued the passengers and crew of 
the sinking Denmark, the number of lives 
saved, 750, being the greatest ever res- 
cued at sea up to that time. 

In 1902 under the leadership of J. 
Pierpont Morgan, the International Mer- 
cantile Marine absorbed the Atlantic 
Transport Line, in common with the 
White Star, Leyland, American, Red Star 
and various other shipping companies. 
The combination was the greatest ship- 
owning concern in the world, with a total 
gross tonnage in 1910 of 1,053,238, lead- 
ing the second largest company, the Ham- 


president of the Baltimore Trust & 
Guarantee Co., and after the famous in- 
surance scandals of 1906 he was chosen 
chairman of the policy holders’ associa- 
tion of the Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
In 1910 he was chairman of the National 
=" Congress, which met in St. 
Paul. . 

He was twice married. His first wife, 
Elizabeth Elton Livezey, became .Mrs. 
Baker Dec. 27, 1877, and was survived by 
two children: Mrs. Marguerite E. Harri- 
son, now a newspaper correspondent in 
France, and Mrs. Elizabeth Ritchie. His 
second wife was Rosalie Corner Barry, 
also of Baltimore, by whom he had a 
daughter 18 months ago. To this daugh- 
ter he gave his own name, Bernard, as 
he had never had a son to bear it. 

Mr. Baker was widely known, not only 
as a leader in the shipping trade, but for 
his personal integrity, loyalty and gener- 





The Late Bernard N. Baker 


burg-American Line, by nearly 100,000 
tons; but for a long time the venture was 
not successful. 

Mr. Baker retired from active connec- 
tion with the shipping business when the 
International Mercantile Marine was 
formed, but retained his financial inter- 
est. He had owned a majority of the 
stock of the Atlantic Transport Line, and 
put every share of it into merger, on 
—— the same terms as the other 
stockholders, and he made provision for 
every oe of the employees of his com- 
pany in the transaction. In addition, he 
subscribed heavily to the underwriting, 
and here, as in the stock, he lost heavily. 
The International Mercantile Marine was 
reorganized shortly before the war, and 
has of late been phenomenally prosper- 
ous. 

Mr. Baker supplied much of the in- 
formation on which the shipping bill of 
1915 was framed, and was one of the four 
experts selected by Secretary McAdoo 
for the national subcommittee on trans- 
portation problems. Subsequently he 
was appointed by President Wilson as 
one of the original members of the Ship- 
ping Board, of which he would presum- 
ably have been chairman had it not been 
for the administration’s insistence on the 
choice of William Denman. This led to 
Mr. Baker’s resignation, which was short- 
ly followed b t of Mr. Denman, ow- 
ing to his disagreement with General 
Goethals. : 


Mr. Baker had been for some years 


osity. His gifts were many, one of them 
being a gift of $100,000 to Johns Hop- 
kins University, of which he was a trus- 
tee. His book entitled “Ships,” published 
in 1916, added materially to his reputa- 
tion. In every respect he was a man of 
whom his country could well be proud; 
and his death is a on loss, not alone 
to the city in which he lived, and for 
which he had done so much, but to the 


‘entire nation, which today needs more 


than ever before the guidance and wisdom 
of men who have made ocean transporta- 
tion’ their lifelong -business. 





New Ship for Canada Service 


The White Star-Dominion Line ship 
Regina reached Halifax Dec. 20 on her 
first voyage. This vessel was. recently 
completed at the Harland & Wolf yards 
for the Canadian trade, running between 
Liverpool and Montreal in summer, and 
between Liverpool, Halifax and Portland, 
Maine, in the winter. 

The Regina has a displacement tonnage 
of 28,360, and a gross tonnage of 16,314. 
She is 600 feet long over all, with a beam 
of 68 feet. Her average speed is 15 knots. 
She is designed to carry only two classes 
of passengers, cabin and third-class, and 
is the largest cabin steamer in the Cana- 
dian trade. 

On her first voyage she carried 2,100 
Canadian troops from different parts of 
the Dominion home from England and 
France. 
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PEACE IN BUENOS AIRES 


Editorial From Trade Publication Shows Ex- 
traordinary Effect of Peace News in 
a “Neutral” Country 


The following leading editorial from the - 
Nov. 15 issue of the Review of the River 
Plate, which has just reached the United 
States, is of unusual interest in view of 
the neutrality which the Argentine gov- 
ernment maintained with so much dif- 
ficulty. The Review of the River Plate 
is the leading publication of South Amer- 
ica dealing with the milling and grain 
trades. 

We proffer, in advance, our apologies 
to our readers for any deficiencies which 
this day’s issue of the Review of the 
River Plate may present. The fact of 
the matter is,—we may say quite frank- 
ly—that the news of the reatest victory 
in the history of the world has to a certain 
extent disorganized us this week, as it 
has temporarily disorganized business. the 
whole world over. 

Germany is beaten, the Kaiser is a fugi- 
tive from justice; his son, the Crown 
Prince, is dead. The Austro-Hungarian 





Kaiser has abdicated. Five or six, or it . 


may be seven—or even more—of the rul- 
ers who had hitherto presided over the 
kingdoms, principalities or duchies con- 
stituting the German Empire have given 
up their thrones and their crowns. Ger- 
many is a republic—menaced by famine 
and Bolshevikism. The Blond Beast is 
subdued, vanquished. His fangs are go- 
ing to be extracted (5,000 pieces of can- 
non, 30,000 machine guns, 3,000 minen- 
werfer [we think these are trench mor- 
tars—but will not vouch for it] 2,000 
aéroplanes, 5,000 locomotives, 50,000 wag- 
ons, 10,000 motor-lorries, “in good work- 
ing order, with all necessary space parts 
and fittings.”) 

The arrogant and unprovoked assault 
upon humanity of the criminal Kaiser 
and his infamous confederates has been 
avenged—at great cost, by the death and 
by the mutilation of millions of the man- 
hood of our empire and of the countries 
of our allies. No retribution could be 
too severe. 

Never since the world emerged from 
primeval chaos has such a wave of tri- 
umphant, democratic jubilee swept over 
it. The advent of the Renaissance, of the 
Reformation,—of the Christian era itself, 
were gradual processes. This great event 
that has revolutionized the world has 
come suddenly and created a great in- 
terregnum of rejoicing. Business is vir- 
tually at a standstill. The shadow of the 
great tragedy has been removed—forc- 
ibly—and the whole world is glad. 

The announcement of the signature of 
the armistice which we published in our 
last issue proved to have been premature 
and many of the inhabitants of the city 
of Bueno$ Aires woke up on Friday 
morning with sore heads and a certain 
sense of disillusionment. However, the 
real, official, authentic, news was not long 
delayed. It reached Buenos Aires early 
on Monday and spread with lightning 
rapidity. 

The strident notes of newspaper sirens, 
the incessant explosion of bombs and the 
launching of special editions of the pa- 
pers, let the glad tidings be known with 
all possible dispatch. The suburbs of 
Buenos Aires all got the news early, 
thanks largely to the Union Telephone 
Co., whose employees must have done 
some splendid hard work on Peace Day. 

It can safely be affirmed at the time of 
writing these lines (the day after the 
great event) that such an imposing mani- 
festation of spontaneous jubilee has never 
been Seen in the city of Buenos Aires. 
The fact that the day was in any case a 
public holiday (St. Martin’s Day) was 
a most felicitous coincidence. 

If any thought that the rejoicings of 
Thursday, when the premature news ar- 
rived, would constitute an anti-climax, 
they were mistaken. Great as were 
Thursday night’s manifestations, they 
were almost <warfed by those which start- 
ed early on Monday morning and lasted 
without cessation until the early hours 
of Tuesday. Processions were improvised, 
flags of the allies and of Argentina, al- 
ready displayed in record profusion, 
seemed instantaneously to be multiplied. 

Dr. Pifiero, who has taken a leading 
part in all initiatives designed to make 
known the pro-ally sentiments of the Ar- 
gentine people ever since the war, was 
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drivin 
He was acclaimed by the joyful multi- 
tude, removed gently but forcibly from 
his car, and carried shoulder-high amidst 
frenzied cheering to the offices of El 
Diario, from the balconies of which he 
made an impromptu x map for which he 
was accorded a veritable ovation. 

Shortly after the news was known, both 
vehicular and pedestrian traffic in the 
spacious Avenida de Mayo as also in Calle 
Florida became a matter of extreme dif- 
ficulty—such was the congestion. But 
nobody minded that. 

The day itself was a beautiful sample 
of spring, with something more than a 
foretaste of early summer in it. Music 
was in the air; the hymns of the free 
nations, with always predominant the 
martial and majestic strains of the Mar- 
seillaise: now chanted in solemn cadence 
like a background; now chorused proud- 
ly, jubilantly; but always there, like an 
atmosphere of freedom—rising triumph- 
ant, inspiring—symbolic once again of 
the dawn of a new era. 

The multicolored flags fluttered proud- 
ly in the breeze, almost as though con- 
scious of what they symbolized. Total 
strangers smiled at each other, clasped 
hands, fraternized and rejoiced. Never 
was there better-cause for the concentrat- 
ed collective wave of emotion which pos- 
sessed the hearts of the people of the 
city of Buenos Aires on Monday, the 
eleventh of November. 

* * 


To attempt anything like a complete 
chronicle of the multiple forms which 
the peace rejoicing took in the city of 
Buenos. Aires would be quite’ futile. 
Merely to mention a few of them must 
suffice. On Monday evening, Britons and 
North Americans rallied at the Plaza de 
Mayo and marched in procession to Plaza 
Congreso, bearing flags. 

Tuesday was a day of relative calm. 
Wednesday, however, was virtually a pub- 
lic holiday, practically all business houses 
closing in order to adhere to the mani- 
festation organized by the “Comité de 
la Juventud” to celebrate the victory. 
This manifestation took place in the aft- 
ernoon and it was, we believe, the most 
imposing one ever seen in this city. 

This event was marred by a deplorable 
incident. A group of rowdies stationed 
in front of La Epoca,—the press organ of 
the government—were obviously bent on 
making trouble, actuated by base political 

assions which might well have been kept 
in subjection on such an occasion. The 
accounts even of eyewitnesses differ in 
details as to how the row started. 

The presence of this provocative gang 
of roughs at the point named, however, 
is unquestionable. The passing of a de- 
vice critically allusive to the government’s 
policy of neutrality, was made the pre- 
text for an assault upon the person car- 
rying it. Then a shot rang out, ard it 
was followed by a regular fusillade. ~ 

Twenty or more ‘people, most of them 
if not all, peaceable and orderly partici- 
pants in, or spectators of, the procession, 
were wounded, some gravely. Shots hit 
the buildings on both sides of the Aven- 
ida at this point. There was a panic— 
of course. 
~ When the victims of this affray had 
been conveyed away in ambulance vans 
the procession proceeded. Incorporated 
in the column were numerous ladies, 
members of the Bolsa, senators and dep- 
uties, etc. The behavior of the enormous 
crowd was, from every account, admir- 
able. Its dimensions it would be difficult 
to estimate. It took over two hours to 
pass a given point. But the tens of thou- 

_ sands of cheering spectators on the bal- 
conies and on the roofs of the houses 
were equally participants and adherents. 

Yesterday’s principal event was to be 
a great demonstration organized by the 
‘Inter-Allied Chamber of Commerce. 
Every café, hotel, and restaurant in 
Buenos Aires this week has been the 
scene of much rejoicing. 

* * 

The attitude of the Argentine govern- 
ment toward the peace rejoicings was 
rather tardily defined. In the early part 
‘of the week, the Government House, the 
Bank of the Nation, the Municipal Build- 
ing,—unbeflagged and _ unilluminated— 
stood out in striking, in almost sinister, 
contrast to all the gayly bedecked edi- 
fices of the city. However, the National 


appeared on Wednesday on the Mu- 
nidipel Building and on. Thursday (yes- 





down Calle Florida. 
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terday) on all public —e of the 
nation. Yesterday was decreed a public 
holiday throughout the entire Republic. 


MILLING-IN-TRANSIT PLAN 


(Continued from page 1117.) 

It must be well known to you-that many 
grain dealers and millers have established 
plants. and- developed their business at 
their present points of location at the 
direct solicitation of the railroads, which 
offered transit’ privileges as an induce- 
ment for the establishment of these enter- 
prises, and anything limiting these privi- 
leges and reducing the volume of business 
at these points will be very detrimental 
to the enterprises, and the results would 
be reflected in the added cost to the con- 
sumer. This is aside from the moral obli- 
gation assumed by the carriers when thése 
enterprises were established at their pres- 
ent locations, based upon the transit tar- 





iffs which have been and are in effect at 


the present time. 

To our minds, to endeavor to determine 
what can be properly considered as “cir- 
cuitous routing” is a subject which is be- 
yond the comprehension of any one, and 
if you can enlighten us as to this, it will 
be a source of great satisfaction, and will 
enable us to answer more intelligently 
numerous inquiries we are receiving from 
the grain and milling interests. 

Take, for instance, a limited zone in 
Michigan and Ohio; grain dealers and 
millers who have been accustomed to 
drawing their supplies from points in 
Michigan might be very seriously affected 
by thé Railroad Administration’s inter- 
pretation of “circuitous routes.” 

To illustrate, you will appreciate that 
the Pere Marquette, Michigan Central, 
New York Central, and the Grand Trunk 
railroads have their own direct rails from 
all Michigan points via Detroit and other 
Michigan gateways to Buffalo. At pres- 
ent, tariffs are in effect covering routing 
from Michigan territory via Toledo and 
other gateways in connection with the 
Pennsylvania Railroad (western line), 
Baltimore & Ohio and other lines, which 
enable the mills at Toledo, Fostoria, Mans- 
field, Cleveland and other milling point, 
in Central Freight Association territory 
to draw their supplies of wheat, rye and 
other grains from Michigan and forward 
to destination at the same rate of freight 
that is in effect via direct movement to 
Buffalo. 

If it is contended that when the move- 
ment, for instance, is via Toledo gateway, 
it shall be considered a “circuitous route,” 
and a charge be made for such service, it 
will at once prevent the millers and grain 
dealers at that point from competing with 
those more favorably located at Detroit 
and other Michigan points; and as to the 
extent of the charge made, it will handi- 
cap the dealers and mills at the milling 
or transit point in this territory, and pre- 
vent their being able to sell in competi- 
tion. 

Under existing tariffs, grain moving 
through Ohio and Indiana can move via 
any of the roads running from the West 
to the East and is not compelled to move 
forward via first junction of the northern 
and eastern road; if, under the proposed 
new regulations, the present routes in 
effect are curtailed (for illustration, if it 
must move forward via the first junction 
of the eastern road) it would create a 
zoning system and prevent the desirable 
interchanges and movements now in effect. 

In submitting the above you will ap- 
preciate that we have not endeavored to 
support by argument our contention that 
the present transit and milling-in-transit 
arrangements should not be disturbed, but 
have tried only to indicate in a general 
way the disastrous effects in specific cases 
which will readily occur to officials of the 
Railroad ‘Administration upon having 
them called to their attention. 





An International Christening 

A letter from Paris tells of the recent 
christening of Margaret Pierre Robert 
Frotté, son of Eugéne Frotté, of the firm 
of A. Ravaud, well-known Paris flour -im- 
porters. M. Frotté was until recently in- 
structor at Camp Doniphan, Okla. The 
christening took place at la Madeleine 
church. The godmother was Miss Mar- 
garet Wilson, daughter of the President 
of the United States, and the godfather 
was Pierre A. Ravaud, head of the firm 
of A. Ravaud, and at present attached to 
the French Food Ministry. 
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The most notable event of interest in 
the flour market this week was the an- 
nouncement by the Food Administration 
that all milling regulations, including fair 
price schedule, had been canceled, to 
take effect immediately. 

Domestic demand for flour was in- 
active and, while occasional orders were 
booked this week, very little interest was 
manifested by either bakers or jobbers, 
and offerings of both hard and soft wheat 
flour far exceeded the demand. Buyers 
were more than ever inclined to permit 
their stocks to dwindle to the lowest pos- 
sible point until after the holidays, and 
the elimination of milling regulations al- 
so offered an inducement to buyers to 
await developments. 

Millers are now very optimistic regard- 
ing future business, and expect a good, 
steady demand after the turn of the year, 
as stocks in the hands of all buyers are 
or will be exceptionally low after the clos- 
ing of books at the end of this month. 
A few country mills reported a good de- 
mand from the South, but the majority 
found buyers uninterested and very few 
bookings were made. Few or no orders 
were received from eastern buyers. Rye 
flour demand quiet. 


Most bakers are operating on light 


stocks, but have sufficient to tide them 
over until the new year. Consequently, 
business was practically at a standstill. 
Mills, generally, are grinding on old or- 
ders, but, although demand is lacking, 
they are holding prices firm. Quotations 
were, nominally: hard wheat flour $10.15, 
soft wheat $9.75@10, all in jute. 

With government fair-price schedules 
on wheat feed canceled, advances of $12 
@15 ton on all grades were being asked 
by millers and, while not definitely re- 
ported, it was rumored that sales of 
mixed feed in 100-Ib sacks were made at 
#45 ton. Bran in 100-lb sacks was quoted 
nominally at about $45, and middlings at 
$52@55. Other feedstuffs quiet, but prices 
held firm. 

THE GROWING CROP 

Mild temperatures prevailed all week 
in Missouri and southern Illinois, with 
a good rainfall the last two days, leav- 
ing the ground well supplied with mois- 
ture. This will be of further benefit to 
the growing wheat crop, which is in 
splendid condition. However, a good 
srow covering would be welcome, as the 
plant is unprotected from severe frost. 

Following is the gist of reports re- 
ceived: Fine...Fine...As nearly perfect 
as possible...Conditions continue favor- 
able; soil trifle too wet...Good...Looks 
good...Excellent, but colder weather de- 
sired...100 per cent. ..Ideal. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 


Benton (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 

H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester,. Ill. 
Highland (Ilil.) Milling Co. 

Lexington (Ky.) Roller Mills Co. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, II. 

Ph. Postel Milling Co., Mascoutah, Ii). 
Sutherland Flour Mills Co., Cairo, Il. 
Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon, Il. 


. Flour ourrur 
The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending Dec. 21 was 41,900, rep- 
resenting 83 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 37,300, or 74 per cent, last 
week, 35,400, or 70 per cent, a year ago, 
and 41,000, or 81 per cent, in 1916. 
Outside mills, with a weekly capacity of 
77,400 bbls, the product of which is sold 
from St. Louis, made 55,100, representing 
71 per cent, compared with 58,200, or 
71 per cent, last week, 45,700, or 59 per 
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cent, a year ago, and 51,600, or 66 per 
cent, in 1916. 


‘ NOTES 

Charles R. Decker, of the Milwaukee 

(Wis.) Bag Co., was in St. Louis this 
week, calling on the trade. 

A round lot of Utah and Idaho No, 2 
white wheat was sold to local mills by a 
brokerage coucern this week at $2.32@ 
2.38. 


E. C. Dreyer, president of the Dreyer 
Commission Co., who has been confined 
to his home some weeks with influenza, has 
fully recovered and is back at his desk. 





The Next Speaker of the House 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Dec. 21.—A con- 
test for the speakership of the next Re- 
publican House was assured this week 
through announcements of candidacy by 
James R. Mann, of Illinois, Republican 
floor leader of the House, and Frederick 
H. Gillett, ranking Republican on the 
appropriations committee, who has acted 
as minority leader during Mr. Mann’s ill- 
ness. 

It had been expected that Mr. Mann 
would not enter the contest, on account 
of oppositior in the party to his candi- 
dacy. His state of health, it was ex- 
pected, would provide an adequate excuse 
for his retirement from the speakership 
race. The Illinois representative, howev- 
er, started what is believed will be a hard 
fight by issuing the following statement: 

“After a conference with Republican 
members from Illinois, I have decided to 
be a candidate. My health has been re- 
established, it has been tested out in the 
hospital, and I have been testing it out 
on the floor of the House, and I never felt 
stronger in my life. 

“The announcement of my candidacy 
meets with the approval of the Illinois. 
delegation, and I also have been urged by 
a number of other members of the House 
to make the race.” 

“I am a candidate for speaker of the 
next House,” Mr. Gillett’s brief announce- 
ment of candidacy stated. “My decision 
has been reached after receiving assur- 
ances of support from many sections of 
the country, and with the unanimous in- 
dersement of my Republican colleagues 
from Massachusetts.” 

The contest may develop into a bitter 
fight, with eastern and far western states 
supporting Gillett and the Middle West 
going for Mann. In such a fight it is ex- 
pected that the Massachusetts representa- 
tive will probably win, though the possi- 
bility of a compromise candidate is being 
discussed in congressional circles. 

Mr. Mann’s recent statement that he 
would not support bills tending to em- 
barrass the President in matters pertain- 
ing to the peace conference has made him 
exceedingly unpopular in Republican cir- 
cles at the capital. This unpopularity was 
expressed in the recent violent attack 
made on him by Senator Sherman, of IIli- 
nois, who characterized him as ‘the “self- 
constituted commiander whose leadership 
many Republicans would not follow.” 

Among the other possibilities: for the 


speakership are congressmen Longworth 


of Ohio, Fess of Ohio, Kahn of California, 
and Towner of Iowa. Definite campaigns 
in support of the latter, however, have not 
yet developed. 

Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 





As yet there is no possibility of doin 
a direct export business on flour or mi 
products. It is possible that the export 
committee of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration will meet in Chicago for the pur- 
pose of taking up the various subjects 
relating to foreign business. Some of 
the Canadian millers are interested in 
what is expected on this side as to early 
resumption of foreign sales.. 
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The concession made two weeks ago to 
British millers in regard -to the length of 
flour they may take from English wheat 
has since been extended by an additional 
reduction of 5 per cent. Today, any mill- 
er working exclusively on English wheat 
is authorized to take as little as 74 per 
cent out of the wheat berry, which means 
that he will get a white flour. In pre- 
war times the average length of the coun- 
try flour that then found so ready a mar- 
ket in London was about 72 per cent. 

This concession of 5 per cent reduc- 
tion in the -length of the flour also ap- 
plies to imported wheat, where, however, 
there is a differential table of extrac- 
tions varying with the grade and variety 
of wheat. Thus No. 1 northern Manitoba 
must now be milled to 79 
Australian must not yield less than 80 
per cent. From blue-stem 80-per cent 
must be taken, but from Plate wheat 
75 per cent is allowable. 

If the average extraction of British 
millers from mixed grists is taken at 81 
to 82 per cent before the issue of this 
order, the average length of flour to be 
obtained by British port mills, working 
largely on imported wheat, now comes 
out at 76 to 77 per cent. Thus white 
flour is again with us. 

That this favor is due largely to the 
German collapse is beyona question. 


Even before the signing of the armistice 


the authorities had decided to make op- 
tional the use of non-wheaten admixtures 
in the G. R. sack of flour. Millers may 
still use admixtures, but it must not ex- 
ceed 10 per cent of the weight of the sack, 
or 28 lbs, However, watthie barley nor 
beans may now figure in admixture. If 
the miller has ay 

white admixture at hand, such as white 
corn, the total admixture must not ex- 
ceed 5 per cent. 

It is also noteworthy that, whereas as 
recently as August last a miller might 
put 80 per cent, or 84 lbs, of imported 
white flour into his sack, he is now re- 
stricted to 5 per cent. The object of 
this regulation, as well as the restriction 
of white admixture, is apparently to pre- 
vent too white a flour to get into the 
market just at present. 

Very little, if any, imported flour is 
now being allocated to millers, at any 
rate in the London district, but dis- 
tributions to jobbers for resale to bak- 
ers are still being made on the same 
scale as during the last three months. 

The most varied elements are to be 
found among the white flours given out 
by the commission, but more Canadian 
exports or American sprin even of 
the fancy clear grade, would be much 
appreciated. There is no alteration, so 
far, in the flat rate for either home-made 
or imported flour. 

Country flour at 74 per cent is almost 
bound to reconquer a good deal of the 
ground lost in this market, even under 
existing railway restrictions, but the 
authorities seem disposed to relax these 
in favor of such flour, doubtless with the 
object of encouraging the immediate use 
of English wheat. 

That would save ow yf next 

ring, when it is expec 8 ing 
situation will have so far eased 4 to 


place sufficient ships at the ——— of 
he commlacion- to bring: long 5 ity of 


r cent, while. 


ly what is known as. 


wheat, or flour, or both, from American 
and Canadian ports. 


OATMEAL 

The oatmeal market on spot is still 
bare of supplies. Scotch oatmeal millers 
are evidently busy supplying the local 
trade, and very little new-crop stuff is 
finding its way to this market. There is 
a little Midlothian on sale at £35 10s@ 
£36 per ton, while a limited amount of 
coarse Aberdeen is making £34, the 
medium. and fine varieties fetching £34, 
respectively. 

There is no American oatmeal on spot 
here at present, but there is a little 
American rolled oats on hand, which are 
now selling at £32 10s per ton, a reduc- 
tion of 10s from last week. Some Mid- 
lothian rolled oats are making £35 10s, 
while a little Irish is available at £35 10s 
@£36. 


MILLFEED ‘ 

The new regulations in regard to flour- 
milling will presently somewhat ease the 
situation in respect of millfeed, but 
things have not as yet materially altered. 
The maximum price for either middlings 
or bran is £13 per ton ex-mill, and with 
a small supply there is still a fierce 
demand. 

THE MONEY SITUATION 

Money is in plentiful supply, but the 
demand is active, and borrowers of short 
loans are paying 3 per cent, and for sev- 
en-day loans 3@3%. 

Discount business remains quiet, al- 
though in some quarters there were a 
few more commercial bills coming for- 
ward. Most of the business passing, 
however, is in treasury bills. ree, four 
and six months’ bank bills are quoted at 
3Y¥,@3 9-16 per cent, and trade bills at 
4@4%,. The bank rate remains at 5 per 
cent. 

In the stock markets, prices gave way 
all round last week, on the signing of 
the armistice, but a decided oe 
has since taken place, especially in gov- 
ernment securities, 


PURE FLOUR WANTED 

An Irish correspondent, who knows 
the Irish consumptive trade thoroughly, 
writes as follows to this office, and what 
he says is well worthy of consideration 
= og part of millers who export to Ire- 
and: 

“One of our baking journals, the Mas- 
ter Baker, states that a strong fight must 
be put up against the inclusion of corn 
in post-war American flour. It on 
to say: ‘We do not know whether im- 
porters on this side are taking any ac- 
tion, but it strikes us that something 
might be done to back American millers, 
who are dead against mixed flours.’ One 
thing is certain, when government con- 
trol is removed competition between the 
millers on this side for the trade of the 
United Kingdom will be keener than 
ever. Z 

“When war broke out our home millers 
had so improved the quality of their 
flour that were fast pushing out of 
competition excepting the very finest 
brands of American. it the American 
millers want to get a share of the Irish 
trade they will have to turn out one of 
the best flours that it is possible to man- 
ufacture, and one free from all mix- 
tures, In the use of white flour Ireland 
has always been the pioneer for the Unit- 
ed Kingdom. In neither England nor 
Scotland had white flour such a hold on 
the public as in Ireland. 

“When attempts were made to intro- 
duce standard bread a few years ago, 
Ireland would have none of it, and after 
a forced trial during the war of having 
to use bread with the fully berry of the 
wheat in it and mixtures of cereals the 
public long ago made up its mind that 
when it comes to a question of white flour 


feed situation. 


at a big price, or mixtures at a cheap 
price, it will have the white flour, ir- 
respective of the cost. Once free trad- 
ing is assured, nothing but the finest 
white flours will find a home in Ireland, 
and American millers would be well ad- 
vised to send us the purest and best if 
they want to secure the trade.” 





IRISH MARKETS, NOV. 18 

This has been a week of peace cele- 
brations. Practically all of the main and 
large industries dropped off work and 
stayed off almost the whole week and, 
although there were many celebrations in 
the south, yet not to such an extent as 
took place in the great shipbuilding works 
in Belfast, which have been working for 
so long at a high strain. 

The. old saying that it is always the 
darkest hour before the dawn might be 
applied to the bread question, as just as 
the quality was beginning to deteriorate 
news came through that the mixing in 
of cereals by the millers is optional, and 
that only cereals of good white texture 
are permitted if any mixing is done. 

Above all other countries, Ireland loves 
white flour, and it is needless to say that 
our home millers will, as soon as the 
present stocks are exhausted, drop the 
mixing altogether, as they were never 
favorable toward it and only looked on 
it as a national necessity. A further im- 
provement is also allowed in the shape 
of permission to take out a larger pro- 
portion of bran and pollards, which not 
only will improve the quality of the 
flour, but will be a welcome addition to 
our depleted supplies of cattle food. 

The consumption of bread is quite up 
to the normal at this time of the year, 
and with the weather coming in colder 
it is expected that there will be a fur- 
ther increase, and more especially with 
the improvement in quality. 

Irish bakers are still agitating against 
the grievance of having to pay more for 
the cross-channel flour than their Eng- 
lish and Scotch neighbors. Irish millers 
cannot supply the demand, and there is 
a distinct shortage of flour in Dublin 
and Belfast, stocks being down to within 
a few days of vanishing point; and al- 
though the food controller practically ad- 
mits the unfairness of Ireland having to 
increase her stocks at more money from 
cross-channel mills, nothing has been done 
in regard to remedying the matter. 

The usual distributions of over-sea 


* white flour have taken place during the 


week at the following prices: govern- 
ment price to distributors. for imported 
flour, 50s 9d, less 6d per sack discount; 
to bakers, 51s 3d ex-store, less 6d per 
sack discount for cash in seven days, or 
one month net. The government is charg- 
ing 49s 9d, net, cash, for imported flour 
for mixing in. 
OATMEAL 

Oatmeal is again in big demand, al- 
though the attempts to buy ahead in the 
face of peace being declared are not so 
keen as a fortnight ago. For good medium 
cut Irish meal £36 per ton is about the 
price. 

MILLFEED 

Mill offals are unchanged at £13 per 
ton; dealer’s commission, 7s 6d per ton, 
and if in 112-lb bags they are charged 
at the rate of 35s per ton. Owing to the 
larger output by the millers. a heavier 
tran is being done and dealing is a 
little freer. wine . ah 

There is prac no change 

; Good off-meals can still 

be bought at £26 per ton. Foreign cakes 
held by the ere ge in store are be- 
in, fi Bh n small quantities, but it is 
dificult to give any real idea of what is 
going on, owing to the complicated ae | 
nm which the system is being worked. 
One thing is certain, however, and that 


is that dealers are not keen on touching 
the business at all, owing to the small 
margin which they have for their trouble. 


THE YEAR 1918 AND THE 
MILLING INDUSTRY 


(Continued from page 1114.) 
published until June 25, or just about 
the time the United States Milling Di- 
vision was going out of office, and plans 
for milling on the new crop were being 
formulated. 

On Aug. 22 a revised schedule for Ca- 
nadian wheat of the 1918 crop was estab- 
lished, the basis being $2.241% for No. 1 
hard at Fort William and Port Arthur. 
Early in September the government as- 
sumed complete control of the entire crop. 
The armistice, in Canada as in the Unit- 
ed States, immediately brought about the 
abandonment of the compulsory substi- 
tute plan, the order releasing the millers 
and the public from the substitute nui- 
sance being issued in Canada Nov. 16. 

Milling conditions were extensively dis- 
cussed at a meeting of the Dominion 
Millers’ Association in Toronto, Aug. 30; 
and a still more important millers’ meet- 
ing was held in the same city Dec. 10, 
when plans were considered for. the for- 
mation of a permanent association of Ca- 
nadian millers, akin to the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation. The opportunity such 





a body would have to benefit the industry . 


and the public has grown so conspicuous 
that its formation seems desirable from 
every standpoint. 


THE MILLERS’ NATIONAL FEDERATION 

The Millers’ National Federation has 
had an exceptionally active year, and has 
rendered the industry services of unusual 
value. Early in January Fred J. Ling- 
ham was nominated for the presidency, 
to succeed Samuel Plant, and his elec- 
tion, without opposition, was announced 
March 4, The regular spring meetin 
was held April 12 at the Blackstone Hotel, 
Chicago. At this meeting the entire trade 
situation was thoroughly discussed; but 
as the meeting came near the close of the 
crop year, and nothing was known re- 
garding the regulations which might be is- 
sued as soon as the extent of the new crop 
was determined, few specific recommenda- 
tions were made. 

One matter of at interest to the 
trade which was talked over at this meet- 
ing, with favorable action taken, was the 
measure introduced in the House by Con- 
gressman Ashbrook (H. R. 10,957) to 
establish a decimal system of weights and 
measures for flour and feed. This bill 
had been prepared with the co-operation 
of a Federation committee, and its pro~ 
visions were strongly indorsed by most 
of those present at the meeting. 

The appointment of Mr. Lingham as 
head of the Milling Section of the Grain 
Corporation naturally made it necessary 
for him to give up his post as president 
of the Federation, and accordingly his 
resignation was accepted by the directors 
on July 9. E. M. Kelly, the first vice- 
president, was selected to succeed him. 

The mixed-flour provisions of the new 
milling rules presented all sorts of very 
serious difficulties to the entire trade, and 
accordingly a special meeting of the 
Federation was held in Chicago on Aug. 
30. This meeting has already been com- 
mented on, ‘as likewise the special meet- 
ing held in Chicago Dec. 5 to formulate 
plans for handling the situation arising 
out of differences in interpretation of the 
milling rules by the Enforcement Division 
and the millers themselves. 


OTHER MILLERS’ MEETINGS 
Many meetings of millers were held 
during the year, some of them of great 
importance. Among these may be men- 
tioned the meeting held in Kansas City on 
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April 22, when a large number of west- 
ern feed dealers, and the food adminis- 
trators of several. middle western states, 
conferred with John J. Stream and other 
representatives of the Food Administra- 
tion regarding the feed situation. On 
May 22 the Southern Illinois Millers’ As- 
sociation met in St. Louis, and formulated 
a protest against what it, termed the vir- 
tual exclusion of the small millers from 
representation in the Milling Division. 
This protest was by no means indorsed 
by other groups of millers. 

Four new millers’ associations were 
formed during the summer. The first 
mass convention of the American Corn 
Millers’ Federation was held at the Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago, on May 27-28, with 
an attendance of about 100. On June 17 
a meeting was held, likewise in Chicago, 
to form a national association of rye 
millers, and the actual establishment of 
the association took place at a meeting 
in Chicago Aug. 6. The Community Mill- 
ers’ Association, representing the smaller 
millers of the country, was formed at a 
meeting in Cincinnati, July 10-11. On 
Aug. 24 the Northwest Cereal Millers’ 
Association was formed at a meeting in 
Spokane. 

The soft winter wheat millers, who had 
been hit particularly hard by the sub- 
stitute rulings, and by the lack of buy- 
ing for export, held a number of special 
meetings to discuss trade problems. Of 
these -the most important were the three 
which took place during the week ended 
Aug. 10, at Columbus, Indianapolis and 
Louisville, at which Mr. Lingham ex- 
plained to the millers the attitude of the 
Food Administration. Another meeting 
of soft winter wheat millers was held at 
Cincinnati on Sept. 24. 

Among other millers’ meetings during 
the year were the annual meeting of the 
Southwestern Millers’ League, Kansas 
City, April 11; the meeting of the Ohio 
Millers’ State Association at Columbus, 
April 15-17; the meeting of the Fra- 
ternity of Operative Millers of America 
at Indianapo is, June 4-7; the meeting of 
the Southeastern Millers’ Association at 
Nashville, June 8; that of the Indiana 
Millers’ Association, Indianapolis, July 
2: that of the Wisconsin State Millers’ 
Association, Neenah, July 19-20, and that 
of the Pennsylvania Millers’ State Asso- 
ciation, Lancaster, Sept. 3-5. 

Other meetings, outside of the milling 
and baking industries, but of special in- 
terest to the millers, were the meeting of 
the American Association of Cereal Chem- 
ists, Kansas City, June 3-5; that of the 
Council of Grain Exchanges, Chicago, 
June 17, and that of the Grain Dealers’ 
National Association, Milwaukee, Sept. 
23-25, at which both Mr. Barnes and Mr. 
Lingham made important addresses. 


DEATHS OF THE YEAR 


The American milling industry lost 
during 1918 an unusual number of its 
prominent members. The death of Theo- 
dore B. Wilcox, president of the Port- 
land Flouring Mills Co., and chairman of 
the North Pacific Coast Milling Division, 
on March 30, has already been mentioned. 

One other of the divisional chairmen 
died during the year, although after the 
Milling Division as a whole had resolved 
itself into an advisory committee. An- 
drew J. Hunt, president of the New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, and 
chairman of the Southwestern Millin 
Division, died Oct. 27. He was succeed 
on the millers’ advisory committee by E. 
V. Hoffman, with Frank M. Kell as an 
additional member representing Texas, 
Colorado, New Mexico and Utah. 

George H. Christian, one of the last 
survivors of the famous group of millers 
who built up the industry in Minneapolis, 
died on Jan. 20, at the age of 79. 

W. E. Meek, president of the Meek 
Milling Co., Marissa, Ill., died April 14, 
aged 78. 

Charles Thruston Ballard, president of 
the Ballard & Ballard Co., Louisville, Ky., 
died May 8, aged 68. 

Roger P. Annan, Sr., president of the 
Annan-Burg Grain & Milling Co. St. 
Louis, died May 20, aged 77. 

John Kelley, president of the Kelley 
Milling Co., Kansas City, died May 31, 
aged 74. 

J. F. Dunwoody, president of the 
Brand-Dunwoody Milling Co., Joplin, 
Mo., died June 21, aged 71. 

Chauncy Abbott, Sr., president of the 
Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co. Schuyler, 
Neb., and one of the foremost men in 
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the development of milling in the South- 
west, died July 27, d 60. 
Allen C., Brantingham, vice-president 


‘of the National Milling Co., Toledo, died 


Oct. 26, aged 56. 

Among grain men and others closely 
connected with the milling industry the 
following deaths may be mentioned: 

Alexander Stewart, president and gen- 
eral manager of the Monarch Elevator 
Co., Minneapolis, died Feb. 2. 

Colonel George D. Rogers, one of the 
leaders in the development of the Min- 
neapolis Chamber of Commerce, died 
Feb. 11, aged 89. 

Viscount Rhondda, British food con- 
troller, died July 3. 

E. R. Rehnke, chairman of the Min- 
nesota State Board of Grain Appeals, 
died Nov. 1, aged 58. 

Richard A. Claybrook, former president 
of the New York Produce Exchange, died 
in Plainfield, N. J., Nov. 12, aged 51. 

William H. Bartlett, vice-president of 
the Bartlett-Frazier Co., Chicago, died 
at Vermejo Park, N. M., Dec. 9, aged 68. 

Charles H. Seybt, president of the Mill- 
ers’ National Insurance Co., died at High- 
land, Ill., Dec. 13, aged 78. 


MISCELLANEOUS EVENTS 


Among the many happenings of the 
yeai not falling into any of the categories 
already outlined, the following are par- 
ticularly memorable: 

On Jan. 30, William W. Hayward, 
treasurer of the C. A. Gambrill Mfg. Co., 
was elected president of the Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce. 

On March 14 a conference of represen- 
tatives of the leading grain exchanges, 
held in Chicago, formulated new rules 
covering the sale of corn and oats. 

During March it was announced that 
the British and French governments had 
jointly agreed to buy the surplds Argen- 
tine wheat and other cereals to the total 
amount of 2,500,000 tons, agreeing to ex- 
port this prior to Nov. 1, 1918. 

On March 22, a terrible explosion at 
the Jersey terminal, just outside of New 
York, resulted in damage estimated at 
$2,000,000. 

On May 18, Mill A, the last of the 
original buildings of the Patapsco Flour 
Mills plant at Ellicott City, Md., built 
in 1774, was destroyed by fire. 

On Aug. 5, it was announced that Max 
H. Houser, one of the leading grain men 
of the Pacific Coast, had acquired finan- 
cial control of the Portland Flouring 
Mills Co., with a total of 11 mills. This 
reorganization followed the death of 
Theodore B. Wilcox. J. W. Ganong re- 
mained in active charge of, the milling 
company. 

On Aug. 7, the wheat-handling house 
at the plant of the Bulte Mills of the 
Kansas Flour Mills Co. was destroyed by 
fire. 

On Oct. 3, the 800-bbl mill of the R. E. 
Kidder Flour Mills, located in Rosedale, 
just outside Kansas City, was burned, 
with a loss estimated at $85,000. 

On Dec. 2 it was announced that the 
British food control had reduced the per- 
centage of flour extraction from home- 
grown wheat in British mills to 71 per 
cent, with foreign wheats in proportion, 
thus putting British flour rel to some- 
thing approaching a pre-war basis. 

Early in December it was reported that 
Australia was prepared to sell its ex- 
portable wheat surplus on the basis of 
$1.14 per bu, and that Argentina was 

uoting for its surplus wheat a price of 
$1.71. 

THE BAKING INDUSTRY 

The most important events of the year, 
from the standpoint of the bakers, were 
the steps taken to establish the American 
Institute of Baking, with a capital of 
$1,000,000 in Liberty bonds of the fourth 
series, and the reorganization of the Na- 
tional Association of Master Bakers, with 
a new constitution, and with the name 
changed to the National Association of 
the Baking Industry. Another important 
cevelopment was the formation of a new 
association known as the Retail Merchant 
Bakers of America, which took place at 
a meeting in Chicago, July 16-17. 

The foremost meetings of the year 
were: the meeting held in Chicago March 
292-93, at the call of the National Tech- 
nical Service Committee, at which a pledge 
of co-operation and loyalty was adopted, 
and plans were formulated, through local 
organizations, to extend the work of the 
Technical Service Committee, and aid 
bakers throughout the entire country; the 


meeting of chiefs of the Baking Division 
from 45 states at Washington during the 
week ended May 25; and the convention 
of the National Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry at mie Sept. 16-19, at 
which George S. Ward was elected pres- 
ident, and the new constitution was in- 
dorsed. 

Other important bakers’ meetings dur- 
ing the year were: Indiana Master Bak- 
ers’ Association, Indianapolis, Feb. 5; 
Ohio Master Bakers’ Association, Spring- 
field, Jan, 23; a meeting of independent 
eracker bakers in Cincinnati, Jan. 30; 
New York State Wholesale Bakers’ As- 
sociation, Syracuse, Jan. 23-24; South- 
eastern Association of Baking Industry, 
Mobile, Ala., April 15-18; Trans-Missis- 
sippi Bakers’ Association, Burlington, 
Iowa, April 23-25; Nebraska Master Bak- 
ers’ Association, Omaha, May 8; Illinois 
Association of the Baking Industry, De- 
catur, May 7-8; National Association of 
Macaroni and Noodle Manufacturers, 
Minneapolis, July 8-11; Tri-State Asso- 
ciation of the Baking Industry, Cedar 
Point, Ohio, July 16; Biscuit and Crack- 
er Manufacturers’ Association, Chicago, 
Sept. 24-26; Wisconsin Master Bakers’ 
Association, Milwaukee, Sept. 30 and 
Oct. 1-2; a meeting in Boston Nov. 12 at 
which the Massachusetts retail bakers ef- 
fected a permanent organization. 

The baking industry, like that of the 
millers, was thoroughly tested by the 
constantly changing regulations to which 
it was subjected. With a loyalty and 
unity remarkable in any trade,,and par- 
ticularly so in one as widespread, and 
with as many small members, as the bak- 
ing industry, it met conditions as they 
arose, and fed the country with the best 
bread it was possible to make under the 
limitations imposed. 

The year’s record has been one on which 
the entire baking industry can look back 
with the utmost pride and satisfaction, 
and the reward for conscientious service 
came when, on Dec. 17, it was announced 
that all the baking rules which had been 
previously in force were rescinded, ef- 
fective at once. 

* * 

Thus the American milling and bak- 
ing industries went through this extraor- 
dinary year, most of the time perplexed 
and uncertain as to what was .next to 
come, but faithfully performing a work 
of vital importance to the winning of 
victory. The very close of the year saw 
the removal of practically all the restric- 
tions, leaving as the outstanding result, 
to be carried over into 1919, the guaran- 
teed price of wheat. The entire trade 
has earned the release which has come as 
the immediate result of victory through 
the fine spirit of patriotism and self- 
sacrifice which it unfailingly displayed 
during the entire period when all its 
methods of doing business were utterly 
established methods of doing business 
weré utterly disrupted. 

Henry Apams BE.Lows. 





Mistakes in Telegrams 
Right to recover against a telegraph 
company on account of a mistake made in 
transmitting a message instructing grain 
brokers to buy corn was upheld by the 
Arkansas supreme court in the case of 


‘Harris vs. Western Union Telegraph Co. 


Plaintiff sent a telegram from a point 
in Arkansas to grain merchants in Chi- 
cago reading, “Sell ten July corn stop five 


cents both ways.” Through a mistake of | 


defendant’s operator, the message, as de- 
livered, contained the word “four” in- 
stead of “five.” Acting on the telegram, 
the brokers sold 10,000 bus of corn at its 
market price of $1.41, and no controversy 
arises on that transaction. But admit- 
tedly, the wire, as incorrectly worded, di- 
rected the brokers to buy 10,000. bus of 
corn on the market going up or down 4c. 

The market advanced 4c and the bro- 
kers bought for plaintiff. The price then 
went up %c and, without reaching 5c 
advance, declined 8c below $1.41. The 
brokers, having bought on the advance, 
did not buy on the decline. 

Plaintiff sued the telegraph company 
for $400 lost on the purchase made for 
his account, and for $500 as profits lost. 
This claim, of course, proceeded upon the 
theory that, had the message been , cor- 
rectly transmitted, the brokers would not 
have bought on the advance but would 
have done so on the decline. 

“No judgment can be recovered be- 
cause of the loss of profit, as it must al- 
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ways remain speculative what this profit 
would have been,” says the supreme court. 
“Even though it be conceded that, if the 
brokers had not purchased at $1.45, they 
would have purchased at $1.36, still the 
profits are conjectural. The market con- 
tinued to go down until it reached $1.33, 
and, if the transaction had been closed at 
that figure, there not only would have been 
no profit, but there would have been a loss 
of 3c a bushel. 

“If the plaintiff had bought at $1.36, 
and the market had kept going down, he 
might have sold at a loss before it reached 
$1.33, or he might have sold when the 
market had so far recovered as to let him 
out whole, and we hold, therefore, that 
no recovery of profits can be had, for any 
finding in relation thereto must be specu- 
lative and conjectural. . . . 

“We have a different proposition as to 
the actual loss sustained. The brokers 
had no authority to purchase at $1.45, and 
would not have done so had the message 
been correctly transmitted, and the tele- 
graph company is therefore liable for the 
damage approximately resulting on that 
account.” 

This telegram being an interstate one, 
the defendant sought to limit its liability 
under. the familiar clause on telegraph 
forms, limiting liability for unrepeated 
messages to the amount paid for sending, 
and limiting the amount of recovery in 
any event to $50, there being no greater 
value stated in the message. But the Ar- 
kansas supreme court, being one of those 
tribunals which decline to follow the ex- 
ample of other courts in sustaining the 
validity of this clause, the opinion rules 
this point against defendant. 

TITLE TO SHIPMENT 

The time-worn legal principle that, 
where goods are shipped from seller to 
buyer without any contract stipulation 
manifesting contrary intention, it will be 
presumed that the parties intended that 
title should pass to the buyer on delivery 
of the goods to the carrying railway com- 
pany, has been reaffirmed by the Iowa 
supreme court. 

In the litigation before the court it 
appeared that defendant sent a tele- 
graphic order for goods to be shipped at 
once. Immediate shipment was made, but 
there was a delay in transit, on account 
of which defendant refused to accept the 
shipment on its arrival. But the plaintiff 
was upheld in its right to recover the 
agreed purchase price, on the ground that 
the ownership of the property became 
vested in defendant when the goods were 
promptly intrusted to the railway com- 


pany. 

The defendant buyer having been ad- 
vised by telegraph of the shipment the 
day it was made, the court holds that the 
fact that the seller may have failed to 
transmit the bill of lading was not avail- 
able to defendant as showing that title 
had not passed; it being possible for de- 
fendant to have traced and obtained the 
shipment notwithstanding plaintiff’s omis- 
sion to promptly forward the bill of lad- 


ing. 
Incidentally, the opinion of the Iowa 
court recognizes the point that the cir- 
cumstance that a shipping seller may be 
called upon to select the carrier which is 
to carry the goods, because of omission 
of the buyer to give routing instructions, 
does not make the transportation com- 
pany the agent of the seller. 
A. L. H. Srreer. 





Pending Trade-Marks 


The following trade-marks have been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

‘*Morpork” ; Owner, Fischer 


No. 113,351, 


Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, Wash. Used on 
stock feed. 

“Navigator”; No. 113,354. Owner, Goerz 
Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas. Used on 
wheat flour. 

“Amhoco”; No. 113,339. Owner, American 
oad Co., Indianapolis, Ind. Used on corn 

our. 


“Hour Glass,’”’ and figure of; No. 113,355. 
Owner, Goerz Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kan- 
sas. Used on wheat flour. 

“Life Saver,” and figure of a man; No, 
113,362. Owner, Kramer-Fair Milling Co., 
Tonganoxie, Kansas. Used on self-rising 
wheat flour. 


“Corner Stone’’; No, Owner, La 


113,366. 


Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn. Used on 
wheat flour. 
“Tractor”; No. 113,393. Owner, Edward 


J. Sherwood, Mitchell, 8. D. Used on wheat 


flour. 
“Vitona”’; No. 113,397. Owner, W. P. Tan- 
Used on 


ner-Gross & Co., Inc., New York. 


wheat flour. 
“Toligate”; No. 113,398. Owner, W. P. 


Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., New York. Used 
on wheat flour. 
“Aicazar’; No. 113,399. Owner, W. P. 
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Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., New York. Used 
on wheat flour. 

“Continental”; No. 113,401. Owner, W. P. 
Tanner-Gross Co., Inc., New York. Used 
on wheat flour, 

“Custom House”; No. 113,402. Owner, W. 
P. Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., New York. Used 
on wheat flour. 

“Common Wealth’; No. 113,404. Owner, 
W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., New York. 
Used on wheat flour. 

“Tea Table’; No. 113,415. Owner, Weber- 
Freeman Milling Co., Salina, Kansas. Used 
on wheat flour. 

“Milky Way’’; No. 113,423. Owner, J. J. 
Badenoch Co., Chicago. Used on cattle food, 
particularly for milk-producing animals, and 
their young. 

“Arrow Star,” and figure of an arrow and 
a star; No. 110,594. Owner, Chas. Morning- 
star & Co., Inc, New York. Used on flour 
and food starches, from whatever base pro- 
duced, 

“Fifty-Fifty’’; No. 111,508. Owner, Shane 
Bros. & Wilson Co., Philadelphia. Used on 
rye and wheat flour blend. 


Special Notices 











The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven word 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. t 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only. advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not rily v hed for by The North- 
western Miller, " 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany al! orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED AND AG- 
gressive head miller for 450-bbl Wisconsin 
wheat and rye mill; good town of 6,000 
population. Address 1811, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED 
FOUR HIGH-CLASS SALESMEN 


Large northwestern spring wheat 
mill has opening for four high- 
class salesmen, for the following 
territories: the two Virginias, 
Wisconsin, Illinois and Iowa; en- 
ergetic men with real sales abil- 
ity will be able to improve their 
positions if selected for any of 
these territories; salesmen are to 
work directly with the home of- 
fice; we have a high-grade flour 
and will give each salesman the 
best of assistance; a liberal sal- 
ary and commission offered to 
the right men. Address 1826, 
care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 








FEED MAN WANTED—ONE’ WHO CAN 
start and develop the car-lot feed business; 
prefer man who has had a couple years’ 
experience as assistant sales-manager of 
some feed department. Address C. H., care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


od 
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WANTED BY NORTHWESTERN MILL—A 
high-class flour salesman capable of selling 
carload buyers in a large portion of New 
York state; in reply state fully previous 
experience, age, married or single, etc; all 


replies will be treated confidentially. Ad-_ 


dress 1819, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


WE HAVE DESIRABLE TERRITORIES 
open in Michigan and Ohio and wish to 
engage the services of thoroughly experi- 
enced, capable salesmen with acquaintance 
in those territories; please give full infor- 
mation in first letter covering your qualifi- 
cations for the positions. Shane Bros. & 
Wilson Co., Minneapolis. 


WANTED—AT ONCE, EXPERIENCED 
spring wheat flour salesman to cover a 
Wisconsin territory; unlimited opportuni- 
ties for man who is determined to get 
somewhere in the milling business; give 
age, experience and references, also salary 
expected; give name of milling company 
where last employed; all applications 
strictly confidential. Address 1803, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 











HEAD SALESMAN WANTED 


For Nebraska by one of the larg- 
est Nebraska mills; acquaintance 
with Nebraska desirable, but not 
essential; the selling is direct to 
the retail dealer, so he must be 
capable of selling the better class 
of retailers and of training, de- 
veloping and directing a couple 
of men on the road under him; 
in replying tell us your age, show 
what you've done, give refer- 
ences. To the right.man this is 
an exceptional opportunity; the 
position will carry an excellent 
salary and expenses and u bonus 
deal that can be developed to 
fully equal the salary and per- 
haps more; we want the best 
man going; this is well worth 
investigating; there is strong ad- 
vertising back of our flour. Ad- 
dress 492, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 











SALES-MANAGER OF MORE THAN ORDI- 
nary ability seeks connection with good 
mill; Kansas preferred; thoroughly experi- 
enced. Address 490, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





AS SECOND MILLER IN MILL OF 100 UP 
to 400 bbls; have my own tools and best of 
references; state wages in first letter; 
steady job wanted. Address 1824, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT 
desires position in mill from 300 bbls up; 
modern and progressive; 40 years old; 18 
years’ experience in medium-sized mills; 
prefer mill with laboratory in connection; 
understand laboratory methods of testing 
both wheat and flour. Address 1815, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


CHIEF ENFORCEMENT DIVISION, UN- 
der Federal Food Administration for Porto 
Rico, with personal knowledge of the best 
buyers of wheat flour and all bakers of this 
island, is now open to represent large wheat 
mill in Porto Rico; make propositions; 
commission basis; can furnish highest ref- 
erences. Address P, O. Box 415, San Juan, 
Porto Rico, 





AS HEAD MILLER; HAVE CHARGE OF 
500-bbi mill in Ohio; can give reference 
from past employer; 46 years old; married; 
understand milling spring and winter 
wheat, rye and corn. Address H. M., 1802, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





THE HALF OWNER- 
manager of a_ successful 
1,000-bbl_ milling company 
invites confidential tommu- 
nication with well located, 
financially strong, milling 
company of larger capacity, 
regarding position of man- 
ager, basis salary and per- 
centage of profits, with priv- 
ilege of buying substantial 
stock interest later; experi- 
enced in northwest and 
southwest. Address 1805, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minne- 


apolis. 





ENGLAND—FLOUR FACTOR WITH GOOD 
connection and working ground system- 
atically in South of England, would like to 
make arrangements with large Canadian or 
American millers for good reliable brand 
of strong wheat flour to work direct from 
mill to baker. Apply H. S., care North- 
western Miller, 59 Mark Lane, London, 
BE. C., England. 





EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN DE- 
sires position with northwestern, or south- 
western, mill, in Philadelphia, or near-by 
territory; can place satisfactory volume of 
business with jobbers and bakers; will con- 
sider nothing but first-class products; un- 
questionable references. Address 1823, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILLING 
SUPERINTENDENT 
IS AVAILABLE 


Who can demonstrate by 
previous experience his abil- 
ity to handle men, and who 
has a very thorough knowl- 
edge of the milling business; 
conversant with the milling 
of hard and soft wheat, corn, 
rye and barley. Address 
1816, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





SALESMAN, NEW YORK STATE, 12 
years’ successful experience flour and feed, 
desires permanent connection with repu- 
table mill that would appreciate results; 
wide acquaintance and thoroughly under- 
stands all local conditions; will call on 
large buyers or am in a position to or- 
ganize and direct sales force that would 
show immediate results; satisfactory refer- 
ences, Address “Hustler,’’ care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. ‘ 











FOR SALE—WHOLESALE ‘FLOUR AND 
feed business, best location in the state; 
large territory; answer quick. Hoffman & 
Piesinger, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
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WANTED — PARTNER, ESTABLISHED 
wholesale flour and feed business, travel- 
ling two men; $5,000 to $8,000 buys half 
interest. For particulars address Nebraska 
Milling Co,, Peoria, Ill. 








‘MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—120-BBL MILL AND ELE- 
vator of 6,000 bus capacity; new flour house 
and 75°h-p engine; located at Crosby, N. D, 
Address Standard Grain Co., Duluth, Minn. 





KANSAS WATER-POWER MILL FOR SALE 
—Up to date, running full time, 150-bb) 
capacity; in best of repair; well located. 
For description, etc., write “Kansas,” care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—ONE NO. 6 AND ONE NO. 6 
Iron Prinz scourer; one Prinz dust col- 
lector, No. 24; two Prinz dust collectors, 
No. 87.. Address 1709, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


FOR SALE—150 H-P ALLIS CORLISS EN- 
gine; 75 h-p high speed Chandler &-Taylor 
engine; boiler feed pump and several power 
pumps; all in good condition; also six round 
— The Crystal Mills, Lake Crystal, 

inn. 


FOR SALE—ONE NO. 83 BARNARD & 
Leas six-sieve separator; one No, 2% Prinz 
& Rau cockle machine; both in fine condi- 
tion and at one-half cost of new. Address 
Hanson & Barzen Milling Co., Thief River 
Falls, Minn. 


FOR SALE—HAVING INCREASED CA- 
pacity of our mill, offer for sale one 80 h-p 
horizontal Mietz & Weiss oil engine, com- 
Plete with stack; engine in first-class con- 
dition; priced right. Lincoln Mills, Inc., 
Lincoln, Neb. 


FOR SALE—12x36 ATLAS CORLISS EN- 
gine, 100 h-p, good condition; 60 in x 18 ft 
low pressure 100 h-p boiler, good condition, 
needs new front; frame for Barnard & 
Leas three pair high 9x24 corn mill, in 
good condition. Address 1299, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 




















MISCELLANEOUS 








WILL LEASE OR PURCHASE FLOUR MILL 
in Minnesota; send complete list of ma- 
chinery and all details in first letter, Ad- 
dress 1812, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis, 


FOR SALE—ELEVATOR AND MALTING 
Plant located at Davenport, Iowa; grain 
elevator, 220,000 bus storage capacity; malt 
house, 1,800 bus daily capacity; situated 
on the C, R, I. & P. Ry. tracks, and C., 
M, & 8t. P. and C., B. & Q. roads are 
available; transit privileges are granted 
for eastern and southern points and the 
location is very favorable for distribution 
of feeds and grain to those points as well as 
to the central feeding district; the loca- 
tion is in one of the best farming districts; 
Plant is in good physical condition and was 
operated until malting was prohibited. For 
particulars apply to Davenport Malt & 
Grain Co., Davenport, Iowa. 








FOR SALE OR RENT 


Two grain elevators; one equipped 
with cleaning machinery; splendid 
shipping facilities. Frank . 
Blodgett, 600 Flour Exchange, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








First—Get Bulletin 250—or, Wire 


ZELNICKER ™ ST. LOUIS 


Before buying 
or selling .,. . Cars - 
Steam and Electric Power Plant Equip- 
ment, Machinery, Tanks, Ete. 
ai Machi: Tanks, E 
What have you for sale? 

















FOR SALE 
ROLLED OATS MILL 


Daily capacity 300 barrels, elevator capacity 135,000 bushels, 
both in first-class condition and ready to operate. 


ADDRESS -X 
NORTHWESTERN MILLER, NEW YORK 
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e other night 


ran up against the shock of his life. 


Jim knows tobacco. And _ small chew of Gravely lasts 


before he got through, Jim 80 much longer that it 
made the fellow admit costs nothing.extra to chew 
that Real Gravely tastes __ this class of tobacco. 


better and gives a satis- F >. =e cae . 
* ’ t ther— < 
faction you cant get out can iS the ‘and taste of Nog sn 


The Master Wolfsifter of ordinary tobacco, A Finer a erst 
PEYTON BRAND 


for Big Mills Real Gravely Chewin ng J Plug 


A distinct triumph in sifter system milling has been e2ch piece packed in 2 pouc 


reached by the Demountable, Sectional Wolfsifter. 
P-B-GRAVELY TOBACCO CO., DANVILLE, VA: 


The sieves of this wonderful sifter are interchange- 
able and quickly removed while machine is running. 
Should flour show specks the miller quickly inserts the 
tester in the inspection holes, finds the leaky sieve and ° 
quickly removes it—no need of cut-offs which reduce the 
capacity ; no shut downs. 


The Wolfsifter glides along smoothly, quietly, and 
cannot transmit vibrations to the building. Driven from 
above or below. Built in Four, Six and Eight Reduction. 
Saves floor space, lubricants, no grease or dirt on the fa 

‘ : There 
floor, and is adaptable to all kinds of ground product. Only O FEED GOVERNOR 
The acme of perfection for large mills and the ideal sifter 
for darn enills. The Common Sense Horizontal Wheat Steamer is 
a perfect wheat conditioner. Write for booklet. 


Send for list of modern mills using this wonderful COLUMBIAN FEED GOVERNOR CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
104 North Second Street 


sifter. Bulletin and description sent to any miller. 




















THE WOLF COMPANY , 
Builders of Complete Flour, Riverside Code BAGS § TA nGS 





Corn, Cereal and Feed Millis ALL KINDS 


CHAMBERSBURG PA., U.S. A. 
The only modern miller’s Ie. P. U 1. TVA Se ~ NN 


code in existence. 25 E FORT | ST DETROIT. MICH 


Used exclusively by the eens + Sedontensnade tarsal 
leading export millers 


of Amerita. Fi 1 . 
Per Copy, $3.00 Light Pr ojectors 
Safety First Electric Fittings 


‘ For sale by all its branches and 
Built by Lehrack for the The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis Tera NEO A 


El Reno Mill & Elevator Co. 
El Reno, Okla. 

















Estabrook puts you on a milling Flour Mill Appraisers 


; Mills and Elevators 


Lehra ck C ontractin SPECIALISTS in CONCRETE ; eer 
caceneetl go a Uv atk GOnEERUOTION Service spe: COATS & BURCHARD CO. 
gin £ UO., Kansas City, M The Estabrook Laboratories, Kansas City, Mo. Address: 17-25 W. Elm St., CHICAGO, ILL. 




















ESSMUELLER MILL FURNISHING CO. 


ROLLS 1216-24 South Eighth St: MILL SUPPLIES 


Reground and ST. LOUIS, MO. BOLTING CLOTH 
‘AND BELTING 



























PLEASE NOTE: 


MANY VOLUMES ARE MISSING, ISSUES AND PAGES 
ARE MISSING OR MUTILATED. 


THIS IS THE BEST COPY AVAILABLE FOR 
MICROFILMING. 





